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ABSTRACT 

Personnei. adsinistration in higher education is 
focus of this "oaads-on, Aow-to-ao-it" guide that provides 
fuadascatal saterials for developing and saintaining a sound 
personnel prograt. Part one (£»pioysent) exasines governient 
regulations, esp^oyee recruitment and selection, pre-eiployient 
inquiries and screening, post-espioyaent process, transfers and 
proiotions, and separation. Part Two (Cospensation) discusses such 
areas as wage and salary progras, job analysis, pay structure and 
pricing and compensation plan, saintenance and control. Part Three 
(Benefits) focuses on coisunication of benefits, non-insured and 
insured benefits, disability insurance, retireient prograis, 
statutory prograss, and social Security. p»irt Four (Training and 
Oevelopsent) examines training programs, i^erformance appraisal, 
factors and traits to be evaluated, and the validity of performance 
appraisals. The final section (Policies and Procedures) deals with 
policy and procedures manuals, esseatial policy and procedure 
statements, personnel records and information, and collective 
bargaining. The guide is intended for use by; (1) business officers 
who are responsible for personnel function in small colleges; (2) 
directors of personnel in small institutions; and (3) members of 
personnel departments in larger institutions, over 40 exhibits are 
provided, including sample employee control forms, telephone 
questionnaires, job surveys, "how to set up a manual," and 
procedures, A gloss-^ry and bibliography are also provided. (LC) 
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foreword 



This book was written to address the needs of (1 ) business off ken who 
are responsible for the personnel function in small colleges, (2) directors 
of personnel in small institutions, and (3) members of personnel depart- 
ments in larger institutions. The book under«vent a comprehensive 
review and consensus process, reciting in a publication that the Na- 
tional Association of College and'University Busincu Officer* (NACUBO) 
and the College and University Personnel Association (CUPA) are 
pleased to offer as c#presentative of good personnel practice. The Small 
Colleges Committee of NACUBO set forth the objectives for the project, 
with CUPA providing professional expertise— a ioint effort to put bask 
information on personnel practices within easy nach of anyone respon- 
sible for this operation. 

The idea for such a publication had its genesis in work for a manual on 
planning, budgeting, and reporting that was prepared under the auspices 
of a grant from Th- Ford Foundation in 1968. As a result of that effort, 
members of NACUBO s Small Colleges and Personnel Committees deter- 
mined that there was a need for a guide to personnel administration in 
small institutions. ^ 

Leaders ot CUPA expressed interest in cooperating in this work and in 
1978 a Steering Committee was appointed to be responsible for oversee- 
ing the bot'k. The Steering Committee was composed of members of the 
NACUBO <small Colleges and Personnel Committees and of CUPA rep- 
resentatives. The manuscript was circulated for review among more than 
40 business and pers<mnel officers, including members of the CUPA 
Research and I'ublications Advisory Committee. 

Ronald A. Bouchard, who prepared the original manuscript, served as 
administrative assistant to the president for personnel services at Ball 
State University and later as director of personnel and employee rela- 
tions at Calitornia State University-Northridge before becoming assis- 
tant vice president tor personnel administration at the University 6f 
Virginia. Bouchard, who also contributed extensively to NACUBOs 
ft'«/t»ru/ Re^iubtions ami the Etnpjoyment Practices of Colleges and Uni- 
tuTsifu s is president ot CUPA for 1980-81. Leonard D. Harper, director 
ot personnel at the University of Oklahoma, worked with Bouchard on 
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Chapter 2, Compensation/' which replaces Wage and Salary Adminis- 
tratum for Smaller histitutms of Higher Education, published by 
NACUBO in 1Q74. 

The sample forms in the exhibits used to illustrate this book were con- 
tributed by a number of colleges and universities and CUPA gave per- 
mission (or reprinting ten articles from its "How-to" series. The Steering 
Committee is grateful for this generous assistance in compiling material 
Sor the exhibits. 

Stjf f men^bt^ri assiKiated with the project were Frank M^nsel, former 
executive director of CUPA; David Roots, public affairs associate, 
CUPA; M. ). Wil!ianis, director of sp.^ial programs, NACUBO; and 
Lanora Wel^enbach. stait associate for information and publications, 
NACUBO 

DEAN H. KELSEY 
Chamnan, Steering Committee 
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preface 



The need tor a praclical guide lo personnel adminislrarion in higher 
education— one lhal would provide fundamental materials for develop- 
ing and maintaining a sound personnel program— has frequently been 
expressed by administrators in higher education, especially by those in 
small colleges, where both staff and expertise for the personnel function 
may be limited. The need for such a manual has become intensified 
because the 1960r and 1970s brought to tBe campus growing numbers of 
government regulations, which have direct impact on the personnel prac- 
tices of all institutions. 

Persiyftfiel Practices for Small Colleges has been written expressly to 
address this need. It is intended to be a "hands-on, how-to-do-it" guide, 
describing practical applications of personnel policies. It is not a book on 
rheory, nor doos it cover in detail all aspects of the personnel function. 
The biH>k deals with staff employees and includes only indirect reference 
to faculty^ or to student employees. 

Sample forms, contributed by a number of colleges and universities, 
are included; these may be adapted for use by any institution, regardless 
of size. The forms are intended as samples ofti}/; their use will necessarily 
vary from one college to another. Further, while the forms were chosen 
with care, it is not possible to insure that they comply in all respects with 
the many federal and state laws and regulations that affect employment 
practices and the privacy of information. Institutions should carefully 
review their personnel forms for such compliance. 

It is virtually impossible to write about personnel management in 
higher education without including extensive reference to various laws * 
and regulations. However, such references in this bixik have been kept to 
a minimum. In addition to these sources, the reader is referred to other 
publications that provide detailed analyses of government regulations 
and their implications, a primary source tor this is Federal Regulations 
apul the Eniplounicptt Practtces of Colleges ami Universities, published by 
NACUBO. For general leference on personnel topics, a brief bibliog- 
raphy is provided on page 179. 
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1 . employment 



MiHlern, centralized personnel programs are rooted in a period imme- 
diately following the industrial revolution when industry recognized the 
advantages ot centralizing its workforce procurement responsibilities. 
Thus, trom the employment function grew the entire Held ot personnel 
management, which presently includes wage and salary administration, 
benefits administration, training and developqpient, organizational plan- 
ning, labor relatioiis, safety, and others. 

In general colleges and universities did not begin to centralize campus 
employment \or iuh personnel until the mid-1940s, which was a rapid 
growth era in higher education because of the numbers of World War II 
veterans attendjfng college with government assistance. Since then, cen- 
tralization has proved to be an efficient organizational strategy for the 
procurement ^f employees. 

In small ciylleges that do not have a personnel director, the responsi- 
bility for the/persi>nnel function is typically assigned to the chief business 
officer. Thiii places related functions such as payroll, benefits, position 
budgetingVand personnel under one manager. 

A successful personnel program is one in which all personnel activities 
are related; each is integral to the whole. Position descriptions are an ex- 
ample, as they may be used for recruiting employees, for assignment and 
training, for performance appraisal, for compensation decisions, and if 
necessary, as criteria for administration of disciplinary action in the case 
of poor performance. 



Government Regulations 

The comprehensive term employment,' as used in this book, includes 
practices for recruiting, selecting, assigning, retaining, and separating 
employees. Each of these activities has been seriously affected by laws 
and regulations designed to eliminate discrimination on the basis of race, 
religion, color, sex. age. national origin, or mental or physical handirap. 
In addition to federal laws and regulations, many states, countier und 
municipalities have enacted similar legislation. 

Follciwing are some laws and executive orders that require change in 
traditional personnel practices. 
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Title VII ill I he C ivil KiKhh Act of 19o4. as Amended 

This is the primary federal law with respect to discrimination in em- 
ployment. Ir specifically prohibits such discriminatior. on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. Furthermore, the law bars 
any practice which ( 1 ) results in a failure or refusal to hire any iitdiyidual 
because of such person s race, color, religion, sex, or natinn;>i4 origin; 
(2) results in discharge of any individual because of such person's race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin; (3) differentiates between individ- 
u«»U with respect to compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges of 
<Viipli>yment because of such person's race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin; and (4) limits, segregates, or classifies employees or appli- 
cants fi>r employment in any way which would deprive or tend to deprive 
any individual of employment opportunities or otherv^'ise adversely 
affect Muh persim s employment status because of such person's race, 
color, religion, sex. or national origin. 

The IVegnancy Discrimination Act, which became effective Octo- 
ber 31. l^7». amends Title VII of the Civil Rights Act and makes illegal 
any employment policy or practice that denies equal employment oppor- 
tunity to applicants or employees because of pregnancy, childbirth, or 
related medical conditions. It also requires disabilities caused by preg- 
nancy, childbirth, or related medical conditions to be treated in the same 
manner as are other disabilities under any health or disability insurance 
or sick leave program. « 

Title IX oi the f ducaticm Amendments of 1972, as Amended 

This requirt s that no person in the United States shall, on the basis of 
sex. be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected ti> discrimination under any education program or activity re- 
ceiving any federal financial assistance. The regulations require each in- 
stitution to conduct a self-evaluation of its policies and practices in this 
regard. 

Disputes have arisen concerning the applicability of these regulations 
to empK^yment matters. Th^ first, sixth, and eighth Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals have ruled tfut Title IX regulations do not cover employment. The 
Supreme Court has denied review of appeals of these decisions; thus 
those decision^; remain law tor these three circuits. 

iqual Pdiv Act 

This was enacted in l^oi as an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. It requires equal pay tor males and females who perform equal work 





\ 

\ 

\ 

on iob^ that require equal skill, eftort, and responsibi^hy, and are per- 
formed^ under similar working conditions. The 1976 U.S. Supreme Court 
decisior\ in the case ot NutiomI League of Cities v. Usery did not exempt 
colleges ^nd universities trom the provisions ot this act J 

I WiUtiviAprUvr** I '24o and 1 13?5 

\ 

These require tederal contractors to take affirmative action in employ- 
ment with Respect to minorities and females. Affirmative action under 
these executive orders requires results-oriented steps to eliminate barriers 
tor protected classes through the use of preestablished goals. Small col- 
leges may or ttiay not be federal contractors, but they can hardly escape 
the siKial pres«\ures for adopting affirmative action as a part of institu- 
tional policy. 



ll'diT.ll CiKlUjilOfs 

This refers to axi institution with a federal contract (not grant) of 
$10,000 or more, and requires institutions to adhere to Executive Orders 
1 1240 and 1 1375, bQI i\ does not require a written affirmative action plan 
unless the federal contact is for $50,000 or more and the institution has 
50 or more employees. Although written affirmative action plans are not 
required tor federal contracts of less, than $50.000» the Department of 
l abor and the tqual Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) rec- 
ommend written programs. Some states also require that specified em- 
ployers maintam written aftirrrativo action plans. 

l)isi if\!uuitn»ii 111 fmpliJNnu'Ol \\i ol H^7, js Amended 

This mdkiH» It unlawful tor an employer to fail or refuse to hire, or to 
discharge or to ditterontiate among individuals wit!i respect to their 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges ct employment because 
ot age. The protected age range, initially 40 to 65, was expanded to age 
70 by the 1^78 amendments. These amendments include a specific provi- 
sion that limits the pnUi i tion ot this law for faculty with tenure to age 65 
until mi 

I hi Kih,ihilit.ith>ti \U »»r l^"}, SiiliiiMs 303 jnd 304 

Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act requires tederal contractors to 
take attirmative cK tion to employ and advance in employment qualified, 

•\«itipn.il I va^5iv ot C itivs v I sitv 42^ {> S. 1133 ( l^7M 
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hdnditappeil individuals Seitioir504 requires iha: i ^^ .otherwise quali* 
hed handicapped individual be solely by reason o» handicap excluded 
irom parhcipatum in. be denied the benefits oi, or be subjected to 
discrimination Under any prt^gram or activity receiving federal financial 
assistance. Section 504 also includes a requirement for self-examination 
and mcklilicalton t>f pi>ss:l>ie discriminatory policies and priKedures in 
education programs and activities. 

bach o\ ihv laws and regulations described above is explained in detail 
in N ACUBO s hcitcni! Ki ^tulatum^ imil tiw Fmploymvnt Practices of Co/- 

Employee Recruitment and Selection 

bmpK>yee recruitment involves a variety of tasks .<rd skills, including 
perM>nnel requisitions, the preparation of position ()csci options, • v n- 
sideratii>n o\ recruiting siiurces, ind preemployment s« -eenin . ^ • 
viewing, and reference checks The first consideration in ti^e recru. ' n. 
of new employees is the establishment of a position coiffml system, 

INtsifion Control *s\stcm 

tffiiient management and utilization of human resources .essential 
for any i>rgani. .it.on buf especially for colleges and uni wirsilies, which 
are labor-intensive, committing up to 70*r or 80";* of their operating 
budgets fi>r human resources. Most colleges utilize a "position 
budgeting co- :p{ for identification and control of personnel. This 
idennficatii>n s .tem lends itself to a logical position control" system, 
which I an be maintained manually on a visible index system or on a 
computer 

If an institutii>nal budgetary position control system dws not exist, il 
wi>uld be benefii lal io develop une for the personnel operation. To create^ 
a visible index file, a separate card with a separate position control num- 
ber is used fi>r each positii>n. The position title or classification and the 
incumwnt employees name are the basic information required. As a 
pi>sition IS vacated and subsequently refilled, that infoimation is re- 
ci>riled. thus providing an employment history of the position. The use 
o\ ii>lor-ci>ded cards or labels provides an efficient method through 
which full-time part-time, and temporary positions can be identiiied. 

The pav level of the |ob and any changes can be recorded, providing a 
classifiiation history of the position. Other pertinent information can 
also be included such as starting and termination dates of employees in 
the joh The piwitit»n control system can serve as an excellent source for 
the development of statistical information. (See Exhibits lA, M\d lA,.) 
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Fmployee contri»l K>nns may also be used. These provide (^rtinent in- 
Jormam>n about a given employee thai is easily accessible lo the person- 
nel olhce. Such a torm is typically a continuous historical record, even if 
an employee changes positions. (See Exhibit IB.) 

The position control system is equally valuable for identifying and 
maintaining a record ot positions, whether the employment function is 
centralized or decentralized. However, it is recommended th^t employ- 
ment be centralized and coordinated through one office. Duplication of 
effort and expense can be minimized through centralization and a valu- 
able service can e provided if> the entire campus community. Centrali- 
zation of the employment tunction assists the college in controlling ;t* 
unemploymeiit compensation ci»sts and insures^ coordination of "new 
hires with employees laid ott. 

IVrsonml Kequisition 

Centralization requires organization to be effective. A basic compo- 
nent ot such organization is a personnel requisition" or "employment 
requisition/ a form that serves as the basis of an orderly procedure' 
whereby departments and olhctss cjn notify the employment office of the 
need to till a vacant position. Even it a college has limited personnel turn- 
over, the Use o\ such a form may prove advantageous because it pro- 
ves a detailed history ot each position. (See Exhibits IC, and IC,.) 
ersi^nnel or employment requisition is recommended for initiat- 
S yment activity, since it indicate^ to the office responsible for 
. ^ such information as title of job, name of interviewing super- 
» ^> is to be tilled, special job requirements or qualifications, 
* jrb IS to be tilled on a continuing, part-time, or tempor- 
llege lacks position descriptions, a personnel requisition 
Jitied io incorporate basic job duties and responsibilities 
\\ placement purposes. 

iptii>n and job Specitiiations 

.ing personnel, the terms job description, ' position des- 
>l> elassituation. and ji*b specitications are trequently used 
• ^ ' .'f ably They all reter to the same general activity of describing 
4 jties. riNponsibilities. and qualifications, but technically each of 

N .•ur have ditterent nuances which distinguish one from the other. 
The reaili r reter to the Cilossary on page 176 tor individual detini- 
lu>ns ot these terms For the purposes ot this book, discussion will be lim- 
ited to the position description and job specituations. 
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A position description describes the duties required in a job or position 
and sometimes the qualifications or specifications required to perform 
the job. The latter, or job specifications, are typically expreiied at 
minimum acceptable qualifications, such as education and experience, 
and sometimes as additional desirable qualifications. A position descrip- 
tion. including the minimum qualifications, should be used as a basic 
reference document fOr recruiting and screening prospective sta'f 
members. This is essential to the employment [.n^ess. (A detailed expla- 
nation of position descriptions is presented in Chapter 2.) 

Ut'ljU>ilru-N> 1 1*^1: CjfiKKs Dfiision 

In 1971 the U.S. Supreme Court handed down the "Griggs decision" in 
the Criggs V. Duke Power Company case.- The case was filed under Title 
Vll of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, out of this decision evolved the so- 
called "job relatedness test. In essence, the Court stated that an 
employer might be unlawfully discriminating against applicants if it 
establishes, as a condition of employment, any job reitjuirement that can- 
not be shown to be significantly related to successfiil job performance. 
For example, the requirement of high school graduation for a custodial 
position would probably tail to meet the job relatetiness test. 

The job relatedness criteria have significantly altered the traditional 
listing ot minimum qualifications for jobs, specifically through the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary qualifications. For example, experience qualifica- 
tions are usually expressed as requiring fewer years of experience and 
educational requirements tend to be more pertinent. j 

Those responsible tor establishing minimum qualifications should 
scrutinize them carefully against the Griggs criteria. Many supervisors 
are likely to list minimum rather than minimum job qualifications; 
therefore, those responsible for ultimate personnel decisions must care- 
fully evaluate recommended qualifications to insure compliance with the 
job relatedness criteria. 

AkK t't s»' Inipjv I 

In 1978 tour tcderal agencies, the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. IX'partment of Justice, Department of Labor, and Civil Serv- 
ice Commission adopted the Unifonn Cuiiielmes on Employee Selection 
/•n'.Vi/i<fv> thus unitvinj; tormerly diverse tediral positions. College ad- 
mmistrators should fwome lamihar with these stringent guidelines 
because thc-y ombtHly the criteria that the regulatctry agencies will us»* to 
measure adverse imjiai I, 

•C-.rin>;s \ |»ul.»' I'l'wrr C iim|ijny 401 { ' S 424 ( N7I > 
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Adverse impact iKCurs when there is a substantialK diilerent rate oi 
M^leition in hiring, promotion, or other employment decisions which 
works to the disadvantage o» members ol a race, sex, or ethnic group. 
The guidehnes oHer a rule of thumb lor determining such adverse impact. 
The rule states that adverse inpact is present when the selection rate for 
any race, sex. or ethnic grtnip is less than lour-liiths or 80% oi the selec- 
tion rate tor the group with the highest selection rate. (Croups con- 
stituting less lhan 2'v ol the available work lorce need not be included in 
this measurement.) 

To illustrate, an adverse impact determination lor a particular job (or 
group ol lobs il the duties are similar) would begin with a linding ol the 
selection rate lor the jobis) being considered. Il 100 Whites other than 
Hispanics apply lor a )ob and oO are hired, the selection rate would be 
bO 100 or dO'V To continue with this example, il the hiring rate lor 
Blacks il 50' r and lor Hispanics, 20% --Whites having the highest rate at 
o0"5» the impact ratio is computed as lollows: Blacks 50/60 or 83%; 
Hispanics 20 oOor 3.V^c In applying the Iour-lilthsor80% rule, adverse 
impact IS indicated U»r Hispanics since their selection rate is less than 
80«V (ol the Whitest 

Technically . adverse impact could be measured on a |ob-lor-|ob, or 
decjsion-by-dt«cision. basis. However, it is more likely that the regula- 
tory agencies will be concerned primarily with the bottom line" lor all 
employment decisions (The lormula would otherwise be hardly mean- 
inglul lor small numbers ol decisions by s naller employers.) 

II adverse impact is U^und. an employer must eliminate or modily the 
selection prtnedures which caused the adverse impact. 11 an employer 
decides not lt> do this, it must lustily the use ol the procedure on grounds 
ol business necessity This means that the employer must show a clear 
relatit^n K'tween the si-lection priKedure and perlormance on the job. In 
etleit, the employer must validate the prtKedure. 

The impait ol these guidelines is dillicult to assess; actual case ex- 
|H»rienie w ilh tederal agencies in the application and interpretation ol the 
published guidelines and regulations is very limited at the time ol this 
writing However the guideliniH» will probably result in signUicant 
ihanges m lommonly accepted selection practices and prtKedures. 

Kecruiting Souries 

A number ol recruiting si»urces are available to colleges, including 
thi^se iiescribed b*»lim 

/ufi*/»:.ii c .i*;*/ i/»/f, Current empU>yees ol the college are an excellent 
rt*! rutting st^urce lor |ob vacancies that occur above entry level. Promo- 
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tion Jrom within has several advantages: (1) it enhances employee 
morale by pruvidinK the opportunity tor assuming |obs of greater 
respimsibilities with mcreased remuneration; (2) it establishes career op- 
pi>rtunities and encourages employees to remain with the institution, 
while ottering managers a pi>ol ot applicants who are familiar with the 
institution N policies and priKedures: and (3) it provides applicants whom 
managers have had the opportunity to observe firsthand with respect to 
performance capabilities and potential. The job posting ' process (see 
page 18), in which all job vacancies in the college are posted as they oc- 
cur, affords interested employees the opportunity to apply. 

^ The traditional/'walk-in" applicant pool-is an in- 

expensive source i>f prospective employees. However, a college that 
receives a high number ot walk-in applicants must analyze this pool to be 
sure it contains an acceptable balance of protected-class individuals. If 
protec ted classics are underrepresented in the pool—that is, if it lacks suf- 
ficient numbers of minorities and females as compared to the availability 
o» ihese groups m the appropriate recruiting market— efforts must be 
made to develop a more representative applicant pool. Outreach pro- 
grams may be required in which the college undertakes affirmative 
rec ruilment to attract minorities and females. 

^ ' * « ^ * • * - >tiit* The referral of prospective employ- 

ees by members of faculty or staff can be a good source of applicants. 
This source is often productive because a satisfied employee typically 
makes pi>sitive comments concerning the college to relatives, neighbors, 
and friends 

Generally, a current employee will refer only a well-qualified person, 
since a poor referral could reflect negatively on the employee. Lack of 
such referrals may indicate a dissatisfied work force or previous actions 
by the employer that have discouraged referral. A direct appeal or sug- 
gestion to faculty and staff will usually increase the applicant flow from 
this source. As with walk in applicants, care must be taken to insure ap- 
propriate reptesi>ntation of the protected classes. 

' ^ Many technical, clerical, and secre- 
tarial support positions require no experience or limited experience; con- 
sequently. liKal high schools are often sources of prospective employees. 
Most business teachers and counselors will gladly share employment in- 
formation with students. A college can make itself known to high school 
students through participation in job fairs and through volunteer activi- 
ties such as explaining to students how to apply for a iob or picepare for 
an interview. College participation in work-study programs, such ai of- 
fice internship programs, also generates applicants. If some students are 
exposed to the campus and find it a good place to work, they will carry 
the word back to others. 
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Us WM./ VN.,.. These employment servket, 

which are operated on a unified basis in many states, are a poten I r*. 
cruitment source. However, colleges must be explicit about their job re- 
quirrments or they may be confronted with many prospective employees 
who lack necessary qualifications and skills. 

A representative of the college employment function should meet with 
an employ mei.t service representative and explain the procedure that the 
college desires to follow. The college should develop this contact to that 
one employment service representative can become familiar with the in- 
stitution s needs. It may be necessary to ask that referrals be limited to 
specific job requests filed by the college. If these methods atv used, an 
employment service c«.i be an excellent source of applicants without cost 
to the college, since the services do not charge a placement fee, 

' ' "'\ ' " ' " • ^" • These are another potential applicant 
source. Currently, it is common for an employer to assume the place- 
ment fee. With wmt agencies, the employer may decline payment of this 
fee and transfer it to the applicant, but this approach may restrict the 
number of referrals. If an institution's policy is not to pay placement feet, 
this should be indicated to the agency and to all persons who are re- 
ferred. The level of service received from private employment agencies 
can be enhanced by working with one representative of the agency, who 
can become familiar with the operations and needs of the college, 

//.»•-'!.• /,;■..,.,•: . \. /••;-:.•./».///>-»( I<,u-rnil s,.,..,..- '//MKS> fhe 
Higher Education Administration Referral Service (HEARS) at One Du- 
pont Circle. Washington. DC 20036, is an excellent source of adminit- 
trative applicants for colleges The HEARS service is currently sponsored 
by 19 higher education asstKiations and actively recruits female and mi- 
nority candidates. 

^ '• ' ' ' ' " ' To recruit candidates for higher-level professional 
and administrative positions, one may approach selected persons who 
iKcupy the same position at other institutions, announce the college 
vacancy, and request these individuals to refer qualified candidates for 
consideration Such contacts generally refer other candidates and often 
apply tor the position themselves. 

\ i ' • . Classified advertising is another primary source of 
employment re« ruitment. Through careful selection of the media and its 
circulation audience, including professional and trade publications such 
as the C/iroMii /,' of Higher EtUicatinn. a college can obtain maximum 
results from affirmative action recruitment efforts. However, advertising 
can be expensive thus, care should be exercised in selecting the vehicle. 

There are three basic types of advertising formats in publications: 
(iUlassitied m which the type size is standard, and the adveriisement 
IS in paragraph form, and the charge is generally by word or by line; 
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(2) classiHrd di!»play. in which the type si2e is standard and the advertiie- 
ment is in paragraph torm. using standard column width with a border 
around it, and is usually charged by column inches (column width timet 
the length in inches); and (3) display, in which choice oi type style and 
tormat is provided, with a border around the advertisement, and the 
charge is by column inches. (See Exhibit ID.) 

( )r/h*r Siiiifii s These include scKial service and religious organiza- 
tions, churches, and college placement oHices. Such sources are inexpen- 
sive and can also assist the college in its aUirmative action recruitment 
ettorts. Billboards in the community or advertising space on buses or 
taxicabs should not be overlwked; they provide considerable exposure 
tor limited cosL Administrators should be alert to any other potential 
reiruitment sources available. 

IVeemployment Inquirirs and Screening 

IVeemploymeni intormation trom applicants is generally solicited on 
employment applicalions and during preemployment interviews. Such 
inquiries have undergone drastic changes in the last ten years, since 
many that were used pi^eviously are now illegal because they are discrim- 
inatory or not job-related. The illegality ot certain questions applies 
vvhelher ihey are presented on a written employment application or 
orally during an interview. (See Exhibit IE.) 

/ rM;'/;Vw^Mi Mr ,\;v'/'«^M'>r^ Most employment applications can be lim- 
ited lo one or Iwo pages, no questions should be used that do not n?late 
to the ii>b applied tor Employment applications generally include the 
tollowin^: major areas: <1) personal inlormation; (2) employment 
history. (3 knovvled^;e. skills, and abilities: (4) references; and (5)ii gen- 
eral staiemtnl concerning misrepresentation ot information and the tact 
thai ihis iouid ri*suh in disqualitication or dismissal trom employment. 
(See txhibils Ih and 1F..> 

Mosi employers siruggk* with ihe perennial problem ot keeping appli- 
lahon tiles up-lo daliv There is no toolproot method tor this, but there 
are si*vtral ways tn mcreasi* the accuracy ot the tiles. One is to request 
that appluants notity the college it they are no longer interested in 
emplovmfnt there Also, one may indicate that an application will be 
maintaini*d as active lor only two or three months. At the expiration of 
that perunl a postcard can be* mailed ti> the applicant advising thai the 
lard must be returned or a telephone call placed to the college if the ap- 
(Wicant IS still interested in employment there. 

A college should retain application forms tor at least three years. This 
IhtuhI iontorms to the records retention regulations ot mi>st federal and 
state agi hiies However, colleger should review the records retention re- 
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quiremcnis o» their stjte. county, or municipal jurisdiclion in order to 
comply Application torms must be retained indefinitely H a complaint is 
tiled by an applicant. 

Anunu.t>., \,f.,n ^„„^^ affirmalive 

Jction plan may be required io collect data on the sex and race of appli- 
cants. This intormation can be obtained legally during the preemploy- 
ment prinress by two methixls; » 1 ) visual observation or (2) solicitation oi 
voluntary intormation trom the employee (orally or in writing). There 
are advantages and disadvantages to both methods. The visual method 
tends to be less accurate, but it does not require seeking the information 
directly trom the applicant. While the second approach is usually more 
accurate. s*»me employees may be reluctant to volunteer information. 
However, many employers prefer the latter method, (See Exhibit IG.) 

Whichever method is used, the intormation gained must be kept 
separate trom the general preemployment intormation and must not be 
available to ihi»se responsible tor making the employmt nt decision. 
Since mi»st central employment functions of colleges serve only as 
screening agencies, with tinal selection made by the hiring department, 
this intormation is best solicited and maintained in the central employ- 
ment ottice. 

^ . . . /,.., , .. . ...^ As a general rule, the more exhaustive the 

screening priKess. the more likely the best qualified candidate available 
will be matched to a job vacancy. It is recommended that initial screen- 
ing ot applicants be assigned to the centralized employment function. If 
the individual assigned this responsibility uses appropriate interviewing., 
techniques, and screens against the position description, unqualified ap- 
plicants lan be eliminated and qualified candidates can be referred to 
campus off ices and departments for further screening. Questions asked 
during interviews are subject to the same leg.il constraints as are those 
appearing on the employment application form. (See Exhibit IH.) 

Trior to establishment of the EEOC guidelines and the U.S. 
Supreme Courts subsequent Griggs decision, the testing ot applicants- 
was a widespread screening device used by most employers. Since then, 
however although testing has not been outlawed, technical validation 
critiTia have been established tor all testing. As with the use of minimum 
qualifications, any test used as a screening or selection device must 
demonstrate or predict successful job performance. Specific details for 
test validation may be found in the Uniform Guniclim's on Employee 
tii'Urtion /'N.cv./»4r,s issued in 1978 by the EEOC, the federal agency 
charged with enforcement of the Civil Rights Act. The concept of 
ailvers*. impact (see p b) is particularly applicable to testing. 
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The validjliiYn requirements have prompted mo$l employers to elimi- 
n«ite testing altogether or to limit it to skills testing, such as typing and 
shorthand. Aptitude tests and tests ot general mental ability are some of 
the most dillicult to validate and should be u^ only atter proper valida- 
tion. tt is recommended th«t small colleges consider administering only 
skills testing because ol the high ccKts ass^Kiated with validation require* 
ments. A basic skills testing priigram is a valuable service tor depart- 
mi^nts seeking clerical applicants, but it should be administered centrally 
lo insure unilorm test administration and evaluation standards. 

/'/fvsu«W ixiintiniith^n^ Preemployment physical examinations are still 
widely used, particularly lor iKcupations involving physical labor* such 
as custiHlian or groundskeeper. Since colleges are liable (or worker's 
tompensation, sicr. leave, and sometimes disability insurance, it is pru- 
dent to determine whether a perspective eniployee can physically per* 
lorm a job. 

Many employers have expressed concern that an initial reading of the 
Section 504 regulations concerning the handicapped seems to indicate 
that they prohibit preemployment physical examinations. However, 
sUih examinations are miU prohibited by the 504 regulations, provided 
that they are administered to all applicants and not only to those who ap- 
pear to have a physical disability. 

A literal reading ol the 504 regulations suggests that physical examina- 
tions canmM be admihistered selectively by occupation, such as lor jobs 
involving physical labor but not lor clerical positions. Common sense, 
however, establishes a distinct dillerence between the two occupational 
groups, bach institution must decide this issue tor itselt, but it seems 
reasonable that a justiliable case can be presented lor selection based on 
iKcupation: it ii^uld remain lor the courts to ultimately decide this issue. 

C olleges with health center lacilities have a definite cost advantage in 
administering physical examinations. II these are properly administered 
ti> jppluants prii>r to employment, many worker's compensation and 
dtvibility insurance benelits can be saved. 

/\\ N M. . I lu\ k Both employment and personal relerence checks are 
another ^tep m a thorough preemployment screening prixredure. Employ- 
ment relerenciN. although not always entirely accurate, are generally the 
mi>st reliable and revealing check on an applicant's work experience* 
vM>rk habits and work traits. The reliability rate ol these relerences is 
probably close- to oO' V or 70' c. a ligure that also relates to the solicitor's 
trequent failure to ask pertinent questions. 

Hi>rmer employers are olten reluctant to write about or even discuss a 
ti^rmer emplin^ci* unless they know personally the solicitor ol such inlor- 
mation A cardinal rule ol employment and personnel prolessionals is to 
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My vrry little in rnpondins to references and not to offer information 
• that u not solicited. More reliable references usually can be obtained if 
tlie reference check is conducted by telephone, since nothing is commit- 
ted to writing, especially if the solicitor and former employer are per- 
sonally acquainted If the former employer is not known penonally. 
employment reterences ideally would be obtained from the person who 
had direct supervision over the applicant. However, if this person is 
unavailable or prefers not to provide a reference, an alternative ap- 
proach inay be required. A representative of the personnel function 
should contact a person in a similar position at the applicant's prvwnt or 
former pbce of employment. Personnel representatives tend to be candid 
with one another because of the inherent expectation that shared ivference 
information will be given confidential treatment. 

Although the latter approach-through the personnel representative- 
has the disadvantage of not receiving information that is obtained from 
direct observation of the applicant, it can still be valuable. Most person- 
nel offices haintain written performance evaluations on all employees: 
these can be consulted by the company personnel representative for 
reference information. 

Personal references also have their place in the employment process, 
although a favorable bias is usiu^ly inherent, since the applicant has 
selected the individual from whom the reference is to be solicited. Occa- 
sionally, a personal reference check will result in a candid, even negative, 
recommendation. The reliability of personal references can be enhanced 
If the questions are carefully phrased for a written check or carefully 
prepared in advance for a telephone check. (See Exhibits 1 1, and 11,.) In 
telephone reference checks, one may read between the lines." noting 
voice inflection*, pauses, and so on. (See Exhibits IJ, and 1),.) 

Supervisors o» the employing department may be used to solicit refer- 
vncis on applicants »nr technical positions, sirtce they are usually better 
Muahlied to set- k anA ultimately evaluate technical information received. 

' / - v ( l>>,k. These checks, including credit 
checks are no longer used as much as previously. This decline can be 
traced to vjnous laws that have restricted the availability of such infor- 
Tnjtion, anci o other laws that require the disclosure of public records in- 
f*»rmation Furthermore, in most cKcupations. evidence of a conviction 
cannot in and o» itselt serve as a bar against eyiployment. For example, 
conviction tor embezzlement might legitimately disqualify an applicant 
for a position as cashier, but fiot necessarily for a position as clerk-typist 
or secretary. 

Campus security can verify UkjI police records and sometimes those 
within J stale but they cannot, for employment screening purposes, tap 
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the lederal National Crime Intortnation Center records. Credit i«ferefiGc« 
from a credit bureau or other service can be obtained legally, provided 
applicants are apprised on the application for employment that credit 
references will be sought. If information generated from theM reports 
becomes a basis for disqualification for employment, tlie applicant has a 
right to know the name and address of the firm that produced tl^ report 
and. under the Fair Credit Reporting Act, the applicant can demand to 
see a copy of the report from the company producing it. A furtfier devel- 
opment is that employers can no longer discharge an employee for one 
wage garnishment order. 

With (he escalating cost of purcfuising credit reports, many employers 
have discontinued the use of such checks. Nevertheless, it is recommended 
that police checks be conducted on applicants for key administrative 
positions, particularly on persons being considered for employment in 
the financial areas of the institution. 

I mployminl Koterral 

When the office responsible for applicant screening has completed its 
preliminary activities, three to five qualified applicants should be re- 
ferred to the hiring department. Fewer than three applicants will not pro- 
vide the department with a sufficient number for analysis and comjparison 
of the applicants backgrounds and qualifications. However, an initial re- 
ferral of more than five applicants suggests that preliminary screening 
was not sufficiently selective or tfwit the supply of qualified applicants far 
exceeds the demands. 

Occasionally, there are instances when more than five referrals should 
be m-ide; tor example, to achieve affirmative action objectives. How- 
ever, this is not cost-etfective because the hiring department must then* 
m effect, duplicate the screening function. If a department is dissatisfied 
with all applicants who are referred initially, additional referrals can be 
made later. 

Certain basic information should accompany the referral of an appli* 
cant to a department. This includes the application for employment for 
new employees and, if a skills testing program is maintained, the results 
of these tests. Employment and personal references* if already solicited, 
may sometimes be referred to the department as additional information; 
however, the confidentiality of a reference may be breached by referral. 

An acceptable alternative is to indicate that references are on file in the 
central employment office 'tor review. This preserves confidentiality by 
making rcterences available to authorized persons only, on a "need to 
know basis. At the same time departments can be advised orally of any 
negative reference information on a referred applicant if the negative in- 
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lormation has not already disqualified the applicant from employment. 
This method also permits a judgment to be made regarding the validity 
of the reteience information. 

Some colleges have formalized the applicant referral process with a 
personnel or applicant referral form. (Sec Exhibits lK,and IK,.) in most 
colleges, the employing department assumes a primary responsibility for 
insuring that employment decisions have been made in conformity with 
equal emploryment opportunity laws and the institution's affirmative ac- 
tion plan. The applicant referral form is often used as a means of obtain- 
ing certification from the employing department that the decision was 
made in consonance with these principles. A copy of the completed form 
is returned to the centralized employment office and filed with related 
referral information on that position vacancy. 

If a written referral form is not us«d. an alternative retention tnethod 
must be designed to maintain the record of applicants referred. This in- 
formation must be maintained in the event that an unsuccessful afJblicant 
files a discrimination charge with a compliance agency. Position vacancy 
referral files (just as applications for employment) should be mainlined 
for a minimum of three years, or indefinitely if a discrimination chirge is 
filed. The referral of present employees to petition vacancies is discuawd 
in the section Transfers and Promotions." 

Selection of Succes<«ful Candidate 

Following the selection of a prospective employee by the department, 
an offer of employment should be made by a representative of the central 
employment office. There are several reasons why the offer should come 
from this office: (1) most offers are communicated orally and should be 
followed up in writing by the person who made the oral offer, incor- 
porating any conditions of employment; (2) if physical examinations are 
required by the institution, they generally take place at this point in the 
process and are coordinated by the employment office (also, the appli- 
cant should be advised that the successful completion of this examination 
is a condition of employment); (3) consonant with equal pay considera- 
tions, beginning salaries must be consistent with those being paid to cur- 
rent employees who have similar qualifications and are performing 
similar jobs, and departments usually do not have this intormation. 

The central employment office also should notify the unsuccessful ap- 
plicants that they have not been selected. These applicants should be en- 
couraged to retain an interest in employment with the institution. Tactful 
oral or written communication can go a long way toward insuring con- 
tinued interest in employment and in cultivating good community rela- 
tions tor the college. (See Exhibits iLj-lL,.) 
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Pottemploymffit ProccM 

The poatemployment process begins when a selected candidate has ac- 
cepted an offer of employment and is placed on the payroll. Other pro- 
cedures of postemployment include gathering further information and 
conducting a probationary period. 

Appt»intmvnt IVociMisinK 

If the selected applicant accepts an offer of employment, he or she is 
placed on the payrbll and enrolled in benefit programs. The central 
employment office should authorize the appointment and route neces- 
s^ry documents to the payroll office. While this proceu varies among 
colleges, certain basic information is required for all appointments and 
an "appointment (orm" is an efficient method for processing these, 
whether the payroll system is manual or computerized. If the payroll 
system or the personnel records system is computerized, the appointment 
form can also serve as the source document for^uch records. A multi-use 
"change of status" form can be used for appointment processing as well 
as for other employment steps. (See Exhibits iMj and iMj ) 

vmrMf Ifi^.^rfttatiofi. Many inquiries considered illegal dur- 
ing ihe preemployment process are legal under postemployment proceu- 
ing. Certain information, such as that concerning rade and citizenship, 
must be maintained by employers under affirmative action and equal 
employment opportunity laws. Such information is needed for reports 
such as the EEO-6 form and new-hire data for affirmative action plans. 
This inlormation should be maintained separately from basic personnd 
files. (See Exhibits IN.) 

rrob.itionjr\ IVrioii 

In most colleges, a new employee serves a probationary or trial period. 
This may vary from a few weeks for relatively simple, repetitive jobs to a 
year or longer tor highly technical professional jobs. It is recommended 
that some reasonable, predetermined trial period be required for new 
employees, based on the time needed to learn the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the job. It should be stated in writing, preferably in the conditions 
of employment or college rules and regulations, that dismissal can occur 
during this time based solely on the decision of the employer. 

A new employee should be advised that the probationary period is 
also an opportunity to determine whether he or she finds the job satis- 
factory The employee should receive adequate instruction on how to 
pertorm the job and should be encouraged to ask questions. Periodic 
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evaluation of a orw employee should be carried out by the supervisor dur- 
ing this time and the employee should be .ipprised ot his or her progress, 
I nor to the expiration ot probation, a supervisor should conscien- 
tiously and objectively determine whether an employee should be re- 
tained. Generally speaking, an employee is on best behavior" during 
this work test period; thus, it wo^k quaHty, quantity, or habits are not 
acceptable, the employee should be dismissed. Obviously, these deci- 
sions should not be arbitrary or capricious. (Performance evaluations are 
explained in detail in Chapter 4.) 

Transfers and Promotions 

Eftet tive transfer and promotion policies, which provide opportunities 
for employee growth, are essential to a sound personnel program. 
Absence ot such opportunities is often a major factor contributing to 
poor employee^ morale. While employers may boast that they practice 
promotion from within, an objective survey among employees could 
reveal the opposite view Further, so much is said about the mobility of 
ttxlay s work force ihaf job hopping" is accepted as a product of modern 
society, and some employers may use this as an excuse for employee 
turnover. 

Contemporary management practices have resulted in job enrichment ' 
programs designed lo make jobs more interesting and challenging. How- 
ever, many ot ihese programs were developed because of growing em- 
ployer frustration with employee turnover or high absenteeism, rather 
than because ot the need to make programs more effective. 

The challenge to develop an effective promotion program is complex, 
particularly in a college, where departments and offices often function 
wilh more or less autonomy. However, if employees lack real promotion 
and transfer oppi>rlunities, they will seek employment elsewhere or con- 
sider unioni^alion. Colleges must attempt to cultivate positive attitudes 
toward promohi>n and transfer among their supervisory ranks. When 
implementing a promotion from within" program, one difficult policy 
decision IS whether a uv// qualified internal candidate should be selected 
t>ver an external candidate who may be the best qualified for the job. The 
adoption ot clear-cul policies in critical areas such as this is necessary to 
the ilevelopmeni ot effective personnel programs. 

Promotions from within usual!/ carry a test period analogous to the 
probationary period. Department heads may be reluctant to accept a 
present employee over an outside applicant unless the opportunity is 
provided lo lest the employee on the job. A common prwedure provides 
that it an empl.>yee moves to a higher-level job, but is not successful, he 
or she can return to the old job, to one in the same classification, or to a 
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similarly classilied position. A small collegif may have difficulty follow- 
ing this prixtfdure il an appropriate vacancy does not exist to which a 
promoted employee could return. (Alternative programs for developing 
career paths by promotion from within are described in Chapter 4.) 

fob Posting 

Qualified employees should be encouraged to apply for vacancies in 
|he college that afford opportunities tor promotion. An effective means 
of notifying employees of vacancies beyond the entry level is to uie a 
"job posting system, which communicates news of job vacancies 
through bulletin boards, "dial-a-job" recordings, or other internal com- 
munications. These should encourage applications from employees who 
meet the minimum qualif icatior^ of the posted job. Jhe central employ- 
ment office staff must exercise considerable jud^ent in referring 
qualified employees tor the vacant position. An ideal "promotion from 
within system would restrict application for vacancies to current 
employees only tor the first week. However, this could be contrary to the 
institution s affirmative action plan unless the current work force reflects 
proper utilization of protected classes. 

Since members of protected classes are underrcpresented in the work 
forces of many colleges, simultaneous internal and external announce- 
ments of position vacancies generally are required co meet affirmative ac- 
tion program guidelines. The job-posting system has the advantage of 
apprising everyone of a vacancy when it occurs, thus placing the respon- 
sibility on the employee to pursue the opportunity. (See Exhibit 1"0".) 

Separation 

bmployees may leave the employ of a college by various means, in- 
cluding resignation, discharge, retirement, and death. Resignation is the 
primary methiKl of leaving employment. 

Colleges should require written resignations, preferably on an institu- 
tional lorm. There are three primary reasons for obtaining a written 
statement ot voluntary separation: (1) it avoids misunderstanding con- 
cerning i^e reason tor separation, (2) it can be an important document in 
challenging an unemployment compensation claim, and (3) it can be an 
important diKument if a discrimination charge is filed by a former em- 
ployee who alleges that he or she was discharged or forced to resign. The 
use ot oral, rather than written, resignation is unwise, and could prove 
costly to the institution. (See Exhibit IP.) 

0^ 
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A notice oj discharge should always be presented in writing to an em- 
ployee, preferably by registered letter to the employee s last known home 
address. The written notice may follow an oral notification of discharge 
and should explain the reasons for discharge, preferably citing the college 
work rules or regulation that prompted it. Letters of discharge should be 
succinct and clear, and all such notices should be processed through the 
central employment office to insure consistency of format. Centralized 
priKessing also maintains uniformity in application of other disciplinary 
actions, such as letter ot warning and disciplinary suspension without 
pay' (see Chapter 5) 



Vparjiion I'rotfss 

All separations should be channeled through the central employment 
office which should use a checli list or other torm to insure that all steps 
are taken for the efficient separation of employees. An institution s insur- 
ance programs may contain a conversion provision for direct payment of 
premiums to the carrier subsequent to employment, if so, this option can 
be communicated and sometimes acted on prior to separation. College 
property i^aintained by employees, such as keys, uniforms, handbooks 
and Identification cards, can be deposited at the employment of/ice, or 
verification can be obtained that these items have been returned to the 
appropriate office. 



i xit Ihlt rv K-«\ 

tmployee turnover is costly to any employer, but particularly to col- 
leges, which are labor-intensive. The resignation process can be an op- 
portunity to deter nine why employees are leaving, so that any necessary 
corrective action may be taken; the "exit interview" is widely used in 
higher education tor this purpose. An exit interview or exit interview 
questionnaire elicits the departing employee s reasons for leaving and in- 
cludes an evaluation of wages paid, benefits, and working conditions 
(See Exhibits IQ, and IQ..) 

The exit interview can provide valuable information that might not be 
obtained otherwise. Such interviews ideally should be conducted by a 
representative of the employment otfice who is skilled in interviewing. 
Since the empli>yment office is generally responsible for assisting the 
empU>yee with priKedures such as the conversion of insurance benefits, 
this prtKess can easily be combined with the exit interview. 
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Statt turnover provides an accepted measure ot the ettectiveness of 
H'reeninK. seleition. and placement ot employees. Although not totally 
representative ot these techniques, turnover can indicate faulty pro- 
cesses. Amon^ ditterent tormulas to determine rate of staff turnover, the 
simplest is to divide the average number of employees during a given 
periinl into the total number of separations. Most colleges, under this 
method, should have a turnover rate of approximately 15% to 20% an- 
nually, (This tan var>' according to geographical anas and other 
taitors,) It the turnover rate for a year exceeds 30%, there may be a 
serious problem with screening, placement, wages, benefits, working 
conditions, i>r promotional opportunities. This methixl for calculating 
turnover rate is recommended because it is easy to compute and to read. 
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\io\s til VVriU' a ( bssthi*ii Advi-rlisrmenI 



lh« 



I Wkit hr.ulifv, i.'h ti:;.- .„ul M.nl. nt sh.ill I usr („ jftr.K I j jn-rson 
'lu- t^pv i.,a.,,...uKi .s skills rvprru-mr. rJm.il.cn. and 

* V\fu'ii sli.ill 1 ,kI'. irlisf • 

• I f"^^ .|m. ,,.! .1,1.. itis, rj)»nt look • 

VVhal IKjtlin^; shall I I so? 

i'rrfMps ..iM. If. (lilt .in lr^^tlll. l.-r to tr.i. h ifu- rrpnir anJ 

.<prt..ti..|i ..| . l.c!rv.t>K . q„i;-:i„ rit .iful s.,tiHM.iH' with rxprru-nil- js jn 
. I.-. tr..(,.. sp,M, ,!,.,, vN.u.i.i !.. tm. I..r (lus p..s,ti.)n Siuh .in ind.viilu.il 
^%.«iiKI li.iollv ., ,,,,,,1.1 >:l.imf .it .,n jiivrriisnm'nl lilU-d 

Insinut..! tM.i h. .|„. u.Hil.l,,it..inlv rr.i.l ..m- lu'.uM tU-tlronus 
"""'•'i till.' ..in iLintu'd IjUt in llu- .idviTlist- 
m.fu t.l.riM.ru ,....v.t..iti..n oi hv l.-t(rr At liim-s ii m.,y U- di'sir- 
il'l. ..r n.,,-...,tN :,..,,.ss t.tir.iur.in.uiv.Tlis,nu'nl undrr sfvrrjl dIHit 
•I' r. 1. f ;|„ i...,.,.!,.st .m.li. iur .,| iH.iirJ Kuk^rLunds, 

l"!'"! -.!. ff' i! -fi, . .i.'lit ! ,n th.- hrip v\.iiil»d st'i lion .in .uivtTtiM'-. 
"" J"' I''" ' A^lvntiMTm-nts iisi,.,||y .,rf lisu-d .ilphdbi-li 

'■' ■^ ' '• ' ■ '" ■" •'■•"> >'"•' {•"•l«^t <ooiiliii.iior lor vour in.iin- 

tfn.i;., . ,1, [..,..■.., .-. ,„l\,.,tisrtiu'r)l rniv.lit Uv sft up .is lolluvvs: 

. • ''1 » I > I H 'Kl h li.' 

'. I.I 111. I 

1 • in,- -f.. ,^..,.1 K):. i..;stt,i!ivr Irtst pi.i. , s t|„. ,i,iv,-i tisrriu'nl in \hv 



Hov\ Sh.uilii I Wurd flu- AilvfrliM'tm-nl (( onlt-nl 

I^"f ( .1.- :.M. , f) ir.. •iif , vMlh .in ,idv«TtiM-m»'nt lor rv.implf, it 
• ■'■Id K ., -M, .Mk. I,. .1.,:. If .ippl„.„„ ,„„st h.iv.'.it lf.ist hvr vr.irs 
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i>l t-KpTuruf. IVrh.ips a trudvT has only ihrw and one-halt years oi 
ii'Liinl fxprruMu v hut ttu* fxjHTit'niC is espei tally koikI and may be ade- 
ijiMir h»r rhf This pTsnn should not be deterred trom answering the 
ailvtrtisi'du iu thri»u>;h ti»i» hrm a hmitahon on qualitications. Morede- 
taiUnl sinvnin>; ^»in ht* ilonr through lorrespondente. However, the ad- 
vrrhst inrnt >hi>ukl nu ntion any ifa qualihcations. such as "must be 
C frtitu'il i\ih\\i All iHintant 

!>nn t trv N» Nt'll v\h»it i*viTyi)nt' rlsu has io otter. Henetits, such as re- 
iiit nu iu prox;r.irn jnd paid vaiation, can be mi-nhoned. But perhaps you 
tilsii otiff brnrtits whivh vour lonipelilors do not, such as educational 
pfiviU>;rs ti»r thr r!npli \vr and his or her larnily. or extra paid vacation 
M ivhiistmas lit* Nutf li» rinphasi/e such items. Also, you may use 
phfas4's sm h js pUasant campus atmosphere/' "many cultural activi- 
ties t ti Make thr advertiKrment ionversatiijnal; try t^> niciKe the reader 
si'%int tn ri s|HMul KeroerTiher, you re selling something. So use a sales 
appin.uh 



How Should the Advertisement Look? 

I ir«^t the hi Milin^ shouUl be in fairly lH>ld type to attract the reader's 
.titrnth>n I fu' hi\iv the ailvertist ment tan be in regular (agate) type. 
It tfu' (iMilrr IS iptrrested the advertisement will be read, regardless ut its 
M/t It K »»niprttiu»n ts !.een tor the talents you re seeking, i' may be neces- 
vaf V u> iiM' A vlispLiv advertisement to make it more distinctive. 



Where Shall I Advertise? 

I ^»[lsivll•^ tnr .irras ^sfure .1 piTson with the type ot background you 
.m si l k iPK Is ftu^sl liKelv tn Ih' toUntl. I nr example, areas where large air- 
i ' I'MfuitJi 'uriTs .in liH ateil typit ally are ^ood siiuues nf persons with 

1 1 v'li'i'i-t ^k ills 

Ptsrafurt^Mn itu' insiitiitn»n should he kept in mind when considering 
jJvri?isi/v»; Muvlui An rastrrn mstitution mav have ilifhculty negotiating 
'A!tf< .in iipptuant t»n thr VVcst C i»ast fu-i ause o\ problems m interview- 
f euH ativ>n .mil mrth 

U<t>it,ill\ iirlMr> nev\spapers proiltiie thi' largest responses. Also, 
•.'u !> nt'wspjprrs >:rnr»ally n»ver more thiin the metropolitan areas. How- 
♦•M r t>ru' ^\x>iK{ appluant reading a small town newspaper is nec- 

< N^at\ N» till .in .^peninK A number ot .idvertisements can be placed in 
>inalli r m wspapeis h»r a prue n»tnf>ar.ible to that i»t om» advertisement 
ri a tnrtjopnlitan newspaper 




When Sh^ll I AJvrrtivr? 

Sumluvs jrr htst »or urbjn mwspafHTs TheM* are JistributeiJ tt> 
hiMiu-s ihriMiK^out thr stjir anJ t>ht'n ihey im lude a tfjiured dassihed 
M-i rion on t mptiwrnm Hi^vsrvi r ihv iKiily urban m vvspaptrs i>tlen do 
not i »rrv i lassifiril advi rtis4'rntwu .n ih* ir rural editions For daily news- 
|»a|HM . iht* vmIh'x m thv wtt-k Ihf better Uir pU in^, adverlis^'menls job 
stt kerstli. not ^ viv to .in aitivt in iheir seanh toward (he end o\ ihe 
week 



lair ImplovTTH-nt Trjihce I jv\s 

I he U'ilt ral ^ovt rnrnent and imisi sLMes have laws ihat prohibit'dis- 
i rifiunatorv advi f ti^in^, I hiM- laws make it illeKal lor help wanted*' ad- 
vt rtiM'f nentN to spn itv raie i reed national i>riKin sex. or a^e (unless 
sex Of a>;i is a h^n.i tijf \ i uiuitional iiualifuatiofi li>r the |ob adver- 
tisid' I hi iru luMori ot the tollovs in^ statement at the end ot the ddver> 
liM'tnrnt IN M>>:rsit.J An I ijual Opportunity Attirmative Artion Em- 
plo\rr 

A Sampk Advcrtitemcnt 

PtrvoniMl Aniitant 

Opening j» ^ Collefr in the employee per- 
sonnel department. Experience in penonnel work or related areas pieferrcd. 
plui bachelor ft degree or equivjteni. Many liberal benefits, includiiv^ educa- 
tional privilesTf (or you and your family. Pleasant college totvn in a c^'enic 
pan ot the Mate, with excellent hunting, fishing, camping, and other recrea* 
tional tacilitiet Write to (address^ 

An Equal Opportunity /Affirmative Action Employer 

AiKeitisement C hei k I is! 

1 I ! It V orMr»M.nu .»fr^ 

^ V\ f)vf 1* l it' 

I V\'^t» >h.uM appU ' spi i skills expmennv <*ti i 
^ ^^lllIl>• p(MfKs \%h!at iTiakes you jri attrac \ivv i-rnphncr?! ^ 
p I I vN Jot s .»fu .ippl\ tor ttu' |ol» * 

I ■ avivrrM .t'DM lU \ lolate anv te<l»'ral or state jntitlisc, rimina- 
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Fxhibit II 

1 Kl fMnoUllM INgl IK\ (.1 IIM: 

riirfnm* tht* duiilf 

\\u\v Mi' .1 v.uiil\ trJrral Kms *intl rxriulivt* ortlers requinnK 
i\nu\\ v^u\A^^\ mi \^\ (>f>[>nrtiniitv atui jthrnuiUvf «iitu>n Under IdWs 
M rr.nn |>r.K fn t s rt l.ifiii^ t(> rTTi[>lo\ inrnt »>n \hv [»arl ot cmploytTs. IdbiU 
mni' IS i'rTi[>|.Af!M nt .i^.t iu ns ami othr»s arr lonsiilered illeKal if such 
(M.h tui s Jis. M:!Hnati' .u.ainst persons bet dust' raie, sex. a^e, reliKion, 
*»*L'r h.iiuiu.i[> .inn tr\ arit-st ami n>iirt rei ortl. The s( opt* oMhese 
lavNs lias t \}>an ir»i l>v rnrnt tourt Jmsions 

I Iirs4 l.uNs arui i»'iiri r itn^^s inako it ru'n-ssary lor employers and 
i'thi i', in1u> tun vN.>rkris *(> takr pri'iautu»ns loncerninK \hv content of 
tfn u t tnpli V ivrnt a[>[>lkjru»n torms as wril as questions sometimes 
.l^k»^l o» ;t>l^ .ipph, jfits I his ^uule IS [>ruvided to assist in understanding 
.uhI ap[^lv :u'. !}u favN u>il lu'l[> avt>Kl asktn^ questions in the pre- 
rfn|Mo\ uwrA pf.Ht 0, th.rt w.mKI >^jv4' potentially preiudirial inlormation. 

It fu uK! lu . nil rs!s ,h1 v IraiK tfiat thiN)<iiide is nol a completr defini* 
litin of vshat tan ami cjnnot be asked of applicants. It is illustrative and 
afii nipts fi' .if'sAi r tht qurstit>ns im^st Irequently .isketl toncerninK the 
'•'-^^ ^ 'I'fi 'l^w :*u'st tasi's tfrt' );iven rules, ntfier directly or by 

' ^ I- ti* lii pt f ^^>nn^l iiUi>lveil in the preemph)> rnent pro- 
' ' ^' * ' ' * f''^ ' >' f ^ n VMin; ami si let lu»n I hi^ ^uiile pertains iinlv 
'^/ii' 1* i^lv t r :isi TU'nts t'tt ttirt ( \vd fo all a[>plu ants prior to eiti- 
l^oMiii-nt l*>S'::'\) ;ot> rrqmri'ii M^r n t t»rtls sut h as raie. sex. and 

''^i ' ; r>s W ivi\uvs\n\ after \hv apf.luant is on the 

t''-'^' i^^'H vh\{ a:.}' .r^tonnatu>M p. m»( ust-il h»r any subsequent 
' •t" i^M' .1 :r> vipk f .nlin>'. lavolt 

i f.N « .iri t'n» if^ft Dilrti fi^ proliiliit i'Mi[>l'.tvers Irorn obtainin>^ 
' '^f' r» I'* *} :''f''f WMtion al>»nit a[>[>lu ants as K>nv. ^is the ques- 
' ' > ■ ^ ' ' ' • "MfiMfi tiMt t i^tiKI Im' usi'ii htr tlisi MiTunatt»rv pur- 
; " * • \pp aV.miIvI mv'( \h- iiu tuira>;t'd fo volunteer inttirrnation 

'•'f^'ui.li r f-. I ..r i.iv^s not rt'sfrut tin- riv.hts t>| tMn[>loyers to 

' M I'l. '»'t'>saT\ lor saf i-.tai tor\ n>h ptrlorrn.im tv hut re- 

M ^i; .i.it.:^ ot ijualitu aln>ns U)r hiring bt- applii^ii t'quallv tt» all 

• ' ' '^1* '^^ int ri- routiru" .niiu-Tcmt ti> Kiw vvill nt»t a(( om- 

■ ' '( .i" '^S '^Jrii In thr M»{ir?. ami ( on>'rrss 1 Tnph»vnu'nt 

^ .''^ ir M l t lifnir^atrii onl\ iMhf Liv. s arui rt'>Hilatums are tt>l 

' " ♦ r ' I'l* ^' f l»<'\ wrrt' ^ \':u I hiv >;iMiit' v. in tissist el 

' rtjii.il f !*im|»» \ rm-nt oppi»rMjnir\ .if anv ( olir^'.r. 



Subint 
1 Njmv 



2 M^nUl^nJ 
IjmiU Status 



4. Hand li dips 
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IVrfnis>ibW lni|uirirs 

In .11. \ i>iJ;f.*.fMl ,fiK»fnMiu»n rrl»iMv«' to * h.in,(»' ot lurne us** 
•! .II* i'!u»! p.iff I .'f nukn.iiiii' iinrsN.ifv tf ffuhlt* .i i hi*i k 



* * ■•■'■■'■•'*■'■ ''J t^'*' 'tn*''^ -if'f tht' rniniinuitt 

'•' 1^ -I • t-. i.iu ,irul i'\lu,if)of> :lMt on luring 

• '''' **' ■■ •■ -'^-''ffftl iM thr for?!i or ,1 hir'iMi Mitii.itr 

• ^ . - p...ot or .1^:.. 

' ^' I '» ^i.. u"*u-nt If liiirvt I .in V .Hi {iJir»i>fi (Moot i»r 

• " ' "' "J ''If*' i-- Mihir« : 'o vi-f 'M» .It ion ot .i^c 

■ 1^ ' • ' « I • .-f nof .in .tppiu ,int is \ oun>;»'i tli.n^ thr 

• • • :■ '"^ ' ■ - ^..'M ^ : :o ff'». prov isioru .♦r Kch.ilMlitjtion 
^ ' • '' I' I'l ifr. itiAl fo ifuli* .III- [mu jnj to 

'"^ ' .j?Hlh .ippt J I }'» * f'ip;..\i f must imlu .itr 
"i « "> ' I' . . o!!ip':.rrur vMf!^ 'fit ::n itatnu) IS « oluf^ 

• "< •• "".i-.-n ;n hi'irv N.Mi^'.ht ot^U to rrr'til'. Jis 

•M' o- ; >-.iv!i .'ppof !.;fMht's |,.t thf ll.Kul li Jppr J 



I hi Ki h.ilMiiMtinn Alt oi 1^7% hMhul^ rmpUncrs rrom^skinx 
lot' .ippL.ints v,»*mT.il inir.tu^ns ahiuit whi-thrr ihev are 
h.inJu jppnl or jshn^ thi rii aKuit thr njturi' jnd sfvenly ol 
thi'ir h»inilu iips 

\n tmpli»vi r tnust hi- prq^rtd to provi* th.it .my physK j| jnd 
ni'nt.il rrqmri'fiu'nls |(>r j job .ire duf to busini'SN netesMty 



id 



liuiuirirt Thai MimI Be AvokM | 

hu|uiftei» jbour rhf name that would indKditr applicant » 'S. 
linejK** ann'»try. njnonal orixin or dr^irnr ^ 
hu^uirv inri» previous nann* ot jpphunt where it h4% been 3 
i h jn^eii hv lourt order i»r ittherw iNe 
hidiijtf Miss Mrs Ms 

Am lru^ulr V indu jtmx whether jn jpplu jnt is mjrried single 
vji\ on I'll enXtiK^d eli 
Number .ind jx** •^t children 
Intorrn.ition on child i ure jrrjn^enients 
Arn i{urstions loniernin^ pre^nuncy 

An\ sirntl.ir i^uestion thjr direiily i»r indirectly results ir limita 
lion ol (oh i»pporiunilv in »inv way 

Keijinretnent thai jpplu ant stale a^e or date <»l birlh 
KiHjuirrrnrni thar applicant produce pri»t»l o\ a>?e in ihe torm 
»♦! a birth cirtiluate in baptisnM! recitrd 
'I hi A^i- Mis* ritninatuMi in Iniployment Act ot Nt>r tiubids 
riiTun.ition a>:ainst prrsons K'twoen the ^ws k>\ 40 and 70. \ 



5. S^x 



0* KAit or 

Color 



7. AddrvM or 
Duratkin of 



0. BlrthpUct 




\--' ■ 



PtrmlMibb Inqukin 

■ " ■ •• M'pt i .»f ' fr ..». .It".: 4 rrtiisin^ 

'* < .i: >>n u III n. 't n-* ^/ n t-f v tf*M!t!u-n| 

««■' : « i.kttl ;t trit\ jrr j: ^ ins .ill 

« ' ■ » • rr" . ,ir» j r ft -f fl^ *\ .i llMfUH't 



b«iMj lull «(v( 4i)>j(ii»njt ifiulitii Jtion 



.III ^ . i: \ ' 



Inqiiirta Tkal MmI It AvolM 

.ifui !lu' ^iiv prrtornijiuc ot the |nh 

I ^upt M I a MS whfr** undue hardship v jn btr provt?n. 
••r]>plo\r^s must tiiakt* ri-jsiinable jicumttUHlation^ tor Ihe 
f»li\ sii jl/.iiul iiu nlal hnuKi^'vMiN ot jn i»iiiplov«» or dppiuant. 

.1.(1 r.itJ.Mi «>l ph\su j| srfirn^ and pn'Vision ol jkIs 
Sr^ <«l iipi'lu arw 

An\ ij\H'T iru|iitr\ v\l)n h ^Mnild indii at** si-\ 
S**^ IS /nut ,1 luxausf a )ob irivolvt s phs sual labor (such 

as f'f a\ \ hinn^ hi'yond th*' lapaiiJv of some v\omcn. nor can 
i Mipio\ ftH fit bi' M'shiilfvl |ust bnauM' I hi- |ob is trjdihonally 
I.ibrUd nu'ii^vNoik or VNonu'n s wi>rk 

Si x I aanot br usfd as a Kutor tor d*"ii'rnni\in^ whtlh^-r or not 
an .ippluanl \\\\\ \h- sjh^tird in »i |>artuular u^b 
A\ Old qursihins i i»ru*rn!nK «*pplu ant s hn^ht or Afi>;hl unless' 
\ » >iM ,iM prov *' tlie\ ar*' nei rssarv requirements ti>r the n^b to be 

|MTlrrri'iil 

A| phi ant s rav *• 

C oior of appluanl s skiri f\<*s hair or ^»!Jirf questiorif direi tly 
or ifuljrfUK inilnatin^; rait or iv»l<»r 

•-►p^'Mlu i'u|i]K\ itWo (or* i>:n addrrssrs shuh \\i>oId indicate 
n,itit»na! ori>;in 

Nanus i»f rt l.itionship of perstms uiih w hofii »ippluanl resides 
VMii ifu r appliiani oun-. or renls borne 

[<jft[\plaie ol applutint 

l^irthpLui' ot appluants parents spouse* or other relatives. 
Ke*]uirei!u'r^t th.it apphiani subtinl a birth lerlituate or riat- 
uraii/ation or baptismal reiiirii belt»re eniplCHynient. 
An\ oiftt r inquiry into national on>;in 



9. Rtliglon 



10. Mililiry Record 

11. Phulograph 

12. CiliienUiip 



13. Anmiry or 
Njlioiul 
Origin 

14. tduialion 



Applnjnt-* rtlimdUN lif nominahon or dHili4tu>n church, 
p. Wish pjstiu i>r rflijcrtujs hifiutavs (ihst'rvi-il 
Ap(»i. .ints ni.i\ iitM br u»ld thdl .inv pariK ular ri>ligktus ^ri^ups 
.iri' rt qiiirril tt) N\t>rk on thru rt'li^inuis holiilays 
\n\ Jiujuir\ \o iruinatr or uirntiK religious iifntmiinalMin Of 

I vpr t»l Jist h,ii>;i- 



Kn)uir»'in«-rit that .ipplu.ini .i pfu't^yraph to his or her 
.ipplu .ition 

Ki'i^iji-st th.it , Ipplu iMt at his or ht-r i^ptuni suhmit pho|o|;raph. 
Ktquirnm'iit ot photograph MUr mtervifw hut lH»K»re hinnK 

wUm K\K',u\r\' an- vou a iiti/rn< 
V\ lu thi-r jpplu ant or his i»r ht-r parents nr spous<» art- naturali/t\i 
Of nati\r lu>rn 1' N iin/en'. 

l^*\U' whvu .ipplnant oi parrnls or sptii.s*' a(v|uirf(i V.S 

I iti,'< nsfiip 

Ut .juif* 11. rw th,it .ipplii ai»' pr«»Juir his or hvi natura'udhon 

V\ In ihi'f appli4 ant s part-nls oi spouv art iti/fns oj |( r U S. 

Iruiuifii-. init> appliiants hnta>tf .inMstrv nath^na) i»ngin 
il'Mtnt hirthplan' or nu^thi-r tt»n>;iK' 
\a!ii*!\al I'n^'jfi ot apphiants p.irt'nt'. or <;pt»usi» 

\f''. ini|iiif\ a'.kin^: sp»'t jfu alK \Uv nat:Mnalit\ racul or 
f * !:>;ioi> atf ih.iMitn i»t a s» hi'ol 

Iniju'fv as to f\»»v\ ioru>:n lan^;iia>;»' al>ilit\ ua^ ai^uirt'd 



\ 



15. E%prririH« 



Mr 



t/Kiuirlef That Mint Be Avoidfd 



lo. Cunvktiun. 
Arrrtl. 4ml 
C our! Knurd 



17 Krblivr^ 



Id. Noliir in 
( 4^ of 
I nirrKt^iHV 

1^. Org^ni/^litins 



20 Kiffifri*nir> 



21 MisirlUnruu^ 



jiit ^« .1 



IV If I f'f M * 

Tm: .»r'\ fTiisvi.i'fiji.M's .'rT>issutn> i»t 



A'.k ^..r V Im. k into ' pifs.Tj > .irrt-st i mirf • t * on\u lu»n rt-turJ 
M n^'t sub>ljr>4ul!v rvljlfd to UitutiMn^ jrui rrspnnsilMiitu-s dt 

I 

liv' all of>i.,:i,/.,tiuns Ju^n. sot i^ht s dnJ IpJ^j^s lo which 
\*vui In lun^', , 

Mi.h ini Tinjfion wouKI imluatf throuxh ihj;aiter or nam*' 
if'i rj.i n li^'jon i oK.r dnir 'ry of iht- nu'mbershii 



flip 



Ki'tjiit st ri fi rrnn' tr»»ni .ipplu.ints pastor 



Anv inHMu. should b. ..oid.d vshuh .l.houKh „«. ,p.ci»u-lly lU.ed -mo„K .he -bov.. U designed .o.lkl. l„form...on « ,o rac.. color, .ncolry, ... 

rrliKion hjndiiap or jrrrM 4nd curl rnurd unlc« b.«d upi>n » bona fid* occupatluiwl quillfkation ' ' 

ERIC 
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Exhibit ir^ 

Application For Employmont 

AN EQUAL O^POMTUNITV EMI»LOYEM 

Before compiet.r^g th.s appucdlion you are advised lhal ^otk tchedules and duties may ba 
m.Hjified from tmu' to t»me at the convenience of the coMege Vou are further advised that 
jJturnats iim.idr juD functions may be assigned during those periods \(yhen school is not m 
session Compietlun of th.s form indicates an acceptance of these conditions 
Please Pnnt c 

Middle 'Soc Sec No 

AddfMs No .^Street cty $!ate Zip Code' ^Telephone 
Length of Tim« Pf«»i»ent Aihjress Previous Address 

Notify in Eft>«fg«ficv Name 

-J 

z Phone 

O i? 

a Have You Any Functional O.sab. -ties Th^t Could Affect Your Performance in the Job You Hav« ApplM FoT? 
a 

No of Days Lost •rom Work tn Past Year Due to Illness or Othec Reasons Explain ~ ' 

Have You Been Convicted of a Ser-ous Cnme Within the Last Five Years? (A conviction record will not bsT 
bar to ernpiova.er.t jepena.oq ^n such factors as your age at the time Of the crime, seriousness of th« 

crime jnd nature o* the cnme n reiatton to the position you are applying for ) 

Pt>s.t.on Des.reo Salary Expected (Per Month) ' Date Available ~~ 

^ Other Posttiofis ♦ur VVhii,h Qua' * ed * ' ~ 

I/) 

iu 

a Who Ifitere-ilea You tn Us or W^o Referred You fo US'* 

? Njme of Relatives tn piove.l Dy CoUege tl.idicate Location Where Employed) 

Have You e.er B^»v> ErT^^o.-J bv Th.s Coileg.'^ Hav*' You Ever Applied for Employment With This Cof- 
If Yes When A Where ^ lpg».7 |f y^s. When & Where'' 

C»f. le HighPsf GMiJe Comp»ettM <n Eiich High School College 

9 10 11 12 12 3 4 

Name UH .it.on ..t H.gh Scr^o. i Course Year Grad Class Rank 

-r '^arTu. Mocat v n ot Cvxiege 'Oegree Major Wear Grad ^ClassRank 

>^ N<irn,. A locjt v.n Bi^s^n.-ss Apprentice or Course 'Year Grad 'ciasi> Rank 

L> V'H .itiO'Ml School 

O Ar»» V )u Stutlytr^g f^nv% ' .Vh^f > Where'' 

Othe' Tfd.n.ng or SK,hs Tvp ng m Yrs Experience Shorthand wpm Yrs Experience 

Chech iXi Ativ tgu.pfvent You Are Now Canable of Operrjting 

typewrite' Dictaphone Key Pun( h Machine Adding Machine Calculating Machine 
EiectroHK 0.r i PfocPss ng Equip ^Specify Type Below) Other Machines (Specify Below) 

J HrHfK n.uf u S S.-'. Service Schodis or Specal Experience 

S..if»i t ve Serv, e Nun ^er A Ciass.f icdfion Local Board No & A(j'dress Reserve or National Guard Status 
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persoptPtel practices 



CMnOYMf NT NltTOHY 

Litl all •mpluyiiHint fw i«tt ttn yt^rs B«gin «nth moti r»ctnl ftrti and account for any lapMS inamploymtni 
Namaof Empic/ar Addrtii ^ Oal#Il 



Job Tula 


Dapartmani 




Name of Sunervitor 


From 


To 


DaKfiba Maioc Job Dui>et 












Monthly Salary 

Slarling Fm^l 




' Raaton For Laaving 








Nama of Employar 
Job fttia 


Daparfment 


Address 


iName of Supervisor 


Oal«a 

From 


To 


Oaicriba Major Job Duties 












Monthly Salary 

Starling Final 




! Reason For Leaving 








Nama ot Employar 
Job fitla 


Oepar tenant 


1 Address 


jName of Supervisor ^ 


DalM 

From 


To 


Oatcriba Ma|or Job Outiei 













Monthly Salary | r^.^h For Leaving 

Slarlm9 Final | 

May We Contact Yoor Present Employer^ 

HCFCflENCEt 

List the Names of Three Personal Keferences Who Know You Well: 
Do Not List Former Employers. Relatives or Close Friends. 

Sireaf and City Address j Telephone Occupation ' How Lor)g Has He or 
♦ I ^ ^ . Known You? 



Ramarks tUse This Space to Provide Any Additional Information You 
Feel Will Assist Us m Evaluating Your Qualifications For Employment) 



I hereby certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the answers to the foregoing questions Mn6 
statements are lrut» and correct If anything contained in this application is found lo be untrue I 
understand I wHi be subject to disfV)issai at anytime during my employment. I further understand that 
employment may be contingent upon my passing a physical examination to the satisfaction of the col- 
lege medical eiammer if employment is obtained under this application I will comply with all rules 
and regulations of the college I also authori2e my former employers lo release any information thay 
may have regarding me I understand this application is valid for one year only 



Signature of Applicant 
Date 



Do Nut Write m this Space 
Comments 



rriii coll«o« dMi not •ogAQ« m tfiftCfMninelion in ill 
progr«mi. acti«it«i, and poiic«t •Qamit iiudanlt.-p'O' 
ip«ctiv« ittMlAnti. •mpiov«*t. or prMPKliv* 9inpk>f 
99% on account of racfl^ cotof. reMgioA. •itMHc or 
n«ttoo«i origin, apt. poffton«lhAndic«ip. or Ml SMChpol 
tcy ti in complianca witn tht rtguirofnontl of Titltt Vt 
and VII of iht Ct«ii Rightg Act of i«S4. Titia IX of Iht £du 
cation Am#ndm*nl| ol t9f2. Iht Aalubililal ion Acl of 
t9/3 and an oth«f appi»cai>i* radtrai. Halt, and local 
ttatutai. Q«dinarKtt and raguiaitoni 



Q ♦nle'^awedSy ^ Date 

ERIC 
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Application tor Lmployment 



Af^'d (..(Mil* 



I' • N.W*' ,lppll«»d fOf^ 



'• I ^ ' ^ w ' '.ii tpf .1 , >nuf iigt' dl the tirrit' of Iho 



Ti' * ■ i 
• ! . I' • 



Rvcofd ft I: clue All 1 



■ ' . ' ''>r'**^"J (.*rdilw4ti? ' or O^grofi 
No 



1 i 4 



Yes 
No 



ERLC 
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lift b«low ill pr«»«nt «itd p4i«i •mpioym«nt t>«gtnnmy with youi mott r«c«nt 



* * ■■ * I ' 



ERIC 



Sui»'>.tturH Applicant 



'•'; ■»■■ > / t • J ' >• fi»i».J M'» fi.ltiofU»l rKigifi a^tV Of 
•''[ <*" • 'f' r- -n s'ji :t tr-f fU'fMtMiitation Act ol 
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fwi/i/i»y«it'Mf 



Inhibit IC 

PrcrmploymenI Information 

')ear Applicant: 

In order tor this college to Comply with Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity and Attirmative Action regulations, we are required to compile 
summary data on the sex. ethnicity, handicapped status, and veteran 
status ot all applicants. The intormation solicited o<^ «he reverse side of 
this letter is collected for the sole purpose of providing data to be used for 
statistical analysis; therefore, ydu should not identify yourself on this 
form. It should alsii be clearly understood that you have the option of 
supplying or not supplying the intormation requested. 

This intormation. it provided, will neither enhance nor detract from 
your opportunity tor employment at the college. Furthermore, informa-. 
tion provided on this torm will not become a part of any personnel file, 
nor will it be made available to those making employment decisions. 

Director of Personnel 



Applkant Information 

Sex: Male Age 

Female Date 

Ethnic Backgri>und: 



Enter Most Appropriate Number: 

1. Negro-Black. Atrican descent. 

2. Asian American — lapanese, 
Chmese. Korean, etc. descent. 

3. Other non-White -Aleutian, 
Malayan, Eskimo. Polynesian, 
etc. descent. 

4. Spanish surnamed Puerto 

Veteran Status. Ves 

No 



Kican, Cuban, Latin Ameri- 
can, Spanish descent 

5. White— Caucasian, Indo-Eu- 
ropean descent. 

6. American Indian 

7. Filipino. 

8. Mexican. 

Period ot Service: From 

To 



fiandicappt^d Status: Yes 

No _ 



Nature u\ Handicap 

(amtmued next ^ftige) 



\ 



What Promptfd \ou io Appiv tmploymt^ne at the CiilU-gt-? 

I AUvertis«rment Sourcg 
2. Announcement Source 

3 Advisixl to apply by Faculty or Staff Member _Friend 

Relative Other 

4 24-hour hmployment Oppi>rtunity Recording 

5 Other 



For IVrsi>nml Ottice Use Only: 
H 1.14 ullv 

C l*r(tfcssi«tnj| nontjiullv 



Type of job 

F SkilUuKratt 

1 . SrrvK f or Maintename 



l\WSit IH 



Hin\ to C ofuluil an I mphnrQent Interview 



' :• yi "* ^ rtniru ihr i|ii.ili(K.itu'iiN o| ihr .i|)|)|iidnl 

' ' ^rrwiy Ar* fix- institution .ind ;Hi (•rn|>l(>\ rMi nl it ol 
1 ■ ' ^ , of)v|i|,'r in nipl* ^s rni'nt mtiTVtrws are 



; ; ( ^ 



Inlt'f \ ii \sK i skilU 

' ^^''^^'-'M'^'i ot .in olMnfivi' viruponu uiih .in .if>[>rrc uition ot 



* . t i-'M, iMj'..»tiji .if»fMMt.im r .ind r!Mnncr 

* ' ; M V ,.{1 !>t>tl> rvptrssu>n ,nui i'f!>[Mi lirnvion. 
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I r.ijrMnk; \i\ inti r \ u'v\ iny, tfi hnu|ut's 

I uli iMhli rsf.iruiiiu' i^f iristilution.il sinu turr thr tV|H'S rf work pvr- 
r^Tiiu J t^:.n;,tu-i;r jrul thi i jii.ilih. .it ii .fw i ►[ rni[>lv)vi'i'N rrquiml io 

I \ jH»s of IntiT Virv\s 

h^tt r virvvv I, MS . j't'vor i/nl .iMordmy; to [)ur[M>sfv mlrnMty. .mil 

^ ' H*'^ ' . ; A Mri'i'nin>; drviu' usnl to JrtrrminV 

Ahit^M f .1 rn.-rr t xN r^.;vr :Urrvn v% is vvorthAfulror nnrssdry 

' ' ' * • ■ \ :r.iin:n>', nu'tfioil tor thr ru'vv mtcrvirwiT; it 

^ ■ * • ' " ' • ' A i ofn[>!n,ilion o\ ilirn I ,ind inilirn t qurstn>n 

:M, ; J.t i Mf .i f , /■ihlt-J |»v Ifu- intiTviiwrr, but thr .ipplitdnt is 

* ' * ■ ■ *■ • ■ I ^'t -lost inlrnsivi" mi lhiui. v\ fm h dttrmpts tt) 
..-.»r corvp:r'i f- of I .i[>|>lu .mt It im liuirs questions dboul 

• S ' I ♦ l-r.ihh .is \hv\ nkilr ti> ihr |oh 

' * ' • " ' • ' • •* Ki ijuiM's .rviTjl mtrrvu'vviTs lo mh* 



' * ■ .!. .,•;>' • * » lot^ v.u .iru V .»n.l t.ii ts [M-rtinml ti> ilcp.irl- 

■ * " • ' i ' ■ .»"v! ; • \ .tl ,ir r.in):rf!M'fM 



li ihnujiu's lit |fitrr\ u'w in^; 

' ' • ' ' ' ' ' ri.n tfu' inU rvH w U t>nu'rnin)'. obji'ctives 

' * f'tt- :» ♦riv.' :[u j[>pludnt Sti,il\ thf dppladtion, ttM 

* e , • >r. K . If .i!t.iin;(! m .hiv.irui'i |ob iKsi ription .mJ 

■ " I'- - I f it 'Of prt\.u\ Ki sr to x;rc't't thr jpplii .irtl in 

^' ' ' ^ » • '^v lUfMi' inlroilja r voiirsril . 

' • < . r. I'oinf iHit tfuit It IS to thi' ♦itlvantdKi' 
" " irf '^ r ^ jful if:s(;(tjt,on to Im* sutv th.it »hr n^^ht person is sc- 

' • ^ M -''f J' -J^ bv rt'vu'vvinv. l\\v »of>ilurK's dpj the .ipph- 

" '•^ ' ]• i .jp [m Ji .rrininnl wfu'tfuT the )0'> is onr in which • 
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hf v»t shr will U' Mv tt» ptTttt^Mi smtrsstulK' I x()lain \hv job m terms 
lis iliitu's h.tufr funus p;iv \|>f( Kil allMi turns jnj uP'Vsirabk- 
lurrs / >s^n t i ! « ">»w7 A Jtuiul Tralisiu approjt h I'monra^es tihe appli- 
lant to d'jMUss his i>t hn K*>a!s prnbltrns, ami bai.k^round. At this 
pi»int thr a[>[»lKani nun iittu r VMlhilrav\ Vi>luntarilv or lan bi- puliti'ly 

1 4<.'i /'u. ^v:r '.fui wfi,4 I fu' inltTvjt vv slarls with lhi» i»xp*'CteJ 

ijui-auuiN i ntiM'ininv; v\ork hisfiwv atui aiiualum It ist'asy at this point 
U> rstaf»lisl) .i trirnilK irUortnal xvU\i\\ rtlationship Wilh rapport 
rstabhshni k v.in pn>bf ttu- rnort' (HTsonal aspt-its ol thf apphcant s 
f Ml k>;ri>unil 

/ . r f/i. A.i ffi.^ut .^t tlu tiilktfi^ I hi' I animal ruli'ot the inter^ 

Mrv\ IV irt tfu appluai't talk irvvh I rl thr apphcaril volunti-er max^ 
itiuim inlorin.ith^M An irurrvu'\% in vshuh tht' mU'rvicvviT dm^s more 
lhaii t tfM talking; I^ [H»orly ivnduitrJ. I.on^ sik-nivscan bt' 

a ]K\i \ ol rfu- intt'ivu'\s but not to an I'vtrnt lhat ihv apph<ant binimios 
urh iMiUiTta, 

Liki- .iJ^\|:,.^\ An irUi^rvu'w shuuM nol hv hiirrii-d IVpi'ndin^ 

••n tlu- applu ar\t >> ^a* k>;Mni;ul and Ihi- p»>siiion. a satislactor y intervii'W 
tiKu fu n>in|»i< trd m k> riuniitt-s Sonu' niav takr lon^fK 

^' , » 'tuirirjt-r Phrase i]nt siu>ns ( onvi»rsa(ionalIy. bul 

v\iud thn- t .nt twlK N» rl:.)t fM'l*)vv thi* surtair la^ts; ni-vor arci'pt loose' 
I'rntTali.alion. An uliijiMti a(>praisal uiUtvhvv may mcliidi' personal 
inU»rnKirt.*i^ afv^ut Uw appluant Miuv*'V*»r any prrsi»nal intormation 
flh itrd m:-.' tM ri'laii'd to tf |ot» iti qiirsiion It is irn(>ortani that all 

V .4./"%: * I i\i lin>'. qui stions ar«" those ifiai ( an bi' an- 

swrrt'd vv:!(i i s;'npl> \ t vw rti> T ln'V ^i vi a i liic ti . what is fX(H'i ti'il 
.I'ul p!o\h!, \})r applu. in: \M:fi rrad\ fnadr answiTs (Juv'slion^ br>;in- 
:.!r^. uiff- Whtn UfuTi- i«r How em ourage ilf- 

laJfii trtH f iovs ;n>' .ir^svvr: . \i \ ('t I*'!! an applu ai i !*> hold intortnation 
•'f'*-' ^» i^^J appfo(>r;a!r point i!) thr ii.U'tvit'v\ C han^f the 

iM'.'ii'?^. 'M*; applu an* ^ ordt'f o| U">pi»nsr 
^ ^ . I tir irUt f \ irwri s ptfspnal t<'rlin>;s nmsl be 

kt p* ffuiwi-n I t'M^pii ««. ':'fM? int<'ivn\s a no* a i i>lJn^<■^nv; ^fssion. nor 
a pLut' f««' » • *h i*! aJ'Tiotnlion 

• ".i-i*- . . ' .4 Makt' nt^t< s ivi th* infer\ irw not [n)SM- 

!•!« n T'^< ci^ ' i \i :v vi* ra«l !nfrr\n'\\ nv^trs put u>ti»rnial it>n in an or 
''^-^^ v^^'u;l [M'rrnilv lati'i »>f«n.tiv!/ analysis |)r\flof> ust'hil 
^ : i*:*^?^ ■ A >,.ip /More itian a rnonsfi ir^ \\u api^iuant « vn on: and 
I* ^ " :t''' '! for jM I i.'d , •nipK»\ mrnf frnist Im' i|U<"-tiim('il 

^ ' ' \ , aN ff.//iy Whrn .i lontradution in the dale is 

' *ht' appl;i ant s attrrUion in a lnendl\ noru iitu al man 



at'* M 



employffient 
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fUT This will usujIK briPK N»rth a cDrmt answer. W {\xv applicant isn't 
truthtul. he ni she K'lomt's involved m turther and more obvious contra- 
ilu ti«»ns 

Oulinarilv smous rrsistamt to questions will not be encountered; if. 
hi>ivevt r the a[»[»Iuant di>es object to questions there are two ap- 
pfiMihe* \o obtaining the ne^t-^sarv intiumation while main taming K^>od 
vmII I hf simplest niethod is to Jr<»p the question and return to it later 
when the applicant may have become less resistant. The second ap- 
piiMifi ismt^rcvhrevt 1 xplain that these questions are asked ot everyone 
to detefftiMU' qualitiiairoris tor the position Such assurance as the 
lolltiVMn^ IS then >;iven hut it yiui have some valid reason for withhold- 
in>: this mtvwm ituwi nati'r..!!v ! won t' insist. A pause after this state- 
nunt Mtten induves the appluant ti) s[HMk up. The applicant is then in a 
pi^sii.on vvbeM" he or she mu^t pn^vule the desired information or explain 
vvhv lie i»r stu- retir»es tt^ ili> ^o 

t ^ x'ooJ r;// . hk'H..^K,Uuimsi^mtcfvw:c It it is certain that the ap- 
pluant IS Mot ijuahtu-d I >niliuje the interview at any logical stopping 
p«Mnt A smi[»u' ex[>lanati 'n ti» the ettect that no openings are available 
wf-. h tit the a[>pluants baik^round. or that other applicants came 
nt .iMT ti. nut ting the i>ver,lil fob requirements, is generally all that is 
ru'M ss.irv A tfuink Vi>u ri»r lominx; in is always >;iven. 

It tht .ipplu .mt !s qualitu d howi^ver. \\v or she may he referred imme- 
di.itt iv or t>f .1 ktvi ti> return tor another appointment. Regardless of 
uh, flu r or nof ftu .i[>p!uar>t is hired it is extremely important to retain 
>'.foJ vmII h\ i lositu: ttu' ir^U-rvu'w ^Muouslv. 
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Written Reference Check 



r n 

[address] 

L- J 

Sir or Madam: 

has applied for a position with . 

.In order to assist us with the best possible placement of 
this candidate, please fill out the form below and return it to us. We will 
appreciate receiving your early reply in the enclosed self*addrested 
envelope; information which you furnish will be kept in strict confidence. 

^ Personnel specialist 
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The candidate gave us the information below: 

Position: 

Supervisor: 

Period of employment: From 



To 



Is above information correct? 
If no, please correct 

m - 

Were services satisfactory? 
Would you reemploy? 
Reason for leaving 



(month/year) 
{ ) Yes 



) Yes 
) Yes 



Character 

Ability 

Initiative 

Reliability 

Punctuality 

Attendance 

Popularity 

Remarks: 



Excellent 

( 



Good 



Signature: 
Date: 



(Please use reverse side if necessary) 

Title: 



0(J 



(month/year) 

( ) No 



) No 
) No 



Fair 



Poor 
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Wriltcn Rclertiice Chtcli 

Date: 
Re: 

Dear Sir or Madam: 

The above named applicant has applied to this college for a portion as 

■ _ andhasgivenyournamcasa 

refcfence. The applicant sUtes that he or she was employed by your firm 

to ^ We would 

appreciate your answering the following questions: 

Position Held 

Was termination voluntary? Yes No U no, explain 



What is your assessment of this person in the following are2s: 

Skills , 

Attendance . 

Ability to work with others 

All information furnished will be held in confidence. If you wish to 
make any additional comments about this applicant, please use the 
reverse side of this sheet. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours. 

Personnel Administrator 

t: - 
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personnel practifes 



Hi)v\ to Conduct! a Iclrphom*, 
IVeinipluyimnt Kk*i«rcnce C hetk 



A |HtvrTi(»lo\ rnrnt ft U rt ruf chi^k is intrntlfd la discover jny und»ir> 
.ihlf Li tors in a a['}»liijnl s l>jckKround prior to making an employ- 
ini'Ml u»rTunilmrnt 

I nH>si dosiial>lf v\ jv to ».onduit such a check would be by pieTSonal 
visit Hi»v\t vi r 4 lelcphom- iheck is adequale and is less expensive. Let- 
trrs or \K>rm letti-rs rart'ly eluil inlorination thai is salislatlory. People 
fu-siUitf put in wntin>; inJormation they would give either in person or 
l>v leKphoMf littaust- ot the slylj/ed approach ol the lorm letter, the 
ru\essarv irUornuilion nn>;ht not be elicited. The telephone check can be 
►:uuitHl int*» Jittt-rt'nt a\'eni:rs to ^ain information, depending t>n how the 
,H rsi>n v:ivin>; the mtorniatuMi is reacting to the qui'stions being asked. 
I his [>rov nil's rmu fi more tievibilitv. 

Treparation lot the lelephone C all 

I I tu- ori>;mal inli rvu'wcr should make thr relerimce chei k. This per- 
^on "s probahlv ihe most familiar with the applicant and will have the 
Imc kv.nnirul to d*» the neit ssary probing 

1 I he ti leptionr interviewer should make a check list ot questions 
Kearini; the [Mrtii ular appliiant and the particular job he or she holds 
'iU tielih \\\{\\ the em(»l»»ver bein^; interviewed 

^ H( sure ti» ofwain permission tro'm the applu ant it there are plans to 
* al! a presi rv emp!n\i r ^ ou ( annot altord to |eopardi/e Ins or her pres- 
ent em(^l» ^\ m», ui 
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( onducting the C all 

< all !tu piTsiMi \s\u^ had (hrei I supervision i>ver the applii ant . Don't 
aMt rnf f t»> tt)e intt^rm<ilii»n seiorulhand. ttuit is trom someone in a 
-*att i«'la»u»n>h»p {^m^ as tfie persi»nnel department) unless no other 
i flannel is a\ i»!al^le I tu (HTsi»nnel ottiie or accounting, department can 
\eril\ dates emf-lovment and termination l>ut these employees are not 



employttient 
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tiMi.ll V i« ^ pxs n to mv.- vulu.,l.|,. inU.rmatum rt-KardinK iht- ji>b 

.«|.plu.mt s t..i,-u t V -rk hah.ts furM.nal h.ihits perlormanu-, i-k St.me 
I >os .itui 1 \>n ts t.> I ..nsiiliT .it»' 

1 l>'<n ! I.Mv,. ,all f.a.k it thf ituhvulual you are IryinK U. rt-aih is 
not .iv..il..Mr \ou ,n,,v ro-ivr thr r.-tiirn .all when y..u re unable to 
tils* uss the .ipf 'Ik .in( 

: Mrnt.K \oi.ts»lt mun JMtelv fxpl.nn v.uir p(>situ>n with yt.ur 
oi>Mn./.,tion ..,ul tril the [Mr(v why you ..re . ..MmK jU.ut the appliiant. 
< Assu,.' ^our .ontj.t tkif .iny Jim ussion you have wilIK' held in 

I oolldi III (' 

I A' k it !^u' I kIimJujI Is f ret to ijis( ijss the situatum. 

:> 1 rv to .••.t..f.|,sh r.ipporf with the party you are cailmK. Inlorma- 
liot. olten . a„ W . x. huin^eJ more Ireely when the individual y.»u are call- 
ing; ulentit,.-s with your i'lKani/ation vour position, t.r st.me other 
tiuitii.i! point of interest 

t> Otter to tuiv,. the party . all Ku k collec t it y.)u sense that the le^iti- 
mat \ lit \ our all i'» iloubtej 

/ (.tve thr par-v a thorough expl.,nati.>n o| the position lor which 
Ihr .ipclu ant IS f.. M,^ . onsulerevl I he evaluation will he better i» made in 
reladori ;o a spu itu lot^ 

Ask .1 ^;er, ral question sU(h as What is yoii- .>pinion how the 
applu.int would tit into lUir vat ant v7 

^ I et the person talk ireeK and answer without mterruptit>ii Often 
.1 .lu. stion trorn ^ ou at the wr.,n^; time will shut t>ll further information 
that » ouM l>i' hvuv u lal 

1.1 leei trt,e to tollow up anti (.r.»f)e wfien you feel that the ct.ntdct is 
It lu. fant to Jisi uss , rrtain ta, t.>rs. Many times, further explanation will 
ell. It the int. rniath-n .lesir.-J A referent e c het k benefits the applicant ds 
!iHu !• as ,1 pto.p,., ti vf , -III. lover a pla. ement in the wrtmg jt»b i t)uld lead 
»" ultiiiMte ur>h.ip[Mruss or evtTi tlisrnissal. 

! 1 !<e .ilerf t.-t obvious [Muses in answering questitms. Ofter- tht^se 
iM .1 .i>,t> th.i; twith. I .|u, sti.-ns rnav hrinx; a.ltliti.mal inf t)rmatit>n that 
niir.f't "ot oltu rwis, [mv. iM-en reteive.i 

i; l>o:,-t . oru, rn.'.l with tirn,' neetleth.)r the ctmversati.m. A few 
.l.'tl.its tor .1 t.>ll MHil.l sjM. unt..|tl anniints in » xpense in making the 

! ^ 1 >.>!, f h.inv, up until y.ui re sure that y.>u krit.w the t)pinit>n t»f the 
ptfM>n>..ll, I IretjuentK y..i, will ret eive ambiKutuis answers. The per- 
oi. . .ni. J -ikk >iM v,i\ httl. useful int. -rmatitm A tei hnit|ue that fre- 
.|i:.n'l-. AoiU :-, M:ni!<uin/.' tfie . onvet .ati..n by making eitlier t)f the 

loilow i;^; :;\o ^!.l(t'i)i. n'-, 

■I I tak.' It tha* \ou .l.>n t ret oinmenti the applicant very highly 
tof ifii (>iisitii>n or 
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per !>MFU'/ prm tues 



11 ' lu'i ^ vk'ijr i>t i|.u*siw»ns fi) l>- surf fviTVlhitiK has lu'cn 

I > Alv\ .i\ ^ * li'M- tl't ; jil .isk in^' ilu- pari V vMlti v\ hi»m ytui art* talk 
m>. \\»>ul ' V '11 rr*'!i[v|,.^ appljianl^ ( )hrn ihis question brings 
N»!th intt>f tii.!ru»r^ tfijt \ wen- unal>U' li» y^vl by i»(hi'r ijut'stums 

If \U .,;:t !. ;hr * <>nlai t tor his or her hflp 

Su^'^cslfil Oiii'shi)ns h>r tht* C all 

Attt i I'f^ vuliru b.ii k vJ'^unii inU»ritMlion t<» \\\v Irlrpfiont (t»nLi(t on 
ttir\<h,iiu\ 'olv lilU 'i ask .1 >',»*ruTai It *.pon v qut'slion (sut h as No 8 in 
thr list .iPsur !lu'n ;;t» inott' spoutu qUfstion^. Km i'xarnplt': 

i ilul tf t .ip[>luar>! yx\ al*»n^'. vviib olhc'is vvilh whom hv or sbi' 

v\ » »f t t\l * ^ 

/ ll.'VN Alii 'h*' ap(>luant >'.»•! aliMi>'. wilh su[H'rvist»rs? 
• I ^ul a[>[>iiv .irr havr .uiv prrst trial habils thai vou ( onsidor \o bv 

' ! ^iil ^.'i; ^i«:^s U'T till apph*anl t*_» bf rchabu*? 
f I '^i 'i't' app?!' .irv i:un < i-rntnitrm-nts: 

\\\'\ .iki appiiiant Iravo \out uMiipany? 
^ t! r ap[>i;ian* fus i»r fu'r bilN? 

^'Mt krbUN .«t ai>v vtuninal rt'ii»nP 
iv' W * M' A, IS t« rM'iift' i>t ihi' apph( ani s \Nork vvilh yon? 
: . H.» 'f r ap[^^.!^l^ i^irfi in'(>assrii i-n ptoniotuMis vvilh your iom- 
i 

i ..'^ li . u, ri'» f^i'Ii^v tlu' appli( ant ' 

\\:\\' lu .ip[^ .t'lf ■« strrii>',tlis'' VVt aknr ^sv's'' 
,* ' '^irv r!s» \ oi i i I 1 1 kt* t» » ! im' jbrni t I fu* appi u tinl ? 



Uhibil 1 1. 



TElfPHONE REFERENCE OUESnONAIRE 

J 

3 NAMI ANO »ir4| Of HVOMOHvl 

4 MtfONOfftll V CO«A#AMT 01 HMH 

* io / by four c o w^owy 

tt Con YOit toMwm f%i ; no 

« '*Wfio# wofo »dm« hh/^m rotpomibiMos ?" 



w "Now MfouM rov rolo f^i poffOA ?" 

Ovolffy o^ work loorninff obArfy 

Ovonhfy o^ CootfomblTr 



«An AS AM>Vl AVMAOI UU) 

AviaAOf ui 



taONAftM 
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persofmel practices 



.J J * ' tMb^ 1K| 



A^MA^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 



ttwvM !• M a ciwi H ilt tar »• rnyiiimwii paaltii {2 * 

tn iMt fttw a i at «!• r»l9 iwiHalii/' All mi- 
pi» i win vltvn to Mai* toy IM twflaywi m OfflM. 



UJ % 



1 

CMMMalaa 



^MOM: ^MOMNIL WRVICIS 



»2 * >Z I MmImmii w«li.aMv 

z So I m 



1 Ou. 
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TO CMnOVIMO OlMRTMf NT 

1 WNIM HIMMO 0CCIS4OM It MAOf . HCAM AOVItC MMSOMNIL URVICIS IMMIOIATlLV. 

2 TWt Smm mm\ »t cawplaiac anna< fcy iapartwuial >a»taai H all>a. n< m% mm 4 >a NfMwual tf¥- 
iMf a«iM a Mi«fi« ta cH iaw haa toM iMia. 

1 IF AmiCAMT IS ACCiFTio. cam^iaia aMiIwi 1 Mm. alffi. Ma ani raiMm ^^km M^laa !• 
Mfwal S«nrt6«t aa an a Wa c Nuawi la mm ■ppilwlwiHi tarm ol M IwilwliMal MitA 

4 IF AmiCAMT IS RfJiCTiQ. aawflaia aMlton 2 Mm. alfn. <«la ani rMm ^^km 



$ ACCI^TIO CAMOiOATi MUST c uiplala pfMfnpivvmaiii pa^ara m Ilia OtNaa fe«lait I 
psiitlMaiil can feac^Ma #ffacilw 



iiiaa cc a»ia d aiKtwmi<frtiowoflia« aii«aalafy«lt 
par Mciltt par year 



Appll m H ia fa^iai. 
Masaa 4aMMHlv9iy aspialfi 



larma ai ina apaainc 
aivan^llia an^ vaaAiiMava al 



i«y«fii iNa MMl taKlnaiin ^ariMMl S<r ^ a P.a.. HaUfif Yaa i IF VCt, ftlAti 

aiait w a wm , a<a4 <W yn aiaiciaa ¥lm mmmt%% uftm mtm \ imAMOflTHI 

maiH affarta In an attamyt la tow aUnorttoa m i amaiaa apply? M« | MVf Mt SlOi 

MY SIONATUMi OM THIS FMM SlQMIFICS THAT TH| Ar#fl6MIIAti CbLliOi r^lMMU fitUTIVI 

TO 110 HAVI TARIM PLACi 
OMa •! miarviM ' Oala ai Atton Takan I l lpnatoa 1 tito<>y*to Oipartoiai HapraaauMM x 

1 ... 
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Applicant Referral Form 

. Applicant's Name 

Position Applied For; 



I have referred the above named applicant and the attached employment 
papers to you for your evaluation. Please check the appropriate response 
bt'Kiw and where applicable, please add your comments. 

Your comments are useful in determining the extent to which we have 
been able to assist you in reviewing applicants. Please write your com- 
ments below while the interview is still fresh in your mind. 

This form and application should be returned to us shortly after your In- 
terview. Upon request, all applicant referral forms will be made available 
to you to help in your final selection. 

Please advise tlie applicant to return fo rsonne! Ser/ices after the inter- 
view. 

1 . ( ) I wish to hire this candidate. Please call me to discuss starting 

date and salary. 

2. ( ) I may want to hire this candidate. Please refer others before I 

make a decision My Comments Are Written Below. 

3. ( ) This candidate is no\ suitable for this job. My Comments Are 

Written Below. 



employment 
Date: 

TO: 

FROM: 



iaJii liptes as necessary) 



(Signature of Department Inverviewer) (Date) 
(For Personnel Office Use Only) 



(Employment Source^ 

( )S ( )R ( )E ( )VV ( )E0 ( )H ( )Y 
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5* stififu*/ priiiticcs 



I nhibit il , 



Uhihii 11 , 



Khthil II 



litters io \i\b Applicants 
V\hu VVtTc \. r Sflicted 



1 * » * i ' 1 • ' . 'M'. r .t !^>l' \ M .iru V «H this 



t . I i; 



I n: I f'f«"*i.rMtM\ if fhis tinu* vm* di> not 
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Co 



5^ persofutel practices 



Change of Status 



EMffClivt Oat* 



COHFIKNTIAI 



* Account Numbar 



Ch«ch Action O^tifii stni 



f Hir« 



Ciatf iiicaiion cnaog* 4. 2 
Tr«n»faf fhootoiioo 4. 2 

N«w EmpioyM 

Return to Work 
R«in3l«la<J 



Ttnmnaiion or Saparaiion 5. a 
Rata Chang* 2 



JoO Til»t 

CUstiticaiion Qfada 
Houft Pt Worfc Waak 
FLSa Eiampi 
^^onatampi 



^ 2 Rat* Chang* 



PruOaiionary 
Ma<it 

Promotion 
Annual RaKiavr 
Olhar 



Old Rata 



Hourly 
Biaraakly 
Monthly 
Annual 



NawRi 



3 Frtr«ga Banafilt 



4 TfAottar or Pfomolion 



5 leava of Absance 



( T^rmiiiat'On 



/ M'tcaMancKiui 



EnfliOia lor 

Groop Li*a inturanca 

Madical Inturanca 

Employ** HaquatI 
Univartily Tranttar 
Naw Potilion 
Oir>af 

Madicai 
Olhar 

Laava Panod from 
Laava ailarHlad 
Raaton tor laava 



Total Ditabtitiy Prooram 
Ratiramant Program 



From 



DapartrT>ant 
Job Titia 

Ciatti location Orada 



With full pay 
With part pay 



Without pay 



through 
days through . 



(Attach doctor't ttatamant it t*Cii laaval 



R^ttrad 

Voiuntary Ratignation 
Layoii 

Last Day Workad 

Pay through 

Raason lor Tarmination 
E ligtbie for Raamploymant 



To 



Military 

OiKhargad 

Oacaaaad 



Yat 



Eiit intarvtaar Yat 
Dayt Vacation Pay . 
Dayt Sich La-iva 

No 



No 



8 Hvmarhi 



Approval Dapartment Head Data Butmatt Mar^agar {D4t# 

Ont'ibui'on 1 Payroll 3 Parionr^al Pila * 

2 Department Haad/Diractor 4 Employee 




Inhibit IMj 
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•t 4CTI0M POM 



ill »M 



c \ 



tW^LOvll 0011 Ntlll 



••••• •^••t 

'VIM • bMMM 
4CCII 



4C « TIM 14 



rJilAVI HfOUtlT 
MAtOit»0P LlAVI 



uAGINf HHWCWMCOn 
illVl IMflOffll MUtf All 
AAMQt Mifii MrAOU aiM 

*o« caNiimiAfioii V hni 

LAlf OA* MOMAf 0 



IMA I (••««] IVfAA) 

IMHOVIIV AN1IC»AT|0 



• □ MTun^ornoviiAvi 



U niHQAATioai , 
I □ niitAM 

\ I 



m ITIM M, , 

^ ATTACH IMPUtrll lITTtl 
09 RU«iMTlOli 

□ lATOP* lt«k«l«w«| 
□ MTMItMHlT 
□ OIATN 

imtoatwoumo . 



WMCMWNMITtM 

turn , m c 



I lAir^AiH 

• • I »|K>^A^ 



^IC»«»CAl 



GAAOl 

- ^Mavici 



^ MMA.I«,AU,| . M*iA I I.AAA.IO . •M.M,»«iU I ' liAt I »Aim.| 
<• HIMM AOCMIM 



I 



«0«A »MO*ll IMT 



RIOUltTIOtT 



OATI ItOMCO 
PitAH aiOTI 



OAH AUTMOAiHO 
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SUPPLEMENTAL PERSONNEL DATA 

NOT! Thif tupplsmwiul tun •irfofnwlion it r»quir«d to pr«p«r« vviout rspont (includirn AHirmMiM Action) and to 
■ofwfttft. •fm(V*ncv and public inforfiwtion iMdo of tho Univorsity. 



Staff 



AOblilll 

CHICITMF OlOUF \k iMICK* VgiTCiAliiFV VfloWiJ 


IOC A I PHOWl NO, 




F: (Thia infotiMiion i« 



HAM (LAiT. h9ki\ MlbOLf t 



•OCIAl tICUaiTV MUMtfir 



69 l^dull (LAlf, TioT. mbba 



•HrifsnrXTOF 



SPOUK^t OCCUPATION 



CAnrut Aooaut (noom* iioo.i cam^ moftt no. 



t ttHirt (NuM-Mt« panic. Of ifma ol lufopa, Noftli Atnc«, o« 
2^ aiACR (Nim-N««Mnic. Of ifina m any ol Ih* itoch Aacial OrowB* of Africa.) 

J HiMANIC ili»«<can. ^u»rto Mican. Cykan, C«nl« of So. Aiii«fic«n or ollwr fpsrtioh Culturol o«ifin«,r««ortf of roco.l 
4 AIIAN ON ^ACi^lC ItlANOlM (Ovifmo kn of orifinol ■•o»l«« of Iho for foulfiMOl Aolo, Iho Mion 

Sya<ci]nlinonl. gf Iho •ociltc Ulon^t* Inclytfoo Cliino, Japan* Roroo, Philippino Ulondo ortd •omosO 
• AMilCAN INDIAN oa ALASKAN NATIVl (Ofifino in onV of or.f.rwi pati^loo of No. Amortco onrf mho moinloin 

tfi99t oMt notion or cowimnilv fcoanitlon.) 

ITO VOU HAVI A ^Vf ICAI M MlllTAl DIfAtlllTV ArrldTlNfl VOUN E^noVMENT? iif Vtl. IHCfFVl 



MAU 
MMAU 



CHlCl 

[1 ! Nolivo U4.A. 



fl] NolwrolitW 
[Tl Non^HHon 



•n U^*A. 



Vfi 



NO 



COUCATiONAl II VI I 1 Gromner School Crodii ^ Qrommoi School Oiod joto ] Htati tchool Croi I ! 4 ! H«ah fcliool Oroduolo 04 J>. 
S V«oi<unol uf •u«.f««o« School Crodil S VocoliofMl or Suomooo School OrodiMlo 7 Collofo « Univoraiiy CrOdil 
COUlOf QMOUATI S •ocho iof'o S . Miof f'o 'IQ. D octor' « 

n JpmONI NO. 



Aooaiss 



WAWi AND iiiithPA T H or CM i lD lg W 



SIONATUV Of •M^tOVIf 



DAU 



Exhibit r O" 



POSmON VACANCY ANNOUNCEMENT 



XH CLASSIftCATION 



DIMRTMINT 

sumvisoR 

OUTIfS 



OUALIflCATtONS 



IXPfftlCNa 



NIW POSITON 3 ICPIACCMINT Q 

POSITION FUNWO »Y Q GtANT fUNDS Q 

RANGE 



POSTING DATE 



on •qual opportunity /off irmaliv* oclion omploy^r 
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^fcrsonfwl practices 



CAkibil IP ^ 

Check One: 
.Service Suti 
0»iceSta»^ 
„ Managerial 
. Technical 



StHul Snuftty Numbrr.. 



Resignation Form 



I. 



my job, classihed as 



Name 



wish to resign from 



Title 



at 



this college K>r one ot the Jollowing reasons. (Please check one) 

_ To Accept Other Employment Pregnancy 

To Be Married 
. , Illness 

Personal Reasons 
To Enter Sell-Employment 
Military Service 
Other 



Return to School 

Family Reasons 

Leaving the Area 

Working Conditions 



ERIC 



Received bv 



My last day ni actual work is_ 



Name 



Date 



Signature 



Home Address 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 



J.D. Attached 
Jnsu ranee Explained 



EuMMllQ, 

(Nott thmt thk txhOtit itmluto pmH: in tht fint ttctum. actual ^tmtiotu for tht biltr- 
vitwtr to u$t an uulicMtd. Thu ii dinct gukUmct for tht lint of convtnmtion. Tht »tcond 
wrhofi tvoktt ratrotptctivt anal]fti» on the pmrt of the mtetvirwer to gaugt the rttutti mid 
further tmpUeations of the interview. > 



Exil Inlcrvitw 

I underaUnd that you arc leaving. Before you do, we would like to 
diicuM your experience with this college. 

1. Do you have another job? If yet. Where? 

What ii new rate of pay? 

2. What kind of work have you been doing here? . 

3. What kind of work do you like best? Why? 

4. When you started here, were you introduced to the people you 
worked with? 

5. Were you fully trained for your job? By whom? 

6. How did you and your supervisor get along? • 

7. What was good about your relationship?^ 

8. What, if anything, was not so good? 

9. How do you feel about your pay? 

10. How do you feel about your progress at the college?. 

11. What have you liked best about your job here? 

12. What have you disliked about your job here? ^ 

13. Why are you leaving? ^ 

14. Why at this particular time? 

15. Would you want to stay if it were possible to work out some 
changes? What changes? . 

Interviewer's evaluation of real reasons for termination: 



Interviewer 

Date of Interview. 

Reviewed by . 

Supervisor of Employment 



(Note: Utt rtvme tide Ihit form for Termination evaluation. ) 



^>l^^f,on^wl practices 



Termination Evaluation 



Date 19_ 

Name _ Supervisor Department 

Dates of 

Employment. to 



(The points listed below are intended as a guide to the terminaHon inter- 
viewer to help in interpreting information recorded on the reverse side of 
this form. This is not meant to be a conclusive analysis of data.) 

1. How does wage rate at employee's new job compare with our rate? 

2. Was he or she hired for this particular work? 

3. Is there evidence of poor selection? 

4. Waj there proper job orientation? 

5. Was there adequate training? 

6. Did employee have good supervision? 

7. Did employee have enough supervision? 

8. Does the employee have a reasonable attitude? 

9. Has employee been overlooked? 

10. Were college policies made clear to this employee? 

11. Does he or she have legitimate complaints? 

12. Does the employee have a healthy attitude? 

13. Is the reason indicated the real reason for termination? Can termina- 
tion be avoided? 

14. What is the full story? 

15. Are the employee s ideas for changes reasonable? 

Final disposition: Quit Maternity. 

Involuntary (Illness, family problems, etc.) 

Discharge 

'Selection Rating (Circle one): 12 3 4 
•Rating for Rehire (Circle one): 12 3 4 

Check original evaluation of employment interview. 

•1 Ou»»Unding 2. Wfll Qualified 3. Margiwlly Qualified 4. Unulisfactory 
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Exit Interview 

A. The |i>b llsfit 

1. Did fmployt^ teel he or she was under- or over-qualilied ^or »he 
job. bused on training and experience? 

Underquahhed Overqualified Neilher^L 

2. Did employee perceive ihis job as imporlani? Yes No 

3. Did )ob meer expeclations and aspirations ol employee? Yes 

No 

4 Did employee teel a sense ot progress in the job? Yes No 

5. Did employee teel he or she had sulHcimt freedom on the job? 
Yes No 

^ Did empU>yee like the work environment (hours, space, equip- 
ment etc »? Yes No 

7 Did empU>vee feel that there was opportunity for advancement? 

Yes No 

$ Did • mpli>yee teel secure in the job? Yes_ No 

Ci>n)menls 

B VVagt and Salary Fringes 

1. Did empU>yee reel that there was adequate orientation for ihe 
|ob? YeN No 

2 Did empK>v*f feel salary was adequate for work performed? 
^ es Ni> 

3 Did empK>yee feel thjt >alary was competitive for comparable 
|i>b? ^es Ni> 

\ l^ul rnipK>yiT fifl fringe benefits wtre adequate? Yes No 

Suggested improvements 

3 PkI ttnplintv tcel thjt ViUjtuin j|K>wjna»s weri' fair? Yes No 

0 Did employee teel that sick leave allowances were fair? Yes 
Ni» / 

Comments / 

C . Kelalionship uith Supervisi>r 

1 DkI en^pliVyee teel that supervisor was fair and consistent in use 
i>f Jiithi>rny? ^ es No 
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2. Old employetf ftftfl lhal ihere were ddequale lines oJ communica- 
lion with supt' visor? Yes„ . No 

3. Did employet have any participation in decision making? 

Yes . No 

4. Did employee teel that supervisor gave adequate assistance and 
training? Yes No 

5 Did employee tee! that supervisor took an interest in his or her 

weltare and progress? Yes No 

Comments 



D. Relationship with Work Group 

I Did employee enjoy working with coworkers? Yes No 

t. Relationship with Organization 

Employee s rating ot the college, on a I -10 scale (1 is best rating): 
12 3 456789 10 

What was employee s general attitude? 

Interviewers comments 




2. compensation 



A sound wa^e and salary administration proKram is essential to the 
success o» any t»nlerprise. including a college or university. Yet. many 
colleges have tailed to develop formal wage and salary programs; in- 
stead, they use intormal. paternalistic approaches, which treat each 
employee individually Equal pay requirements, external competition, 
and internal equity considerations make informal approaches increas- 
ingly unworkable. 

A tormal wage and saLry program is characterized by uniform, writ- 
ten standards that guide individual pay decisions. Such standards should 
not be viewed as substitutes for human judgment, but rather as aids to 
consistent and objective pay administration. Administrators should 
strive to develop a pay plan that provides for a reasonable balance be- 
tween rigidity and flexibility The ideal pay plan should be viewed as a 
means to an end and not as an end in itself. 

Administrators should not initiate a wage and salary program without 
suffKient staff i^r consultant help, the best intentions do not substitute 
'or expert knowledge Consultant retiources that small collegers fre- 
quently overloi^k are wage and salary managers and personnel directors 
from large institutions 

Objective^ of a Wage and Salary Program 

A ioniprehensive vvjge and saKiry program is a principal factor in at- 
trailmg, reram»ng and rewardmg empU>yi»es This is crucial to colleges, 
since Ifiev are Libor intonsive operations. The lollowing list, while not 
exhiiustive mv \:des the niju^r obieitives of a Ci>mprehensive ci>mpensa- 
lu>n progr.nn 

1 1 1> insure thai v i>lleKe i i>mpens*ilion policies are consistent with ap- 
plKable Liws anil re>;uLiHons, such as equal pay and affirmative action. 

2 \ o keep the institution competitive with other employers and aid in 
altrailing and retaining ci>inpetent employees. 

Ii> proviiie I It 'rnal equity, which iMses pay potential on a meas- 
uienu nt ot the iiuties and responsibilities ol |obs. 

4 li> pri>viile mveiilive and rewards for good performance. 
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5. To hosier unily and simplicity of operation so that the pay plan is 
easy to implement, maintain, and understand, and can be tully commu- 
nicated to employees, 

6. To give administrators an objective basis on which to make com- 
pensation decisions. 

7. To accommodate timely and equitable wage adjustments for in- 
creased job responsibility. 

When colleges approach wage and salary administration on an ad hoc 
basis, they risk grave tinancial penalties and serious employee morale 
problems. Sound plans can be implemented and maintained with a mini- 
mum ot cost and statt commitment. 

Support For Pay Plan 

It is essential that senior college officers, including the governing 
board, support the compensation plan and its administrators. Exceptions 
to established policy and practices can destroy the employees' confidence 
in the plan and thus nullity its value. Accordingly, pay decisions should 
be based on reasonable pay plan factors, not on political considerations. 
Consistent administration is the key to. employee acceptance. 

Responsibility For Compensation Administration 

The assignment ot responsibility for compensation administration is 
important to any organization. Authority to administer the pay plan 
ideally should be vested in the person or department responsible for per- 
sonnel services This do^ not preclude review from higher levels, nor 
should it prohibit participation by deans, directors, and other managers 
in determining specific pay rates for employees under their supervision. 
In tact, the ideal plan should require participation by line administrators 
concerning performance appraisal and pay rate determination, although 
not in decisions relative to pay levels (pay grades or classification levels). 

Reason For a Formalized Program 

Poor employee morale can seriously hamper an organization, and in- 
consistent, unfair pay practices contribute to poor morale more directly 
than any other single factor. Conversely, a formalized, equitable pay 
plan can do more than any other program to maintair positive, harmoni- 
ous employee relations. 

A new employee is generally satisfied with the rate of pay on being 
hired and usually remains so unless he or she learns that others doing 
comparable work are earning more. If this occurs, dissatisfaction will af- 
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let I morjie and priKluttivity «ind will soon spread to other employees. 
Such discontent mvitt^^ unu>n organisation activities 

]obs To Be Included in the Pay Plan 

The initial step in devising a compensation plan is to determine which 
lobs it will include. Many colleges have separate pay plans lor (I) cleri- 
cal. (2) lood service, and (3) maintenance employees, and still another 
plan lor (4> supervisory and administrative employees. The first three 
gniups are generally tiowxcfftfU Irom overtime and the'fourth is usually 
cxcffipt lri>M i>vertime. The nonexempt groups typically include un- 
skilled, semi- killed, and skilled personnel (those in crafts and trades, 
and technicians). A separate plan lor the fourth group, all supervisory 
employees, helps to impress on them— particularly first-line administra- 
tors that they are integral members ol the ma.iagement team. 

Public Policy Considerations 

Public policy i^n compensation is expressed in federal and r.iate laws 
and regulatii>ns The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA), more commonly 
relerrfd to as the Wage and Hour Law." articuLues a national compen- 
sation policy through its provisions lor minimum wages and overtime 
ci>mpt»nsation Additional national policy is expressed in the Equal Pay 
Act. which requires equal pay lor equal work. ' Various state l^ws 
promulgate other regulations covering minimum wages, overtime re- 
quirements, and equal pay standards. Employers should be conversant 
w ith the pri>visu>ns or iht'st* laws and with their applicability to colleges 
anil universities 

In I07t>. the United Slates Supreme Court, in the Uscry v. League of 
C itic^ case, ruled that the minimum wage and overtime provisions of 
MSA art* ni>l applicable li> public colleges and universities.^ However, 
the Court appt»ared to retain the applicability ol the Equal Pay Act. The 
statute in its entirety remains applicable to independent institutions of 
higher educatu>n Summary analysis ol the Wage and Hour Law and the 
hqual Pay Act are ci>ntamed in NACUBO s Federal Kcgulutions ufui the 
hfupL^umcfit PtUi th I's of Colleges inui Ufiivcrsitivs. 

Job Analysts 

An early step m buiKlmK a Ci»mpensation program is job anali^sis, the 
iolU\tu>n o\ inti>rniath>n ci^cerning duties, responsibilities, organiza- 
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tional reldhonships and educaliDnal jnd experiential requirements of 
jobs. Knowledge this intormahon is prerequisite to determining the 
relative value ot a job 



MnhodN of |»'h AnalsMs * 

job tacts are usually gathered by questionriaire and interview. Since 
there are advantages and disadvantages to both, a combination of the 
two usually produces the most valid results. The shortcomings of a ques- 
tionnaire include a wide variation ot respons^, inability of some 
employees to express themselves in writing, and the possible resentment 
ot employees when requested to complete torms. A major advantage of 
the iiuestionnaire is that intormation can be obtained from several 
enipli^yees within a short lime. Further, the employee is more likely to 
accept the results ot subsequent job evaluation it he or she supplied the 
tacts about the )ob. 

An interview has the advantage of affording personal contact and 
i>bservatii>n ot the employee in the work setting. Whether the question- 
naire interview i>r j combination approach is used, information solici- 
ted should include a description of what the employee does, how it is 
lone why it is done degree ot independence ol action by the employee, 
and the skill required to do the work. (See Exhibits 2A, and ZA^.) 

Pmitiiin Descriptions 

OtM^K* iUv iob analyMs is eomplele. the inUnmation must be summa- 
rized in a tv>rni ct>ninu>nlv referred to as a position description' or "job 
description The pi>situ>n description provides a standardized format 
\or the ]oh intornuition which is also useful later in the job evaluation 
proLes> (See hxhibits 2Ii. and 2B;.) 

r(>situ>n descriptions should be clear and concise, and they should be 
cjretullv reviewed tor accuracy and tor appropriate and consistent use of 
. terminology that is the terms used to describe work activities. Next, 
management shiUiUl determine that the work assigned is necessary and 
that rssential tasks are grouped in the most etficient manner. The posi- 
tion description can alsi> assist the manager in explaining to new employ- 
ees the perti^rniance standards expected ot them. 

Position deKriplii>ns should be prepared by employees and checked 
by their sujHTVisors. This procedure will reduce misunderstandings con> 
lerning work assignments and performance standards; it also contributes 
t^» tfu' ai c uvAi \ i»t position desi riptions. The position description is to be 
vlistinguisheJ trom a statement on how well the incumbent employee per- 
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K>rms the )i)b: the inK>rmahon in ihe posihon descriplion should relale 
i'm/v to ihv )ob ilseU. Mof to Ihe person who currenlly holds the job. 

I he tormjts lor position descriptions are numerous; there does not ap- 
pear to be one in particular that has evolved as the usually accepted stan- 
dard. However these descriptions have common elements, such as 
(I) |ob or positu>n title 12) a briet summary ot )ob Junction; (3) a listing 
ot |ob duties typically required or performed; (4) percentage of time for 
eaih duty required or pertt>rmed, using a common basis of monthly, 
weekly, or daily; (5» iKcasional duties (0) minimum qualifications, such 
as educatiim. experience, skills, licenses, o' rtitications; (7) additional 
preferred qualifications- l»l explanation of organizational lines and the 
sufH-rvision that is exercised or received; (Q> signature of employee; 
( 10) signature of supervisor: and (1 1> date. Some formats are designed to 
I'licit additional information, but the elements listed above provide the 
basis for develi>ping a comprehensive position description library. 

|ub Analysis-Position Description Shortcut 

Yhv two chrt>ni>li>gical phases of gathering job facts described above 
ii-yb analysis and pi^sition description) constitute the "textbook ap- 
proach to performing this task. The textbook approach certainly pro- 
t'ldes full detaiUii information, but is so exhaustive that it may require 
ionsiderable time and staff. Small colleges can employ a shortcut and 
still t^blam valid !i>b information. This shortcut, in effect, consolidates 
the two phases. Lender the textbook approach, if the questionnaire 
methoil IS used si>mcone from the business or personnel office or an out- 
side ii>nsultanl must design the questionnaire, review the completed 
forms, cind write the condensed position description from the informa- 
lu*n pri>vided. 

Using the shortcut, a format fc>r a position description isi prepared. The 
employee and supervisor use* this form lo describe the employee's job 
duties and responsibilities under major headings, including the approxi- 
mate percentage of lime each major function or activity requires. The 
completed descriptions shi>uld then be reviewed forclarity and complete- 
ness by the jHTson responsible for administration of the compensation 
plan I Vsiriptu>ns iiniv he summarized to insure uniformity of terms and 
kev taiti>rs prcparali^rv to initiation ot the \ob evaluation process. 

Job I valuation 

lt>lliu\in>; the mlletiu>n v>f \ob information and the preparation of a 
posiiu^n iiisv ripiu>n \ob evaluation can begin. This is essentially a sys- 
temalii mclhoj or prtuedure \ot determining the fair value of a particular 
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job and its ilitticulty (coiriplexity or importance) in relation to other jobs. 
The prmess measures job duties aicainst a predetermined yardstick and 
assesses job worth: it has nothing to do with an employee's performance, 
ability, potential; attitude, or quantity or quality ot work. Job evalua- 
tion is entirely ditterent tron employe evaluation, which is described in 
Chapter 4, 

Four traditional |ob evaluation methods are in use today: (1) ranking, 
(2) ilassituation, (3) point, and (4) factor comparison. Each hjfts its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and each varies in the time required for eval- 
uation tind in ihi* preustness of the evaluation. In recent years a new 
•ipproaih has i'vi>lveii tailed the market method. ' 

KanKtn^ Mtlhoil 

The ranking method ot job evaluation compares one job to another in 
order to determine which is most difficult or important. A distinguishing 
characteristic ot this method is that comparison is frequently on the basis 
ot an entire job. that is, the job is ptot segmented or broken down into job 
characteristics, tactors, or points for purposes of measurement. In the 
last Jew years job factors have been used in the ranking method to im- 
prove Its aiiuraiy In order to ditterentiate between jobs, theevaluator 
nuisl learn the mherenl and subtle differences in jobs through a careful 
review of each |ob destriplion or )i>b analysis questionnaire. 

After the evaluator(s) has become versed in the jobs to be ranked, the 
job or allocation factor(s) must be selected. The allocation factors are 
simply criteria that assist the evalualor in ranking. If only one factor is 
used. It IS generally job difficulty, that is, which job is more difficult to 
perform or is mi>re important. Generally, more than one allocation fac- 
tor is used in i>rder to achieve a more accurate ranking. Factors may in- 
clude physical effort required, levels of supervision required, personal 
ci>nlacts and others. Using these allocation factors, comparisons are 
made between |i>bs in order to provide a hierarchy. 

After the jobs havi* been ranked, the rankings are converted into dollar 
values vvhiih ari' explaintil in the section Pay Structure and Pricing" 
laltr in this chapter The ranking method is based on fhc premise that 
p>bs iliffer from each other and that pay levels anil pay potential can be 
delerniineil hv ranking thern in order of difficulty or importance. 

Fi>IUm ing IS a step-by-step summary of the ranking method: 

I Arrange al! johs by title m order of their increasing value to the 
mstilutu>n 

A C olleit intitrmtition about each job. 
^tiulv inilivklual pi>sition descriptums. 



C Kjnk \hv )ohs h.isoil on I A) anil (H) abi>vt\ rcK^rdin^; such (ac- 
tors as 

\l) l<i'sj>i>i)sihilily ti>r ili'ms o| Vi!lui or lor consi-quenccs oj 

« /Mornianciv 
vj> lii'.ujlion skills, jiul training; n-quirt-d. 
(}< l.xfvru'nif ri'quirt' * 
(4; Irvfl ol supiTvish lirt'J. 
{^] 1 rvrl ol supi»rvisK>i. ^ .rn others. 
<o» \\i>rkinK ionilitions. . 

2 Fstabiish a pay ratt- tor each |ob title around which individual rates 
tor *hv job should i luster While there should be room tor exception, it is 
best lo discourage wide variations from the clustering effect . If wide vari- 
.itu>ns iKiur*(onstder a diMerent placement in the ranking hierarchy. 

3 Kales ot pay should reflect judgments of relative worth to the insti- 
tution .IS well as awareness ot lompetitive lates in the labor market from 
which employees are Sired 

An exainpk i»r .i parti.il tabU' ot pay rates lollows: 



1 he larikii^v. meihoil o\ )v>b evaluation is easily^ understood, requires 
Imuteil expertise antl is inexpensive, since it can be accomplished in a 
shiTt peru>d with limited staH. Unt\)rlunately, the simplicity of the ap- 
proath IS alsi* it*- >:rearest shi>rtcon*.:ng An evaluator may judge job dif- 
tu ulty I f iniporiant e on the ba:.. . ot on# dominant job characteristic, to 
the ex4 Ujsii>n o^ other tharailerislics. The ranking method may not have 
,the tontulenie .>i the ^»mpU>yees, sine e it is considered the most subjective 
ot the K>b e\ alualu>n methods. Another disadvantage of the ranking ap- 
priM^h IS that it < an delermme only that one job is more diffic i\i than 
another ft laM ni>t induate /lou* tuiu h more difficult or important one 
|ob K than ani»lher 

Teihiuques devised l(> remedy some ot these weaknesses, by quantify- 
in>: (be rankm>: a(>proath. can transform several ot the subjective disad- 
. .intakes into of>)ecave advantages The ranking method is practical for 
small institutions that have a limited number of jobs and limited staff to 
aviminister the compensation plan. 
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(. Ijssiliiahdn Method 

The classiJicahon method requires development of a number of grades 
or classes of |obs that reflect overall job difficulty or importance, and 
aKainst which each |ob is measured. The federal Civil Servicf Commis- 
sion s )ub grade system is an example of the classification method. In this 
method, an evaluator compares each position description with the classi- 
fication standard and slots the job into the classification level or grade 
that best describe', its characteristics and difficulty. 

The mi)st problematic element of the classification method is writing 
the classification level or grade description, sometimes referred lo as the 
classification standard or specification. The compensable factors for 
determining job difficulty n^ust be reflected in the classification level 
description. These factors typically include job knowledge required, 
judgment exercised, analysis or decision making required, and education 
dnd experience needed to perform the job. The classification method is 
easily understood and it is possible for smaller institutions to employ a 
consultant to writt the level or grade descriptions and then for a small 
committee of college officers to assign jobs to the appropriate grade. The 
classitication method is an efficient approach to job evaluation for sfnall 
colleges. (See Exhibits 2C; and 2C,.) 

Foilowiiig is a step-by-step summary of the classification method: 
I Ctilli'ct intormation about each it)b. 

A . Study position descriptions so that those describing similar jobs 
can be groupeu together. 

B Analyze the descriptions to identify similarities, based on such 
factors as the following: 

(l> Ki'sponsil :lity for iti-ms of value or for consequences of 

performance 
'2) hducation. skills, or traiiiing required. 
1.^' l-Aperienie required. 
„ I4t ludxment exercised. 
151 I.evi'l of supervision ri-quired. 
td l.i'vi'l of supervision given others. 
(7) Working conditions. 

2 Urite I lass spi't If nations for each grouping of position descriptions 
sfiarmg similar (.haracteristics. 

,V Survey |obs m fhe loi.il labor market for each classification, using 
the class specif uations .is the b.isit tool for developing comparative data. 

4. Arrange the ilassif ications having similar rates of pay into common 
pay groups for administrative purposes 
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5 Develop a pay range plan to accornmiKlate the pay groups devel- 
ojH-d through the survey and grouping prtKeuure. Use only as many pay 
grades (ranges) as necessary to display significant diHerentials in pay be- 
.IvTeen one grouping ot jobs having similar rates ot pay and anolher: 
avoid proliferation. While this is a matter of ludgment, arranging the 
survey data m a scatter diagram Jorinat can help determine where signiH- 
i ant variations in pay rates oiiur, 

An example ol a partial table ot pay ranges follows: 

HoUlls lllMllU 

* \ \tnnriuiin \t»i»nnnrn 



Hus method sub.livules fai h job into several allocation Jacti>rs, each 
lonlamifv: degrees l ai fi ol these degrees has a numerical value (points) 
assigfu'd fo It arJ the evalualor sums the number ot points for each fac- 
tor to arrive at the value ol eaih job. The difficulty in the point method 
lies in the ulentiliuition ol la< tors that are present in all jobs, and in the 
definition and weighting ot the degrees. Allocatii>n factors are not gener- 
ally weighted equalK as Si>me elements of a job are more important than 
others A tenet of wage and salary administration holds that every job 
I an l>e measured r»y using four basic allot ation factors; skill, effort, re- 
sponsibility and working conditions. These lour factors, not coinciden- 
lally are lealtirmed in the liqual Pay Act, which requires equal pay for 
all lobs requiring equal skill equal effort, and equal responsibility, and 
are performed under similar working conditions, 

\*ery lew point method plans measure jobs by these basic factors 
alone father i\u.\\ ot the tour is further expanded into sublattors. Skill. 
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lor example, could mclude education, experience, mental skills, visual 
skills, and complexity E»ort could be subdivided into mental or physi- 
cal ettort. continuity, and stamina Responsibility could be subdivided 
into confidentiality ot work, monies handled, and consequences of er- 
rors Working conditions could be broken down into inside or outside 
assignments, noise levels, travel and night shifts. 

Allocation factors that can be measured are numerous and should be 
adapted to the needs of each college. One set of factors might be appli^ 
cable tor measuring clerical |obs, aniUher set for food service, custodial 
and maintenance work, and another for technical and managerial jobs. 
The ci>ntrol!ing consideration in identifying factors is that the\f must be 
i opuffiopt to the johs hemg rfu aaured |f the factors are common, they will 
no doubt vary in degree The variance will ultimately reflect the value of 
each |i>b. 

Most clerical lobs can be measured adequately by using the following 
factors; 

1 |i>b tomplfxity degree of independent action and the range of diffi- 
culty i>f the tasks to W performed. 

2. IVrsonal contacts: responsibility for meeting, dealing with, or in- 
fluencing other people. 

3. Supervision received; degree of control exercised by the immediate 
supervisor, sue h as outlining methods to be followed, checking and as- 
signing work and handling of exceptional cases. 

4 Supervision ot others, extent and nature of supervisory responsi- 
bility 

5 Mental visual requirements; degree of concentration and coordina- 
tion of mind and eye. and manual dexterity. 

t> Hilucalion minimum required to do the job, 
7 Experience, minimum amount, if related experience is required, to 
perfi>rm the ]ob, 

6 l-f fed of errors; their probable effect on the operation of the depart- 
ment i>r Ci'lle^e. 

fuHHl servue. custodial, and maintenance jobs can be adequately 
measured by the followmg factors: 
I. Skills required. 

2 Education or training required. 

3 ExpiTience required. 

4. I'hysical effi>rl required. 

5 Kesponsibility and complexity of the job. 

fU\ause the point method permits evaluation of each factor of a job 
separately it is generally cimsidered to be more reliable than either the 
ranking or the classification method. The major disadvantage of the 
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point method is that considerable time and experti^ are required to de- 
velop a system tor usinj; it. Nevertheless, it is the method of job evalua- 
tion in widest use today. Small colleges could acquire a point method 
system from a reliable consultant at relatively low cost, based on the 
number ot employees to be covered. 

Following is a step-by-step summary ot the point method: 

1. C(>llect mtormation about each job. 

2. Identity and define factors that are common to the jobs being 
measured. 

3. Detine the tactor degrees. This step is based on the premise that 
jobs vary in the degree to which each factor exists in a job. 

4. Determine the relative value ot the (actors. Only rarely are factors 
assigned equal weight in determining job values. For example. '>ritry 
qualification will usually be 25*V to 35 ^'i . 

5. Assign point values to the factors and degrees. These are the values 
that will be used in determining the total point value of the jobs. 

t> Rate the |obs. 

A brief outline of a point method plan follows: 

' ' Iri.il l'.»inl% 
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The following table is an example of factor weighting: 
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Factor Weightiftg Applied to jobs 



Faclur 


Pin Washer 


Pastry Cook 


fcdtitation 
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0 




0 


30 




10 


20 


Intt»rpfrs4»rul KelatK»ns 


5 


5 


I jtituiie 


2 


4 


Sup*Tvision bxeriis«rd 


0 


5 


Working C onJiti*>ns 


4 


4 


C i>n>«\jut*nit» ol Frror 


10 


30 




0 


10 


Total Points 




108 



l*av CirjJt I - pi»mt range 0 ti» t>() j^»inls 
Pav Ciradf II ^ pom* r.ingr ot ol lo 120 points. 

In lhi> illustration fhf pan washer (»bviously bt»lonKs in the hrsi pay grade, and the 
pastrv lonk in Pay i.rade II 

'NO lb I his exampl** is tor illustrative purfH»S4»:. only, it docfi not include a deiinilion ol 
degree leveU 
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The idaor comparison melhod requires ihe idenlihcation oi allocalion 
taclors as described under the point method. However, it diJters Jrom the 
point methiKl through the use ot bench mark jobs, which are then broken 
down by factors Hach tactor is compared on a job-by-job basis with the 
bench mark job; that is. the evaluator will evaluate all jobs in terms at 
one factor, then on the basis ot a second factor, and so on until all jobs 
have been evaluated against all the Kic ti^rs. The points assigned each tac- 
lor are then summed tor each |ob. thereby determining the relative value 
ot each |ob 

The factor comparison method has the strong advantage ot comparing 
elements ot one |i>b io other jobs to determine relative value. A major 
disadvantage is the siaH expertise and time rec]uired to identify bench 
mark jobs and ci^mpensable tactors. The factor comparison method 
ranks secomi among |ob evaluatit)n systems used in private industry; 
however, its use in higher education has been minimal. Although other 
variations and cmiibinations ot job evaluation methods have evolved, 
each traces ris ongm essentially to the tour traditional plans that ar;; de- 
siTibeil above 



Maikit Mothnd 

A more recent mmlradilional method ot ii>b evaluation is the market 
evjUialion method With the widespread availability ot salary survey 
intoimalion. some employers bypass the traditional evaluation ap- 
proaches and determine their salary schedule* tron^ rates pjid for com- 
parable work [)y other empli^yer>. Ihe method identifies bench mark 
|obs for sjlarv comparison purposcvs; once the salary levels ot these jobs 
are kni»vvn others, art slotted against them on the basis of difficulty 

Ihe ma|i»r advantage o\ this method is that the market is embedded in 
the program trom the outset, thereby reducing variation, which some 
limes occ III when converting the evaluation results tc» monetary terms. A 
maior disadvantage lies m Unaling reliable and Ciimparable salary com- 
parisi»n data tor bench mark |obs. 

Soleitin^; a |<»b I valuation Methtul 

When selecting a method ot job evaluation, college officers should 
tirsi consider the availability and expertise ot staff to implement and 
maintain the plan. This directly relates to the complexity ot the method 
seleileci lor example the ranking method generally requires limited 
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hmi' lor hoih miplfnu'ntJtiDn jml mjinlfrunu", but Ms tliibious aucpt- 
ability arntuiK I'rnpKiyivs is j situuis ilrawbjik. 

Ilu' ilassiluation ami point nu'thoils uMially roquire -reatiT stalJ time 
lor irnpli'mi-ntation anil rnainti-naru i' than iloi-s thi- ranking mVlhod. The 
laiior comparison nu-thoj may require still greater stall time and exper- 
tise lor implementation ami mamtenante and, tonsequently, is not rec- 
onuiieniled lor small M»lle>;es It should be emphasized that eollegi^ 
shinilil not attempt (o install a ^compensation plan without sullicient staft 
expertise or the stiMies ol a ijualilieil lonsultant 

Vd\ Structure and TritinK 

Ome (he relative vlittKultv ol all lobs has been dettrmined. the next 
step is to Kroup similar jobs .those ol lomparable dillieuliy or responsi- 
bilil\ ' into pav grades 'v\a>;e grades or salary grades). Analysis o| the job 
e\aliialiv»n results usuallv reveils natural tklsreririKs ol jobs that are 
valuable m JeiulKv; ttie liesTtd number ot pay grades; this number 
\aiies amon^; insinunons olle^es shoulil establish only the number o\ 
pav gravies neiess.uv to reasonably represent identiliable levels ol dil- 
tiialr\ Most .'tmII volle^es lor example, shoulil linut p»iy grades lor 
ili rual ami sei retarial empknees to m> more than live grades. A co||e>;e 
that [»ert!uts turtiu r [>roliteration ol pay grades will encounter dilhculty 
m pieusel\ measurinx; the ap[»ropriate ^rade lor a job. As the numb-roJ 
pav v;rades jru reases tfie prei iseness ol assi^nin^ comparable jobs to ap- 
['ro[niate >:raJes decreases 

Kates ot [M\ salaries should not be allowed to inlluenrv the judg- 
ment ol an e\aluator In most instames when a new salary structure is 
irtstalled tfie s.^Lnies i^t sorTie employees will not tonlorm to newly es- 
!al>iist!ed r.ites ,w fan>;es jt the evaluator were { y consider the salary ot 
ein[»lo\ees v\ her> evaluann^; the dilluultv ol a |ol>, he or sheiould unin- 
tentu-KilK Jeterr^nne vlittiiultv based on sjlartes paiil rather than on 
Juties pet tor tTu J 

lobs L:e;u r .i.i. are [>rued bv usinv. existing wa^e rates or more i om 
i!>v>nl\ In 'lie use wa^e or salary surve\ mlori lation The use ol sab 
at\ siii\, ,s ui se! , Ol ailius(1n>; vva>:e rates is recommended because 
tf'e suiMAs reveal rates bein^: [»aid lor kev |i»bs by t>ther employers 
Ho\\e\ er it salar\ survevs are useii in setting or adiustm^ wa^es and sal- 
aries tan- must be exerused {o deternune t'nit survey results actually 
ii»\i r ii>m|>aiabie it»bs f tu example, one c ustodiar» may do nothing but 
i lean buiKlin^s \\h\\v .inottier mav have wati hman duties or mecfianical 
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rt-iMir ffs,H.nsilMlitu-s I hf rrvirvN o\ .U-m t .ptu.ns r.ithfr than |i.b 
lilU's fu'lps insurf lonipjt.ibilitv o( w.ini- survi-y iii(iSrm.itu)n. 

A small lolU-Kf nia\ lai k thi- tuMssarv stah ti. ik vi-K.p ami ailmini>U'r 
Its i.wn salary survi'v hut this Joi-s not pti-ilmk- partuipation in sa.ary 
survfvs that art- i i.tuliu tt-J b\ i.thi-r Kual i-niployirs |n most tommuni- 
tifs thtTf art' si-vt ral iinplovtrs v%hi» maki- rtniilar salary surveys and 
who vvouki vvfUonu- aiiilitiotijl i-mplovt-r partuipation. Tt-li-phont' com- 
panifs .mil otht-r puhlu utilitii-s In-qm-ntlv conJiut suth surveys. In ' 
inanv tonimunitiis the ihamK-r o( lomiiu'ru' ailministi-rs a salary sur- 
vey ami makes the results available to its members. Most salary surveys 
aie lotuliufeil irnonluleme that is, results .ire loileil so that individual 
employers .in- not ulentitievl 

\K>s! salar\ surveys have beiome i oinprehensive instruments that 
soliut data not only on vxa>;es and s.daries, but also on benelitsand per- 
sonnel piaitiies I his inti>rniation is indispensible to employers, since it 
mduates vxh.it lonipetitive employers jre proyidin^ in salaries, benelits, 
and other pi.u tues <See I xhibit 21) ) The Department ol Labor regularly 
londuits area salary surveys and this in(t)rmatit)n is available to all em- 
plovers throu>;h the loial I'.S limployment Servu.- oMite. The College 
and rniversitv i'ersonnel Assoi lations annual Aihinit^truttVi' Cotuffvn 
^iituot SNfn t IS reionimeniled as a survey key exempt jttbs. The re- 
sults ol s.darv surveys should be tarelully analy/eil anil tolleges should 
use this intormaiion in making; ad|ustments to their salary ranges, tach 
ii»iU.,e must iKtermine its position in the loial labor market. 
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VVjKi' Katvs and I'jv Kjnges 

Kates .ind .MM>;ts represmt a lonversion ot the )ob evaluation results 
into monetary u rnis Simn|v stated I lie m»)re diKuult or u,mplex the 
lob thehi^hei thevx.iKt rate or the pay ran^e There are i learly advan- 
ta^-s and iiis.,dy.,nla>;es to both a single rate pay plan and a range pay 
plan I fu- sinvk- late pav plan is easier to administer and. in theory, pro- 
vides eijual pay tor evjtial vxork Hovveyer, it does not provide a means 
by vxhuh emplo\ees i.m be revvarileil ^o^ perlormance, length ot service. 
i»r other ionsKUratioiis It is yievveil by many employees as too struc- 
tured beiausf It otters no monetary incentive (or dt)ing a better \ob. 

I'av range pn^granis Mhnd the employees mt)netary growth and 
rewards based on perd^rmanie, length ol service, etc. || perU.rmance is 
iniorpnr.ited as a l.utor lor determining pay increases, it recfuires struc- 
ture dml consistent administr.ition I Vrlormance increases are subjective 
lonsiderations .md may be viewed negatively by employees it they are 
not alliKated in a lonsistent manner. 
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Wiy ran>;i*s mv usually iDnstrui ted lo intlutle a minimum and a maxi- 
mum salary Thi* v\ulih o\ ihi* pay rany^v ihe spread between the mini- 
mum and the nuixmium varies by two primary factors: typvs ot jobs 
and number i>t pav grades i>r levels. In unskilled and semi-skilled jobs, 
this variation usually runs tri^m IS*"!' to 25''i'. In skilled jobs the ranges 
vary 20* r to .^0' i anil in administrative work, trom 30'"<' to 50%. These 
are general guidelines however, and actual rangi*s could vary even 
further 

Kanges are usuallv \.i>nstructed to inci>rporate an "overlapping 
teature. that is the ffiaxiffUifu oi range one is more than ihv fftifumufpt oi 
range twi> ami so on This i>verlapping feature is used to reward longev- 
itv ami to nunimi/e the pressure tor reclassification of a |ob lo the next 
higher range solely because the employee s salary has reached the maxi- 
mum of the range Mi>st colleges adjust their pay ranges annually, 
generally inainlaining the same range width, which necessitates allera- 
lK>n in bi>lh minnnum ami maximum of the range. 

Si jtU t 1 ^Mv.J JIM 

The scatter iliagram or scattergram is a graphic tool used in wage and 
salary administration to pU>t pay rangers. It is constructed by designing a 
simple graph w ith horizontal and vertical planes. I'ay rates are located 
i>n the vertical axis and points or pay grades on the horizontal axis. Ac- 
tual rates of pav and pi>ints or pay grades are then plotted on the chart at 
ihi appropriate Ux ation. After all job;* have been plotted, a trend line is 
drawn through the graph ami it is analyzed to construct range widths. 

When .1 new pa pla^ is installed, existing pay rates, as noted earlier, 
will not always vontorm to the new ranges: some will fall below the mini- 
mum ar.vl si>me will exct eil the maximum. These are referred to as "red 
Ctrl le rates Kates that tall below the range are usually adjusted upward 
ti> at least the minmuim ot the new range either immediately on its imple- 
mentation or over a short subsequent period. I'ay that exceeds the max- 
inuim ot the range nuiy be handled in several ways: (1) the employee's 
current salary may be tri>zen until the maximum of the range catches up 
with that salary: <2> the empU>yee*s salary may be permitted lo remain at 
the same dollar or percentage differential beyond the range maximum for 
the duration o\ the employment relationship, so long as the employee re- 
mains in the same |ob i>r pay grade level. The latter method or some 
variation ot it is prelerred because it has less monetary impact on at- 
leited empli>yees. 



Hi^h Inlrv Salar\ Maximums 

In rt-u'nt yt-jrs sonu- fmpU.vfrs havf uhli^ed j hi>;h t-nlry salary 
maxiimim u>nifpt to pri.U-ct imumbt-nt t-mpKiytfs tri>m nt-w employ- 
et-s t-nUrmK tht- pay ranwe at ralt-s n t-xiess i l incumh-nls. I», Jor 
fxampU, a saiarv ranKt- has a sprt-ail o\ 40'". . that iv the maximum is 
40S Kft-att-r than tht- mmimum new »-mpK>yt.fs would be limited to a 
starting salary not Knater than an amount lO'i into the ran>;e. This 10% 
rate represents the hi^h entry salary maximum tor new employees. The 
i*»ncept aflords an employer the neiessary ilexibility to hire new employ- 
es at a rate be\ omi the mmmium, ban-d i>n their eilucation and experi- 
enie. yet it has the advantawe i>f limiting the new rate. This factor has 
betome an unpi-rtant intUience on employee morale because incumbent 
employees mav rest-nt new employt-t-s beinK hireil at pay rates equal to or 
in excess of their own 

AiitiuiMdi jiul NU'fit l'rii>;ri'ssion 

Ome pav ranwes have been established. empU>yers usually determine 
progression thronKh the ranges by two methi>ds. auti>matic or longevity 
progression and t:u-rit proKression. The auti>matic progression provides 
salary imreases at speutied intervals. Ii>r example, on an anniversary 
date. bas»il soUK on length ol service. The merit progression provides 
salary imreases basvil on proficiency or quality of perfi>rmance; the in- 
creases serve .is an incentive and reward fi>r meritorious performance. 

Several variations of these features evolved in the NbOsand 1970s, the 
most popular ot whiih combines the twi> by providing automatic pro- 
gression to If,, mulpoint of the ranKe and merit pri>Kression from the 
midpoint to tilt maximum 

■^li p Kali s .iiul I )[>i n l\.iiii;i 

f hf step rate sometimes i ailed K>ck-step. has been used for a 
number of y»ars Steps bei ome the vehide for Krantin>; increases within a 
ranKe lo usf this approaih. intervals are strategically selected within 
the ranKe and salary imreases are Kranted in specified amounts equal to 
the steps For example, if a ranKe is from S3. 15 to $3.75 per hour, step in- 
ireases lould k- established at S.V.H). $3.45, S3.bO, and $3.75. The num- 
ber and si/f of steps will varv with the width i>f the ranKe. KanKes usually 
contain no fewer than three and not more than seven steps. The step con- 
cept IS equallv adaptable for automatic, merit, or combination proKres- 
sion plans (IVrformance appraisal plans, which are prerequisites tor 
merit proKression plans are describeil in C hapter 4. ) 
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I he open range apprt^ath. as Ihe name implies, permits progression 
through the range without regard to the s(>ecitic salary increment that 
( haracteri/es step plans When a merit progression concept is used in an 
open range, supervisors are generally accorded Hexibility when allocat- 
mg salary mcreases based on performance. Merit increases, for examplt, 
liquid vary trom 4''«' with the open range approach, whereas the 

step appriMih would require increases to conform to designated steps. 
Si»me employers have inlri»duced tiexibility into their step plans by al- 
lowing tor di^uble siep increases tor outstanding performance. The open- 
range approach appears lo be more suit«ible tt»r small colleges because oj 
Its tiexibilitv during peruuls o\ high intlatii>n and siarce resources. 



Many Lompensatum plans m higher education incorporate some form 
ot across the board adjustment. Usually, salary increases are given to all 
empKwees at the beginning ot the fiscal year. These increases may be 
based on a fixed percentage for all employees or the percentage may vary 
bv major employvr group The acii»ss-the-board adjustment is generally 
ilesigned to be a partial replacement for lost purchasing power and has 
frequently been used as a substitute fi»r cost-of-living increases which are 
lomnum in industry 

I he Lost lit living Loneept relates salary increases to upward adjust- 
nunts m the C onsumer Trice Index. Very few colleges use cost-of-living 
plans beiause nf their enormous losi. Most institutions offer annual sal- 
ary increases v\hKh .ire .1 partial offset lo the increased cost ot living. 



I he recent inLreases in the federal minimum wage have been ti^stly for 
manv institutions of higher education. In addition to the direct dollar 
I osi i>f Lomplhince the law has affetled the rale-range wage structure of 
nuiny ii^lUyes Wage adiustmenls for employees whose rates are below 
the prescribed minimum may compact the wage rates for employees 
whose r*iles are above the minimum. Ideally, a wage adjustment should 
be given ti^ employees whi>se rates are abiwe the minimum, similar to 
that fiu employees whose rates are below, but such adjustments would 
probably strain an institutii>n s resources However, if no adjustment is 
made, workforce morale may deteriorate, particularly in li^'ht of the 
prevailing pattern i»f making si/able adjustments to the minimum wage 
on an annual basis 
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It an institution Jih»s not have suUicient resources lo adjust all rates 
ami ranges, there is a minJitieJ approach that tan be applied on a short- 
term basis Ihe rates at or just above the minimum wage require the 
most cjreful attention bmpioyees receiving these rates generally mea- 
sure them against the minimum wage. By adjusting these rates on a slid- 
ing scale that is, by applying a smaller increase to those farthest away 
»rom the minimum wage the impact is reduced. This approach also pro- 
vides employc*es a psyi hological benefit because it demonstrates the in- 
stitution s concern tor their pay rates. The additional expenditure o^ 
dollars to implement this approach can produce valuable results in 
stabilized morale and ciecreased employee turnover. 

Criteria in pay plans that cover salary increases must be developed 
with >,reat care Above all salary increase policies tor promotions must 
be vn' table It employees view such increases as inequitable because 
new en.ployees performing the same job receive higher salaries, they will 
become tiiistrated Although amounts vary trom ^ay plan to pay plan 
and even within pay plans based on ranges and steps, increases tor pro- 
motions shoulvl be at least 5* r Increases that tall below 5% generally do 
not provide a suttiuent reward tor the as iumption ot additional respon* 
sibilities cind may *.ause mi>ralr problems, 

' ^ ' ;■' ■ ' 1' 'ill \ .iful Ti lu i'tliui s 

A ii^lli'ge shi>uld take gieat pains to communicate compensation pol- 
uv and priHi'dures to its employees, including supervisors. A well- 
intentu>ned and eciuitable compensation plan can be judged inequitable 
and tail ti> wm acceptance it its concepts and principles are misunder- 
stiu>il hv employees, hmployee suspicion ot a compensation plan can be 
elimmated by sharing it openly Plans, policies, and procedui;'s can be 
distributeil toemployeiN through a separate booklet or through inclusion 
in a persi>nnel polu v and procedures manual or handbook. Such a publi- 
iatu>n need not be lengthy the essential information can be sutticiently 
ilesiribeil m ti n to twenty pages 

Compensation Tlan; Maintenance and Control 

Onie a compensation plan has been installed, it must be maintained, 
l ailure io ilo this produies many ot the problems that are characteristic 
i>t an mU»rmal paternalistu pay plan. 
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PosUion vlesiriptiDns shimUl be reviewed on a regular basis to insure 
that i om(H*nsation is commensurate with the duties and responsibilities 
jnvolved In a small college, where personnel starting is insufficient to 
permit regular reviews ot |obs by a job analyst, all position descriptions 
should l>e submitted to the compensation administrator lor review once a 
year. H.uh department can be instructed in writing to update the job de- 
si riptii>ns ot employt*es and to submit them to the personnel or business 
iittiie within one month The updated job descriptions should then be re- 
viewed antl anaiv/ed to determine whether i>r not the job is properly 
ilassitied (See Exhibit 2t,» 

New positions must be integrated into the compensation plan. Fre- 
quentiv, supervisors lack the necessary information to write a detailed 
positu>n description tor a new |i>b. which makes it difficult to determine 
the appropriate ilassitication i>t the job. Such information may be ob- 
tained thri>u>;h the use ot a new position description questionnaire. (See 
HxhilMt > 

Ad|ustment oi the pay structure is a necessary maintenance task, 
which in colleges is usually annual, coinciding with the fiscal year. The 
salarv survey proces> described earlier in this chapter is the primary tor* 
available tor evaluaton i>t VJcternal, or competitive, pay rat?s. A rev* 
i>t emplovees salaries by classification or pay grade may provide va. 
able insight inti> internal pay inec^uities that shoiild be corrected. Exit in- 
terviews (disiussed in Chapter 1) may also reveal pay problems. The 
money available, ot course, ultimately becomes the primary constraint 
ti>r adjusting the pay stri cture. However, failure to use other tools sug- 
gested here may mean hat pri>blems or potential problems will go undis- 
Ci>vered or unresolved 

Pay rates mv directiv affected, both internally and externally, by the 
suppiv anil demand asfH*cts i4 the labor markets. Unfortunately, these 
aspi*cts are not iiistributt*d equally among all jc^bs. Salary surveys, turn- 
over analvsfs exit interviews, and review of employees* salaries within 
ranges will assist ci>lleges in identifying labor market fluctuations and in 
making pav structure ailfustments. 

The tnfi>rmation in this chapter is a summary ot the wage and salary 
options available to i ollege administrators. Implementation of a formal- 
i/eil ci>rnpi*nsation plan shi>uld be undertaken only after careful study 
under the guulance of a knowledgeable wage and salary practitioner or 
of a consultant 
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Job Analysis Classilicalion Ousstionnaire 

PCRSONNEL SERVICES 



1 ) REQUEST FOR CLASSIFICATlbN OF NEW POsTfloir rEi^^ 

1 1 REQUEST FOR RECLASSlFlCATlON^Pa^t 1 2, 9nd 3 to b9 NiM oui by mpi^m •nd'fi^g9 4 tf Sup§t^$oe 

or Dopormont Haatf with §ppmol o9 Omu or 

^ _ Difoctof 

r LAST NAME-FlflSf NAME MlDOLE NAME ' 



irFRCSCNT JO0 TitlE 
TrSUPCRVlSORS'NAME 



jDEPARTMlNT 

t«6o^ 4o: 



TELEPHONE 



SATURDAY AND SUNDAY HOURS 



TOTAL HOURS PCRWEIK 



7 IN YOUR OPINION, WHAT SHOU^ BE YOUR JOATTOE? 



5. HOURS OF WORkTrEOULAR WORK DAYS 

PBQM TO I 

S. HOW LONG HAVE YOUR DUTIES AND ' 

RiSPONSlBlLlUES BEEN SUBSTAN 

TIALLY AS SHOWN BELOW? ^ ^ 

S. UiJAO rour own words. dtKrtba IN D€Ta7l (ha worii you~do. Um addilioi^ shMit if nscMury. Undsr ttia 
column '% OF TIME. k»(im«(t approximttoly lha lima you davott to dutiat litlad. Um omt caia to olva a 
claar ino complata ttatamant * 

%of' 



TIME 



DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES 



A REGULAR DUTIES iOiJtfi p^foem^d ^tty Of aimoil dBitf. gyefi ac typing l9tt9f$. fktng dotation. HiMtfyetmo 



B PERIODIC DUTIES iOutiot pdrform^dii rocuning tiM9d tnffv§fi, $uch§$ pfWftion oUnnuolM- 
gott. chocktng .nvontory. d9»tgntng fofm», otc.) 
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Pagt 2 

TIME ^ OEbCRlPTlON Or OUTlES 

'C OCCASIONAL OR IRREGULAR OUTlES (DuU0$ Of « nonrwcumng n§tuf0, $uch §$ d0$^ing lom%, 
a$$i$Ung §t $P9Ci§t 9v^t9. %hQt9hng f now. trc ; 



• LIST MACHINES YOU USE IN YOUR WORK (Much a$ typamit^r, vlculMtor, milling m$chitm, tfcj 



10 ARE YOU RE9K)NSIBLE FOR CASH. EXPENSIVE'EOUIPMENT. OR SUPPLIES? 
Yot(£ip/«m; No 



11 bo YOU ASSEMBLE INFORMATION AND PREPARE RIE PORTS AND SUMMARIES THEREFROM? 

.y^iSnplMin) No ^ 



12 INDICATE HOW MUCH PHYSICAL STRENGTH AND STAMINA YOUR JOB REQUIRES AND WHAT AS- 
PECTS OF YOUR JOB REQUIRE THEM ARE THERE ANY PERIOQS OF RUSH LOAO? 



13/ STATE THE TYPE. EXTENT. FREQUENCY OF CONTACT YOU HAVE WI^H. OR OF ASSISTANCE YOU REN- 
OERTO. THE FOLLOWING 
A. OtNor Dopaflmtnit 



B. Studtntt 



C Academic Sl«tt 



0 Public 



14 A 00 YOU SUPERVISE OTHER EMPLOYEES? 

Yttflfarnt/^^ro/p#op^r/i«r ro4/iup«/vfft6y NAME«ntf TITLEJ No 



B IN0K:aTETMETYP€OFSUP€RV»S»ONOIVENTOOTMER6 ifor0MMmpf9.eomphf0ov^$yr 
fifytiglon. including hiring. ^slMry i^comm^ndMttons, M$$ign work, gi¥9 in$iruc9ion$ for ( ^" * 
» Wign^d wot%. vmntf or ct^och mofk porformod ) 



C WHAT PERCENTAGE OF TIME 00 YOU SPEND IN PUNNING OR DIRECTING TMC^WDRK OT 
OTHERS^ ^ 



d 15. A * FROM WHOM DO YOU RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS QR WORK ASSIGNMENTS? • 

B MOW FREQUENTLY DO YOU RECEIVE INSTRUCT'C.^S OR WORK ASiSKSNMENTS?" 



C IN WHAT FORM DO VOU RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS OR WORK ASjSKJNMENTS? (dS7 Mtiri^ 
tton$, poneit90 mfout. rough dfMft, ttu^pfints otc) 

16 MOW IS YOUR WORK'CMECKEO OR REVIEWED? if or on%mplo. «tf morH ii ch0ckod, ipof^hoeiodor ri^ 
vrowod tor ow§n f nulls, f ^ ^ ^ ww, 



ir WHAT KIND OF DECtf lONS DO YOU MAKE WlfMOU. REFERRING TO HIGHER AUTHORITY? 

0 

^MS? 

Y«t (fnplMin) No 



18 AR£ • OU RT^PONSIBLE FOR ORIGINATING OR ADOPTING POdClCS. PROCEDURES, fH>NS. AND 
P^OQRAMS*^ 



19 DOES YOUR JOB INVOI^VEEMERGEM:y OR ON CALL SERVICE' 

^•^ fi^nsm^. i$ Y99> eaplMinwhothor Regular Occasional Saasonal 
DoMcriOo Bnc 9sfimat^ :»fVounf involved ' ^ 



20 WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER TKt MOST DiFFICUl T CP DEMANDING PART OF YOUR JOB? 



21 GIVE A BRIEF SUMMARY OF YOUR POSITION 



DATE SIGNATURE 
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STATEMENT OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 

7^ PtCASE COMMENT ON EMPLOYEE S STATEMENT. INDICATE ANY MODIFICATIONS. ADOITlbNS OR 

DIFFERENCE IN EMPHASIS * 

- ♦ - • 

# 

». iVHAT DO YOil CONSIDER THE MOST IMPORTANT DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THIS TOSltlON? 

^ > % 

• * ^ • 

i«4' HC¥$ ARE INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED FOR ThiS POSITION^ INDICATE IN WHAf FORM. IN WHAT DetAlU 
HOffi FREQUENTLY 

» WHAT SUPERVISION AND ^HNTlON IS GIVEN THE EMPLOYEE' IN THIS POSITION? " 

. ^ - ■■- ~ 

W AflSUMlNO A NEW EMPLOYEE POSSESSES BASIC QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE POSltlOfir INDICAtE^ 
HOW LCNC a break in period would be REQUIRED 

. DATE SIGNATURE ^ 

TITLE 



STATEMENT OF DEPARTM^IT HEAD 

27. Indical* th« quaMf icMiont which you ihinii thouki tm r«quir«d in f ili^n^ t FUTURE vacancy In iMt poailkm. 

Kmp \h% poailion iltail m mind, rathif ih in tha guallticationt of th« indlvidiial who now o c cMpla t it 

MINIMUM QUALtglCATlONS ^ADDITIONAL DESIRABLE QUALIFICATION^ 
• ' • ■ . I - ~ ■ 

Education. ikKiarai ^ ^ ^ 

Education. Spocial of 

_Profatt*9nai_ ^ . ^ . 

Ixporianca. Langth in Yaars 

V •?« IS»nd - , , , 

Licanaaa. Caftiticaias. of 

flagialraiiona ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Spaclai Knowiadga, Abiiiiias 

andSliilit ^ 

« at GENERAL COMMENTS iUti %06ition%t thaaft. tliwtffy) 



n WHAT TITLE 00 YOU FEEL IS MOST APPROPRIATE FOR TH^ ABOVE DESCRIBED POiSTfiON? 

DATE sTgnATURE 

. TITLE ^ ^ 

^ DEAN OR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

30 GENERAL COMMENTS ^Uta §amon§l 9h00t9, if nactftttry / 

y 

DATE SIQNATURE 
TITLE 

(Pn»i9 nlum comp(tf»tf qu9ilionnam to lh» C4mput P^ttonntl 0llic9> 
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IN^sitioM I K'Si riplion 

1 

ionxM\\ hilt iliM fu»t ("Xi .»tfu r iki asu»n.il vsork ,issj^;nnirnts tluit .irc 
' not nioniu»ru'il Ui»rk i»» prrtt>rfnrJ inulir ^nur.il -^iiprr vi^u»n. 

I. Ci»llnt ir.ish trt^m j!! ^^ffurs Jj».sr'.>or!is. jml Livjtunrv and rrmovo 
trash tri>ni IniiUiiiv; 

2 t liMii all litlui's 

. ^ I'Jiiptv v\asU'l>.iskrtN apj iTMi^ly ami ilanip wipr .ish tr.iys Dust all 
ttirniturr ami (ii»ri/i>ntal surlatvs ih'sks 'tal^lrs' i hairs, ^sotjs. U\l^i-s. 
Iilfs. houkiasi's ial>aH!s fiat anvl loat r^uks \viiuK>\v s|||s hast--*' 
botirtis raJialiu ii>\its (i'loph.>ru's lin iAtin>;uishi'ts i-tt . CJiMn 
Kla>iiiu>rs anJ <lrinkinv. toimtainv IVipi- u|» spilla>;r^liirnitiiri' ami 
lloius Pusl nutp HiHM^ ami v.uuutn i*ntiri tarpi'ts S|>oT (Ump turni 

^ tun* \%alls ami tli»i»r s 

3 Clean all I LissriMtnis anJ 1 al»i»ralt»ru*s. 

Lrnply v\astrl>aski'ts atui rtn|»ly a»ul ilanip-vvipc asfi^ravs Clean 
(hiilkhoanls ami ihalk rails Dust tal>lrs chairs, desks, sills ledues 
railiiiliw lovrrs C Iran ^Jass floors ami drinking lountains Wipe 
up spilLi^i' on f uf nilun aiui Hiu»rs I%ist-nu»p entire floor . I )arnp-niop ^ 
as needeil S[M»t aIimp turiutun anil walls, straighten (hairs. 

4 t ItMn all VVastu»'nnis 

Svvi'i |» vu |>o!k r tli'iM it Iilli'f IS present I )arnp diist and spot tlean 
all, leil^e-' ualis th»i»rs silK railiat**! nuns. ilispensiTs, stalls. 
,ial>im'ts pipv^ eti C It . it fnirrt>rs ( lean ami tlisintet t all snrlai es 
J 4o|^s still a'\l urHh rmalh i^l vvas|>^>jMns < tMurmules urinals and 
X ali .ittaiheil hariiwari ami fixtures ami dr\ ifuiMiie hariKvaie to 
/ [Mevi nt watrr spoftin^ insulr t»f mnun* uK's anil urinals ust»aiiil 
r Im>vn 1 1 Uanrr at li^jst orui v\erk!\ to [uev rnf^itviklup of ininera! 

-1 depi^v^s cfuik »iPvi r il! disprnsi rs DarnfMnop tli^w 

■ 3 Dust aftd ilariip nu»f> ail tial'- anil stair\\a\s 

o. l-r<*i|urOn\ i^M 1.^ im h I7imh ami l^>imhfkK>r indJune 

to: iorrulv^f !>utl«v^' tu»o! ri i i>mli(htruru: ami iKu^r finish s»nppin>i. 

7 Wasfvw indo\\» ' ins'ulr ,inj i>ut • usiru*. 4 too* (i» t» toot ladili r 

8 I fet|urntl\ rrpLn r li>:tit i>ull»s 1 tiu^t tt> t> ft>o{ kuklrr 

^ !\Ttiwiii ott^er dutit . sunilar tt»or rekileih** the t\ pt* vk»si nht il .ihove. 
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hut iKk's no! vxihuK- vlhtT iHitisii>rMl Ysi>rkv .i>si>;nmfnts ni»t nuTitioned. 



1 n»iily ju'Ik \\\^ of t.jtiipu^ .irtMs itiRit 



ihiri^ IMC h morninK^ 
n\i>vvi rs jnil h*iml tociKl. 
ruK dOil .inv v*'^**'' **ri*as whiTe 

v%itilinxi Is ri't|imfil» 
I KiTty^i'^^^* ItMyes tin r.ikf i»r pi»wiT fquipiiH*nl 

Iniiun'ir^^; av\\\ ^h»i|»inK litrs and >hrm^s 
D. Kirnov.il hranthts •\mh»J. anil iict siurrips iriMn t ampus ureas 

7 Siu»VN anJ ur ri rT;tn.il 'haiul liu»U povvt-r vquipinvnl. and cherpi- 
i.iK' I Ims riMv nquirr v\(nkin>; ovfrtinu'. nights, rarly nr^rninK. 
ivtt'krnvls i»r t\oIida\s 

8 lUnatisft^t inili iiu nt VMMlfuT may tu* mjuirt'd to cltMithiT work not 
pt rMir'.ru: to ^roluuis sui h as ^ in rnamtvnaitii* work, hauling, 
nu»vin^ and Ntormi; ot turnitun-, rquipnu-nt. and supplft's. Cleaning 

. ol stt>ra>U' at IMS fti mcludi'd 

Ktt'p a /nuaulsuurk U>^ shi»vvin^ v\'t>rk ariM, daU*. lime started, 
timi' I otnpU tiii. and .i dfsi ri[>luni the |ob, 
10 TiTloitu I'thi r 'Juiii^ similar or related ti» ifu*" type dest nbed above. 

Eftlilbit 2C| C lassifiwatiun Sp«fiifacataun 

/f;.'^: ^;<'» Mia' i, I ndcT ( l(<si' supt rvisiop. piTtorms general, ri>u- 
tiru' and c ltrm*ntar\ Miirtari.d ddlu's 

' " Krir/i'ii/ Uei ri vis spirit k ilireitions }rt»m, 

arui VMM K IS I !i«si i\ rr\ K v\ rd l>v .» lusher levi l .ih retary c»r an office i>r 
tirp.irtn>i'rU riKirui^i! 

w N/ /i/: (/••«</ I ypiw ntir, voice ri*ci»rilmK eqiiip- 

iT:ri»t adilip>". inai hiru* < aU ulatinr. nuKliine oHu i* ct»piers. 

1 Ki'iei\es nuifT nKikrs p-ner.il si»rt and ilistnlnites by deparlmenl 
otlu I' i't aliMs 
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<* • 

/ rou^lrlvpfil ilrjtr nr in.tfuisi tipt I \ |>i s i nttirs* on iK'|MrWi;c'nt.il 
/ lorms.inJ llu- likv 

4 Mav .iiuinuiLiU* ,iful rnvuil n^H'tilivi- itutu tTuUnw) .nul st*itistiis, 

5 .Asr.in 4»vi .isu»n.il i>r f*>'.uUif *ni(lrilwlutv rn.i\ sir\t',is inrptioiiist 
^tHt'ivirnr' iinnouru iMv. Un.i^^^ \ isit«us a/ul trlt pfjorH- i.ills 

o A*.si4<s in ntlu-r A;ini;jji .iiui lirnitrJ 4>tliif Jutiis 

hJuiUfuyti C oniplrtton ot tiu'ii siIum>1 uilli sorm mstrwiln^n in i>usi • 
nt'ss sllh^i^ Is ^ 

li'ihnimi I hi'»itMlit\ :o pi' jti ur*iti lv ti> -10 wor^js pVr rnin 

iitf lri>r!> m i^uU-A i,im,»m or n*irul\vrittrn it»pv 

v>/v 4i tonil>nMtion ot ii'r!!Mrir,iinm>; .iiul rxpirirrui* rquiv.ili nt to 



COiibll ICj^ ( las^iiiijtiiin Spcitikahdn 

Tif/.' S\\ Kl I \K> !l {.uuU 5 ' 

/'o'.fi.Mi .S:4>M»».\4» .y V\itt» vpt'ulu <lifritn>n tinJ Mipvr vi»»u»n pi rtoriiis 
^ ruulinc^aiul fuuiriuairu ottur diittt's rr(|iJinnK K^'fu-r.il sn trl*ir i.il skills 
•Uul pn>tu irnt \ i on^i ntr.itr 4>n.sr( trt.in.i! iliitu*s in .i p.irdi iil.ir Jis 

1 ipluu* inv4>lviru'. spru,i!i/iii arul Miuiplu .ilril tcr t^nu j|>>;y. vmi y. 
•mil *il>bfrvi4itn»ns 

^^XiVi^ i A'. A »^"♦ I'o' i.vii/ Kt'<ii\r> ^pitilu .lin\lu>n from 

*»tti4i Nupi»i\isiif tli'p»iMnirnt lir,nl t>r ln>'.hrr li'Vil surrt.iius 

.SiW't • i ^' J' /V'.r:. / i.'f»:.r'i/ M.iv In. r»^pi»nsihli' |vm (hf .is 
si>;funrnl routitu \\i»rk to ,tfui trvu'\\N>i nwnpUtt J uoik t>f olhfi 
j^.iliTu.il assist. mts ir» ihi ottur fin It as tilr iliiiks l>t>',it\pin>.'. ir^orJ 
* U'iks aiul \\ pisfs * 

.\ti<. . JvM ii l i/ Ivpruntn vojm' itn»rJin/. itjirip 

tnrnt .Kitln^^: Tini* l>inr * ak uLu in>: ttuu liiny oMu r t4>i>u'r^ 

I iM\ IS ' opi ns states -.oft^. ,in<l n>iitf> uvt»inin>; nuiil tiw intor 
malion oi rt'snonsr 

\ ■ 

er|c. jl C J - 
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2 Iviu's ami transirihi s tiut.itu>i) uu.il i»r ri'ionU'il* I ypt*^ Irom 
riHi^h |pn>;iuinJ vi'atts ' . * ' • 

3 i)itasion.illy loinposfs antl.typrs ni»nrinUini' i^i ri'spoinlt^nt i' lor 
' ap|^ii;t^l ami si^natyrr 

• * 4. At^uinul.itrs rfi iUii|^anil U|vs starufli^ti/ci! rt'ports and liirnis. 

' Mav M t i\y apil tv{>f s}H*iial ilqiarlnu-nl rrporls anil t<>rms* • ^ * 

5. Nlav,|H'rloiri il< (Mrtrtu nt rptuKijst vfutffs m «iiklitu»nfo secri'tar* - 

1^ lai ihilifs ^ ' . ^ • " 

^ ^ ' 0 • As #«i:j|Hii^l|/iJ stcrt|ufy *tv|H*s ffimi voiif r. ^urjli-rs jciJ hand- 

•vsntltn noU's a t^onsulfrabli* volumt orrt'po^ts, Histiir||^^umma* 

ru s anJ ri*ii»r»is inv^^ .Mn^HpiHialwixl ami ioniplkaU\J f^np^iliiK} 

viHabularv an^l abluvvi^ions. . C ' ' ' 

* * 

• 7 Maintains'Vfm'r^i'K^tfiJlf tiling ^^v^U'ms and may set. ii|>amf main* 

* titin spt'i lal tiU's ' - - 

t^ Ofilrrs anil i*»ntro!s pIIki' suppliCN anil matiiViK. - r 
^ IVrUuf!is othtT rrlali'il >;i'nfral Si'i ri'tanal duMi's * . 

/ 4/;.! ilf.^•^ C *Mnpiy(i4»n i»l hi^li mHooI, plus two yi*ars postsocond- 
.iry lilmahon pittrMl^lv in siHri-t.yial stiiilii's. i^r rquivalcnt work * 
rxprririuu 'sit Ih'Uun 

/ i/'i'M* Noni' vMth rrquirril riiuiation back>;roumi (sir above). ^ 

<v fwo Mars t»l pi.utu»il sivrrLiruil 1 r othit* fxptTicntr a|U'r complr- 
" tion »»t IiikIi si h*u»i * ^ ^ 

\ / 4 1 i<< I hi- abilit\ ti»^v|Vlrofti draft or rt'ti>rdi'd dii tahon aKu- 
rati*lv at 33 vsv^ril^ pi r rninutt^ I lu*a4>ility to ofH-rati' lommonly uschJ 
ottui" tiuuhnu-s nuiI^ js voiti" rt't prilm>; I'quipmt'nt^ aiKlm>; machine, 
ottur io(>irrs l U I Kr ability to take iliitation is lU'sirabU* bul noi 
rrijuirrii 

i a k ^Hi^binath wi (»1 tortfuil tf ainin^. ami I'vpiTirni i- fc'i^uivjlent to 
th«ab*>\*' 
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I Km lo C imJuil ti Salary Survi*v 



A s.il.irv siirvfv i n.iblts an institviiii>n to o>Mi|Mrf ll^ r.ilfs k\\ puy tbr 
stmiltir ivofk Aith olhi'i i»r^.ini/jtu>ns' m |lu' jum, I Iu* sinvry il.itu t«in 
Ih* of dssisUifUt* 'm .K (i inniun^; ri^^uiri'il .nni>unls lt>r v,('ru'rjl stiLary in- 
^ I rrjs4*s jHii h4)v\ nuK h iht inNinutii>A nuisl i>fU'r li> Ciunpi'lilivi'iiir 
(Mrtt^uijr skills 

- I hi* hrsi hIi'p js to' Ji'tfr?!^;nr ttir msiiiulioiuil sjLry pt>lKy. I hat is. 
wi!l thi* institution jM\ .ivt r.i^'i' .il»ovi* .ivit.i^' or hrlow jvtT»i>;f rjti's m 
lis m ruitiri>; .in .r » ' ' 



Which CA'UKraphiiiil Art^as Sht»uM Ik* Survvyi-d? 

. I hi* ^al.irv survi v shouUJ nuompjss ihi* Lit'or tnarkrl in which thr 
ii>lli'>;r rriruits I [tis wirii-s h\ typr -A )oh A >;iu»d ivjy li» ik'ti'rnnnr ihuf 
urnfr.il rvjih t»4,thi* Lil>or nurkt't is to sircrn institutional hiring riaorus. 
t4»r |hr last ytar to tind v^htTt* tl> hulk.ol nrw cniploytTs an* liHiiin^ 
tfiun by typr |ol> I or t vannjl<*, it rri ruittn^. lanitiuial ivorkri s. Uio la- 
bor uirkrt i\ouKl bf in tht* inunriliatf artM, On thi* othrr hand, li re- 
; 1 riiit a iiin*i ..»r ot purv tiasin^- itii' niarkji't arra mi>:l^yrll br thr entire 
rniti J States ' ■ ' 

^ . • : 

Which C)rK^ni/4ti(ms Should Bt* %urvi'yod? f 

Uientitv ifu* or^ijni/jilion*^ \Mlfi wliub ttu' ci»llt'>;e of univiTsitV com- 
|K*tes 111 tiaruitnv liinplovee . I lu'st* or>;ani/ations nuist havi* jobs that 
are smular to thi»sr m the inst tution it>i»riler ti^ make valid ti>inparison'. 
The rCtimber ot <»rx:ani/ati« ';is surviK'ed lar>;ely depeniis on lime and 
M'sourtes .i^ailable H4>\ » ten to fifteen well selei led ii>nipanies will , 
pri>Vule valid sutistua! il.it.i *ui wliu h to bast* rei o^v^endalll»ns 
• , r 

S^lectiim ol Henih \.1ark |obs 

I? In ni»t teasilMe to sur\ f \ evers )ol> tith» in an i>r^'ani/atu»n. I hi'ref4>re 
It IS neii'ssarv to ->Ak\\ bem ti tji.itk |i>bs. A Innch mark lob is one that 
\mII priA ule a lepresenlative s.implmv. *>♦ ti K'^»i<P 1^*^^** example. 
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la Iff k ivp'^? ' 1 !m'm !o.:r t*'['s 'prx»\ ulr rtf^rtM nl.itivr s.in^plr. MrUff ^ 
' ' Irililij; ji'U-N [Mi 'mLiri u»nunori lf» n\ost Mr>;ain/.i!ii»ns lHin>; siirvryt'd 
.iiul tluif I'f i», uii J i ri»ss st i tu»n .ill tvp» ^ of n»l>s. A |H;rtcit 
ijutift is ru>» .il*\M\ s'^o** wi'Ir l>ul tfu' to ht* i ornp.irtil nIiouIiI hi' simi 

l>r t'\rri iMp!M -i. t'J as u has .i tlitinilr luMfin^; on iJh' suurss ii| 

I i>o fiiatu »»h s.irnpU s \\ til hv a Inirtifn ii» tlu>M' parf u ipaling In^iausf 
i jJh' :iiiu j:uI t tlort rt iji;ir»\i ti» .i«-sVmiI^U' thv m•ll•^^.^ry mlitrnMtii^n. jt* 
\UA\ V auM itii Im'i fiM- i .irt Ifss .uui f4> pn'vuK inM»rrf( t salary lidtci. 
rr^TVit t^> tin *»'[irr 'ulr 4»| thr ».urvrv >inil < i^nsuiir whrlluT yi^ii 

,VM»iilil • !• pri>^ ulf tfu avjiuslril in|of nuitu»n *2> rrpl\ kinJiv, but nv^i^d- ' 

U^i'\\ ,v't ' V tfir*»\\ fit rtqut'st f'^* w aslt papfr iMsk^ft. \^iny people 
. makv a alarv ^ iirMs vit tailrii arul ( »»ni|»liA tliijl m4»M or>;ani/ation<i ilt^ 

ahir anJ ifioreliUc do 

llMl p.u -a !p.i:r ^ 

« 

^ rntl as .i itu ^JmhI oI i oruli;^ tir^x^ .i •I '.larv si:rvi'y . In iwiItT ti' ciinipare ap- 
• pirv ;v!rli .ippii s .iiui I rarrrs w^h *»r.inv:f*» a Inu l. i luu ise ilesiriptii>n i>t 
a'ui u'spi»r>s,l»ilii u's Uif iMih Imtu li mark J4»b M'K'iti'il niusi be 
pu p.itr i .' "iM virsi t 'pf ivMis ^-houlii bi priu*ul^i|, ti» I'.iiJi itr>:ani/al:on 
v,.r VI \ I :i Ji" i!is :Tr i »Miipar4ib»iit\ I ht v s|u»ulil ;rH Uule thi^si- ele- 
ir* rits ' M »!t vj V » v.jf I* |i i ottipa? ison^ I'*n fvaOipli* iaIiu a!i4>n and ex- 

What Kates Shoulii hi l{i ipu-sleil ? 

r 

!U t'ir* ti.l ;fit :,i'rs rr(jtu'strii .in* r.iU's hwiuhomIv iise^l, Sefviie 

M .u!i u .itni ' art' rfi^nn^lllv paul on an liourK l?asi'. t Kru a I \obs 
t'r .Ai k \ mm! -t.ilt r?npl<»\r'rs in.i\ lu M»rnpt*nsa?i'vi .i nu>nthlv^ 
.\:.^**A ;m? ;;M*:!n* i»r>MMi/ation*» t*» i fu>t»st thr lortJj *»l salar\' in- 
' A:i! suppl\ I fus riMV M'\ji:!n a Miiiplr fnatlu'niatual Lon- 

\ v.* ;m:' i»;:t will Us^r' tlii' InirJin «•] pr'rpar.ition tlu* 
p.s''iv'pi' ;m:'\ I onvrfMons ^Im»uKI b* iMsni <*n lunirs \M»rkfil 

.'m' k u» :h t i :f'r h;fin>: arul >;onM, r.iti ari' sii|ti«, trftMt»r sitv 
^ K aivi iMvii *• ti !a»rit lot*^ .irul .i mmirnufti, tMulpomt an^Lm^imum are 
ij- i.ilU .}\ " I ;» M\ al ^Mil stati r:i'pli»v 1 1 v ^ tn: ivav w i^h to re- 

vjui •{ *Im ^ \ t f i).t r ,ri pji J ?iM»s! rrliplos rrs \»n a pat tii niar )i»b. 
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Whal Kinds ol C ontdcts Should tie Made? 

To bi* nit>sj clU'iuvt tlu* survt y sht>ulj h;in4lU*4U>n .i iH rst>n lo-pcr 
son basls^i'lopfjoni- K ntxt besi Surveys toniliulrii s4>ThV l>v rn^iil Ire- 
quently pri>dui.e pi»»w results The survey sh4>i^4l l>e rn.nleil sn tulvance 
and prepa»'alu>n lor vour visit 4>r uill shi>uUI un luiU a hsi queslit»ns 
reduced lo^wntiu>; suili as 

I Wow inan\ empl*»\ees aiv i]\ the varunjs \ Lissi|i(,»«t'ons bein^ sur- 
veyed?, • 

5 VVhdf au; thV elte* tiVv Jaits o\ ihv saUir\ Inlormati^^'p•^A•Kled? 

3 you h.wv urn» n aMiluuions" It S4>, h.iv(* viui ne>;i>*\>ted future 
rates ^ What .♦r* ' 

4 What IS V u; li»reias» of si.hedule»l \va>;e and saLn y irurefises? 

5 Mow rnan\ hi»urs .>t'\\4>rk per week are required? 
o H«.VN manv paul h^' ulavs are pri»videtl? 

7 .What fualffi .iiui ipsuftinie berelits .ire pri>vkU\P 

8 Wfi.il paid vaialh»!i and leave benetit . are pri>vided? 
^ What tvjH' i»t li>n^evjt\ nur**nents d*) viui pri^ide? 

KtH'p ' mv.tanllv itumi the pers4>n who must ^tMlu r ihe intt>rr!ialion. 
Don I iisk •inii^rMUiMnM unless it is absolutely necessary. Ki*ep it sim- 
ple' I he p<'isi>ii iita! in>* (ht i*>ntail sh4>uld Iiavr sutliuent oi^ani/alional 
stature to h.ivi u ^ i^s t on h^iential sa Lines m the orv"aiu/ation. tfuis in- 
' urm>; nunparison and transtir i>l reliable dalii. A per -i^nal visit can in- 



f jbuiatton oi !<U'>ults 

Altrr tht M'^^ms itu- -urvr\ h.ive been »»ibulated arul suinnuiri/ed, 
rht uit<»r math 'n |»resrptril bv e.u ti participant hiiuM be t4»ded and chs- 
^nhuted ti» the pa^tl' ipapt > ./.ivirn* tliein i>riiv thi' 1 4»vle l<*tters iissi^ned tt* 
tlu ir k»rv;.ini/aMi»n \»>rrnall\ i* ^ pern •»ss)f>li' to ilisc K>st' ((> i tu>pi*ratmK 
I'lKatu/jtu^fis ttie fiainis ol fhi»st' part a ipatiiu; in the survey but not 
tlinr ttuic niiiMbrrs vsithout spciiiu wr'ttteii (HTrnission *^ 

I hi- ^^Jarv ^virvc\ sununary s|u>uld bi shared with |>artK i[».ints js 
pfi'Ui[»tl\ al'.t r ii»r.^pLtu»n tis p4>ssibli'.' I he smtimary s[u>uld iruluile 

1 At«Hlrd hsf 4>t ali Ix rc ft rniirk lobs surveyed in eac h i>rK«ini/atu»n. 
wilii jh*' tippiu.ihle r.ites 

.! f Nplanatinn «>t tfir naline *»t the ^aLirv lnl^^rrnalu»^ prrsi nUul. 

lnler|»retatu>r': o\ ifie results 
J \i»te i»l appM't lalion (i>r assistant' 
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How Id Ki'i'p C lassiticatit>ns C urrtwU 1 hrou^;li Ke^ular Review ^ 

t'ftt- f. ^', ■ .*t •■»'./ '"I t O'l . I • w ^'ff^•i •A-.m** Klfti'M 

I hf rn.inv hrnt tit^ a ti,Kw\ n»h t l.issitu »n nvsUtd .in* rasily eroded 

viilu.il |u>sirn»ns TosUu ns o\tvn than^r A new t niplov^r may make the 
ju»siluMi si»rT>« ?hin>', it pn'vu>uslv v\,is n^^^ A nvw supervist^r may realign 
wnrk assi^niTu nt^ ^h*it the i Liss tti wdu h <i position was originally as- 
^igneil IS ipi i»rret t .it .i later iiate A rev;ular review o\ staff pt>sitions helps 
loiiite thesf si»ualu»!is .uui iJes an oppt^rtunily »o keep job descrip- 

1 he U^b Analyst 

I r Hulivuiuai res|'^^ns,^l^• inr a classitu.iti«»n review program is deter- 
mirtfil In ^i/e >t I fu^ oi>:;ini/*it]on, I fie extent ii> wfiii li a v lassif ii at ion sys- 
tem lu^s iu'eri i vipieiTu nJt li and vaMou, otfier faclt»rs, mcluding budget 
limitation^ A Lr^e university witfi a partiallv established tiassificatiim 
svsteiM rn.r\ t tr.pios ol-' analysts wfm review previously classified jobs 
anti 4ilstM*\pjnvi tht* ^ lassttu «itu»n s\stem. A smaller college may wish to 
a^sj^f* ^ Ki^-tt;^» at t*n fi v u vN a lurrent stalt member The job a«ialyst 
prsitu»n i.i:' 1>K- ai> I( \ ekpt^sitiop li»r a recent graduate, il iingoing 

rfaimni*. iv .i\.uia^';»' (hnNtvi't more so|>fnst u aietl persiinnel organi/a- 
•i«'ns >ft> an.L\^:. \\\\\\ [»reviiuis (^xperieru e spec lali/eil training. 

I he I se />f ijuestionnaircs 

A . .1 -sj \ ,jf X \ / A {1 f jm VMM [ ^ riu>st vltei in el" il ^ht empKn'trs 

po. { ■ l>i rtAirwiii t:i •! i»>ni[»le!e laretiillv ilesigned 

' ^.'MM.j-f I ? t ,i?\n V ( an [»e(lci i om|>arr p(»sitions anil i over more 
t 'wr>i! if^ • vvi ^ji . uMUuiir v's are usfti I ht se i an be uselul.for the 
p. ; ..^iMu ; vi« : : m a fM ii ^ei kmy; lepLueint ntN tor ii[»|nt>priate H»bs, 
ami .i4r^i;p»':\ i • whrv Mamirn; a re|>l,u t^iTU-nl 

!• > I'^ir: .ir^ r,irMt ! avt Jittirt rW qiif t liUMi^ire^ t«»r different ji>b 
Mrv!n '^ I 'M ^-.i .! i'!>im;m N S»( i»»l>s ol an otti'. e ntil im" "-fiould emj'ha- 
I'et'.'s .i-. ♦ , ^ »f ^ onl.u ' i lev iMon rn.ik ing reqinrernents. andai - 
i*v.ntatvl*\ \»':^» tt M lob qu* • t lonnaire^ should 4isk 4jtiestu>ns thiit 
:e!aN' to -.\,^\\ m ^ a^ \MMkii / M»fKlition> ^nperviMuy responsifMtities. 
afui i\\\ri\ n t :){ im ar.il v ar4 1 bt' last p iv:e ot ,i questionnaire sbouM be 
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l,iltn>; to tlu Miprr\i M»r s assrssmt Tit .in tnif^lmrrs st.iU'ttu nls t»n ihv 

pirn\!in>; pact's if rrt tunrm tultilions i t tju.ilitualions ti>t thv pt^si- 

liiHi .Hill tt» the v\.i\ thi^ (>osUu>!i IS r.inkt'il in> rol»»lu>ti lo others thul 

.ifr supvt \ isfd 
« 

A i.»»vt*t \vl\i i V .in lu* .iiUit r.ii li qurstu^nnairi- I liis \v\Wr shiuOd 

i \(*Kun jiu pur \n^sv ot tfu* .jufsru>nnaitr ^!\ r suj^v^'^'^i^^ris .il>i>ul lis ( om- 
plitum .invl mju.iti' vii'.ullir>rs u>i sul>Mi!ttin^ thr iotuplrUil i|m»sht»n- 
nairr ihr r\ im'^ jrul rrturniti^* it to ihr pfr*.i>nnrl Ji-pdrtmenl. 
It also ni,i\ hi I niphast/iii :n thr v t>\ it ^^•ltn tliat llu* rvsulls ot the proj- 

t \\ ill in no \\ .IV l oparvii/i' ? nv »'nipK>vrr s v urri-nt s,;larv »assi|miny; this 
IS orv;anhMMorr poiiv v» 

Approach \o C Ijsslhijhon Kevicvx 

1 *lar>ntn>' is .m issrru lai p.n ? i»r v lassil u ation rfvu'W It rn jsl first bv di'- 
' lenninrd a Iu tlu r :iu .if>prt>aLn sluuiUl hr In ilrpartnu'nl or turn tion 
;ol>s iM\ i: ^it>si U n laU'ii tutu lions suib as an attountin^ ckrk 
•I'lU's n\u'v\t\! ri>MuiUss o: thnr location vMthui tlu* organization). 

! !u' di'par ?nu Mtai a[>[>roat m in u lui h a!! ot the pi situ>ns within a par- 
ttvulai uiut an- rt ivwiwi at the s.nne tune normally permits a better un- 
ilerstarniuv. ft ^hi :nti r r i Lit u>ns|ups ot tlie v.ino'.-. johs m the unit and 
u\\\ f I tjii;: ' tr'.sr: >n t h<' !ol'» ^ onteren\es with llu- su[>ervisi.>i , The func- 
tuMuil a |M V ^ 1 > \ s ♦iu .inai\ st to i onipare all )ohs o' i lost iv related 
t i.issfs at ilu' s.u!^ nrTU :v;t revjuire ^eviTal visits to ^ne saine area 
as d:Mi'rrr'! v .i:vpus"A ( lasses ,ne reviewed, 

n'her t; ^pr ^'-f^'. V irveU •prnenl arui ifsr ot i»r^ani/ath>n charts 

W ili prov uit \;>w i w:Mt : ^:aiuiin>', ^^t tie|>.ii trnent strui tur'o and assist in 
t'st.ihi:sf».n/ :r!.r *'rv'',pN v '^nt <- ! lu' ap[uo.u ti Ims Inen lieternuned, spe- 
^'o.j!. n >tiM Ih' 1 siahli-l^ed A uileniiiU showing the 

viatf - ^\ \\ - '.v I \ f ^^ .^ xU par tniep.t or p<»«'iti(»n i la^sit u atu»ns will he 

I.'rocess o\ \ he Ki'\ n w 

folu^wvs; p'j'^" Of ^'..uu/,it]"!i pl».i .t flir sti'p i>\ ^^te[> pro- 

* e--^ V . if I •r\,r'»s shi mid iiu ludr 

i Prr ^.'!Mi V -a r i;m:! supers ixt>i ^ N> '.oliut tlu ir * ooper,itu>n and 
'a.wk ::•'«• j.ir-! '[^'M M s :>«! dh.tr ilmtiori aMiv>n\', tlieir eru['lt>vees 
I Im si' . \ M) i.-'vA tor AisK cis^ion:} t»f\ |\>l> ( lassjih aluMi prim it 

pit •> I ''1 vii M''.ss:r lis sf',i;,;j M ss tit »vs ihr s\ sti'ni lielps insure internal 
e\|i;i*\ t X "t" !m; v < ':»'pt t|f i\ rne^s iii p.iv t or eir plo\ res 
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2. A spviitu ilaU' tor i V^^ unif^' thr iomplrtt- qui'stionn.nrvs trom the 

sU|HTVlst>rs ^ 

3. A rt'vii'vv ol ihi' i v>nipU'u qut^stionnjiifs prt'paratiort o\ ]ob dev 
criptions, .inJ fvalu*ition o\ tht- positions usin>; \hv t-xislinj; job i»valua- 

4. An tuulil i»l \hv »ntormJlu»n i onldined A>n llu*. .ui^slionn.iirt* with 
ihv approprMte ftnplnvfO \\ tKjTi' 's sonn* qursin>n rf>;drtiin>; the inror- 
malH>n prt»vuU'il on ihi* qurstu»nnairt'. 

5. A suniinary »»J ihv ri'suUs o\ ihv ri'viovs with the supervisor. This 
may be done throux;h /orresponilence but another visit is su>;gesled \l 
extensive ifian>;es in i lassilK rttiv»n are made. 

^. llpil»itin^ the jH rsv»nnel rect>rds where vhan>;es in the jt^b descri^ 
turn or4>osilion i Lissitu atjv»n have been made ^ 

t)ni^' all positions eno»mp»asM*d by the classitication system have been 
reviewed il will probaMv be time tv> star! tjver a>;ain! This time it may be 
sutticient to request v.nh supervisor to review the complete job descrip- 
lu*ns vN'hu h are tmlv a year or twi» old and^make any necessary changes. 
The artalvst i an iht ii revu'v\ the i han>;es and make any necessary classifi- 
catitm aduistnu'nts In i»rder lv>r the review to be effective, chan^;es thai 
ileveU>p should be implenn nled in act'ordanie with >;ot>d personnel prac- 
tices and withm bud>;elatA' limitations. 
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N9W ^o#fltofi D#$crt^llofi 

QUESTIONNAIRE i 

1 Salary Rang*. 

Fvapara a aaptrala daacr*pl*oo for aach r>a« poailion ra 
<Hiaalad. Pctwat^ original copy only to Ihia dapartmarti |^ nacommaodad By 



00 NOT WRITE IN THIS Sf^ACC 
Job Tiiia 
Claaatltcation 
Salary Qrada 



JoOTiiia 



! 4. Who mm ba lha immadiala 



,2 Oapartmani 



3 Data of Raquati 



t 



poaiiNm? 
N«iia 



for ihtt 



Tilia 



ft. SU^RVISION OIVEN TO OTHERS Qiva lha foiio«iAg mformalton about oif«ar poaiitont lha incumbant 
•ouid aiiarcita auparvition oh - 
Attach an additional thaat tf mora apaca it naadad 

Tiiia Nama Natura of Suparvlalon 



• DESCRIPTION Of DUTIES Oatcnba tha moik m tuf l*ciant datall to glva a claar word pictura of tha tab. 

Nrcani Daicriba tha mora important or tinyxbaaumlng dutiaa f Int. Uaa aaparata paraprapha for 
^ of Total Tiiaa ^ aach hind ot «orti In tha laft columq. aatimata hoar loial wonunj| tima it dlyidad. 



7 What qualification! ihoutd Da raqu«fad tof this pot>lion>' 
A Minimum Educational Raquifamantt 

Orammar ichooi yaart 
Htghichooi yaari, mailing in 

Vocational school «ith tfammg m tiaid ot 

Businati conaga or partial coiiapa ( i 2 yaart) tpac<aii/ing tn 



Coiiaga tgraduata): maionng m 
Univa'titv graduata ttudv tof 



yaart. maioring in 
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•ubmli any oihac mformaiion nrt covarad abova. Attach additional shaat If naadad. 



t u p a n flior I canity that tha anawan to tha focaoolnQ quaationa ara corract to tha baat of my luiowladga. 



TiHtf 



Slgnatura: 



10. 



Oifactor. or hia rapraaantathra: Tha abM alalamanta aia accurata and complata. I m aallaflad to 
hava thia poaltlon claaaifl«^ on tha baaia of tha intonnatlon Qlvan. 



Tttia: 



Slgnatura: 




11. 



3. benefits 



Employm have traditionally relferrelflo nonwage'compemati^ items 
as "fringt benefits/' A trend has developed, however, to omit the term 
"fringe" and to refer to such compensation as ^!beneftts programs"; this is 
a result of the growing awareness of employert that benefits are an inte- 
gral part of their overall compensation program. Employers must pro- 
vide benefits that are comprehensive, as «vell as competitive, in order to 
attract and retain competent Employees. 

The employer's cost of offering an essential benefits program has in- 
creased significantly during the 1970i and will probably continue to rise 
in the years ahead. The out-of-pocket cost for benefit programs, that is, 
for all insurance, retirement contributions, and paid time for not work** 
ing, (vacations, holidays, etc) usually ranges upward from 20% of the 
sabry budget for colleges, depending on the types of programs and 
nature of coverage. 

Benefith are usually presented in formal policy statements * iv i.n^ 
vacation and other types of leave; insurance coyerages. such ^ 
medical*surgical and life; and retirement programs. Insti' ) kkU^ 
find it necessary to expand or otherwise modify their heiv - v/ 
to remain competitive. Such a program requires ^on»' 
rt>fkw of complex information, reports, and U *r!<i^ ^ iruc' 
that it is ^ost-effective and competitive. Mahy co\W\ ^ ^ ; c 
to aisist in Wnefits planning an^ programming in oi ^ ^ 
choices an;:* ^he variciis options and coverages «i% ^ .\ 



CommurJcatidc^^^n" Benefits 

A comprehensive b nefits pack<9i|te includes man> di . 
items such as coverages, exclusions, ai'd re&ulattens. ^ . * 
are not understood by employees. Eflectivc communicat. o» u 
therefore necessary. U is important that employees know tu * in 
of the various benefits pL^rts and their costs. Frequently, colkv<^ 
municate the fcrmer, but ;m r'lect (Se latter. 

Information concerning a benefitt^ prognm should be disseminated 
through employee handbooks, bulletins or letters, and the legal plah' 
documents thai describe essential details. Employees generally fail to 
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concern themselvri with such details until a need arises, but this does not 
indicate that benefits should be communicated only on a need-to*know 
basis. 

An exci^llent means o{ reintorcing the benefits-communication process 
is to cover different elements of the program in brief articles in the college 
house organ. If there is none, an attachment to a regularly published 
calendar of institutional events is a gocxl alternative. Such commufika- 
tions «re generally well read by faculty and staff, andanformation on the 
benefits and on their cost to the college can be effectively delivered at the 
same time. Information on benefits should be presented periodically, to 
faculty and staff through written communications, workshops, meet* 
ings. or preferably a combira^on of these. 

Individual Bt-nvlits Statements 

The. "individual benefi:s statement." or "personal annual report" is a 
useful' tool in communicating basic benefits and related costs. Such 
statements have grown in popularity primarily because of the Employee 
Retirement Income and Security Act of 1974 (ERISA), anc*. because com- 
puter and word processing services have n^.ade their production more ef- 
ficient and reasonable. Some institutions use a computerized benefits 
statement for each faculty and staff member and mail these annually to 
their homes. Software packages for payroll and personnel are available 
from various vendors, or statements can be designed by the personnel or 
benefits department "in house" with the cooperation of the college com- 
puter center. 

An individual benefits statement generally includes salary informa-' 
tion. brief explanations of insurance coverage and amounts, pension and 
annuity data, and vacation and sick leave balances. The employer*^ cost 
is also indicated, as a percentage of salary, wh-'-h demonstrates to 
employees that benefits equal a certain percentage of salary. It is recom- 
mended that information of this type be sent to the employee's home so 
that it can be read by the employee's spouse, to reinforce communica- 
tion. Abbreviated benefits statements can be produced manually on an an- 
nual basis at minimal cost to the institution. (See Exhibits 3A, and SA^.) 

This chapter describes a typical college benefits program under three 
sections: noninsured benefits, insured benefits, and statutory programs. 

Noninsured Benefits 

The typical benefits accorded college employees are generally allo- 
cated in an institutions "personal services ' budget, since these bcMefits 
relate to compensation and have recurring application, institutional 
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policy statements that formulate such programs usually incorporate 
"eligibility criteria' aiul occasionally restrictions or conditions on the use 
of benefits. 

Holidays 

Paid holidays tr^tionally have been included as part of the benefits - 
package for college employees. Specific holidays and their number vary 
among institutions, usually based on the academic calendar. Most such 
calendar! provide Christmas Cfay. tlfw Year's Day. the Fourth of July, * 
Labor Day, Memorial Day, and Thanksgiving Day as paid holidays. 
, with the total number ranging approximately from six to twelve. The 
costs of holidays can be reduced if they are designated during periods 
when classes are not in session. 

Holiday policies. typically include certain eligibility criteria; the 
following statement is an example. "Employees will be entitled to pay for 
college holidays, provided they are in ply status (that is, receiving 
remuneration from the college through working, sick leave, vacation, or ^ 
funeral leate) on the workday immediately preceding the holiday and 
the workday immediately following the holiday." Such eligibility criteria 
tend to reduce absenteeism, which can become excessive immediately ^ 
preceding or toliowing a holiday. 

Sometimes a policy statement is included tliat requires an individual to 
have been employed at least 30 days priorno the holiday in order to 
receive holiday pay. Another form of controlling holiday pay cost relates 
Ao eligibility tor holidays subsequent to resignation. The following is a 
typical policy statement: "If an employee terminates employment, he or 
she will not receive pay tor holidays occurring after the last day worked, 
'even though the holidays fall within the period of protected terminal 
vacation leave.' 

Most institutions provide some form of premium pay for employees 
who are required to work on a college holiday. This may range from pro- 
viding pay for the time worked, plus pay or equivalent time off for the 
holiday, to double time tor all hours worked on<a holiday in addition to 
the holiday pay (triple pay). Regardless of'the type of premium pay of- 
tered, it should be stated carefully in writing so that it is understood by 
everyone involved. 

Another policy consideration is the calculation of overtime for a pay 
period that mcludes a holiday. Some employers compute weekly over* 
time oi> the basis ot time worked rather than time paid. Oth^r employers 
calculate overtime on the basis of time paid, which couU include holi- 
days, vacaiion. leave, and funeral leave. Regardless of the options ^ 
selected, a clear poii^statement is desirable. 

.EMC X 
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A sample policy, which incorporates holiday time as a basis for weekly 
Qverlime compensation, might state: "Any college holiday for which the 
employee receives pay will be counted as a day worked tor computing 
weekly overtime, unless a holiday falls on an employee s regular day off, 
when M or she wilKbe given one day's pay at the regular straight time 
rate. In such case, the unworked holiday shall no: be included as hours 
worked for the purpose%of computing overtime." Since it is possible that 
an employee could receive both premium pay and overtime pay for the 
same hours, it is quite common for a policy statement to include a dis- 
claimer for the payment of both, ^uch as, "Whenever premium pay and 
overtime pay are both applicable, only the overtime pay will be paid/' 

There has bepn a trend to prorate holiday pay for part-time and tem- 
porary employees. When these employees are granted holiday pay, the 
eligibility criteria are usually more stringent than those for regular, full- 
time employees. Such a policy is illustrated as follows; "Payment for col- 
lege holidays will be prorated dependent on the part-time employee's 
regular weekly work schedule, provided: (1) the employee has been ion 
the staff at least 30 days immediately preceding the holiday, and (2) the 
employee works the last college workday preceding the holiday and the 
first college workday following the holiday." 

Althou(^h vacation allotments vary among empk>yers, there are stan- 
dard allocations to serve as a basis for policy development. Two weeks 
of paid vacation are commop for nonexempt employees and three weeks 
are typical for middle managers. Four weeks are standard for^xempt or 
administrative employees, it is also usual for employers to increase paid 
vacation for nonexempt employees, based or their length 6f servi(:e with 
thf insMtution. This allowance is frequently increased to'three weeks of 
vacation after tive or more year^ of service and four weeks after ten or 
more years of service as tangible recognition and appreciation. 

Some caveats should be considered in drafting vacation policies. Vaca- 
tion should generally not be given in advance, that is, employees should 
be required to earn vacation by working a specified period before being 
eligible to use vacation. A typical policy is to stipulate that vacation 
eam^ in one year (or shorter period) is to be used in the next year (or 
shorter period). For example, "vacation will begin to be earned on 
employment, but will not be available for use yntil the beginning of the 
month following six months of emplqyment." The policy should also 
clearly state whether employees earn vacation based on their anniversary 
date or within a fiscal year and should address the carryover of vacation 
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from year to year» For example. The vacation fej|r is July 1 to June 30. 
All vacation earned in a vacation year must be used by June 30 of the fol- 
iM^ing year." The absence of such a control could impair a department's 
ability to operate efficiently. 

Thir pdicy should contain a statement that vacations are to be ichcd- 
,ulcd in aclvance and at a time agreeable to the employee's supervisor in 
accord with the ne?J» of the department. Holidays that occur dufii^ an 
eniploytt's vacation are not usually charged against the employee's vaca- 
tion bAce. The policy should alM> state whether extra pay in lieu of 
vication is permissible or prohibited. There may be unusual instances 
where such pay^ allowed, but generally ;t should be discouraged. 

The policy shovid state the minimum and maximum amounts of vaca- 
tion that tan be used at one time, for example, "vacation may not be 
taken for less than one day. nor for more than two weeks.'! In insUnce« 
where a vacation preference must be decided between or among em- 
ployees, seniority or length of service is an excellent determinant. 

Finally, the policy statement should include a specific statement re- 
garding how much time an employee must work during a designated 
period ift order to earn vacation. A sample follows: 'Employees will earn 
vacation at their appropriate earning rate; provided they are in a pay 
status' for at least 15 workdays during tjte calendar month, or at one-half 
of their appropriate earning rate provided they are in a pay status for at 
least 10 workdays, but less than 15 in the month. " Vacation balances 
shodd be centrally maintained in the personnel or payroll office. 

A few employers stipulate that an employee forfeits vacation benefits 
discharge, or on failure to give two weeks' notice on resignation. 
However, the legality of these provisions is questionable and.they should 
not be used without the advice of legal counsel. 



Silk I vdw 

It is traditional (6 grant employees some protection against loss of pay 
because of illness or injury that is not related to occupation (worker's 
compensation covers accidents occurring on the job). Sick leave pro- 
grams that afford employees paid time off based, on hours worked are 
common to the majority of colleges. The sick leave earning base varies 
but generally ranges from one-half day per month to one day per month. 
Some colleges place restrictions on the total amount of sick leave accu- 
mulation. Some offer their sick leave programs as the sole income protec- 
tion for illness or jiccidents of employees; otfiers coordinate sick leave 
with eithet-short-term or-long^erm disability insurance programs. (These 
programs are described in the "Insured Benefits " section 9f this chapter.) 
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Most institutions have historically viewed sick leave proKrjfms as "in- 
surance'' type programs, that is, programs to be used in the event of ill- 
ness or accident;. however, some colleges have modified their programs 
in recent years. The standard modification provides a form of payout* 
usually at a reduced rate, for sickr leave that has been earned but not used. 
The payout does not usually become operable until the employee has ac- 
cumulated sick leave to a certain level. These modified progrann are 
usually intended to curb sick leave.abuse. Each institution must decide 
the advantages and disadvantages bf such an approach. A more common ^ 
feWard for employees wKo do not use available sick leave is to provide a 
lump sum payment at retirement equivalent to the accumulated balance, 
or to a percentage of tlie accumulated balance. 

Despite these reward systems, sick leave abuse has become wide* 
spread. Measures such as written warnings and disciplinary suspensions 
may be required to check such abuse. Various considerations shoukl be 
included in sick leave policy statements. For example, the earning rate 
should be clearly stated as well as tfie smallest unit, if any, in which sick 
Ifaye may be used. Employers that permit sick leave to be used in units as 
small as one hour or less may find significant abuse, such as employees 
kaving work early. Limiting sick leave to units of not less than fout 
hours usually controls such abuse. However, there are obvious disad* 
vantages to minimum use requirements, and each institution should 
weigh such options carefully. 

A policy statement should indicate that sick leave is to be used only fcfr 
the employees illness, unless a more liberal use is desired. It should also 
statt>* whether sick leave can be used for medical and dental appoint- 
ments. To control abuse, some employers require a licensed physician to 
verify the illness. 

It is also common to base approval of sick leave on the "timely" notifi- 
cation by the employee of his or her supervisor. This is usually estab* 
lished as a certain time prior to the beginning of the scheduled work shift 
or within one hour after the beginning of the shift. A sick leave policy 
should also provide for continuing notification by an employee during 
an extended illness. Sick leave benefits should be made available for all 
types of illness as a matter of good personnel practice. Employers, by 
law, must not exclude temporary disabilities relating to pregnancy from 
provisions of a sick leave pro^^ram. 

Colleges should stipulate in the written policy how much time an 
employee must work during a designated period in order to earA'sick 
leave.JThis eligibility criterion is usually the same for both vacition and 
sick leave. ' 
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PerM>nal Le^ve 

A relatively new policy among colleges is to provide employees with 
pa J personal leave rangiqg from one to three days per year. Personal 
leave b usually intended to cover one-day absei^h which occur occa* 
stonaNy for business or personal reasons or for religious holidays. 
Employers usually requife advance notice and supervisory approval for 
absences/ but generally supervisors are advised to accommodate 
employees' "personal leave" requests whenever possible. Many college 
administrators belirve tbat the existence of a personal leave policy per- 
mits them greater control ot' vacation requests and schedules.- However. • 
adequate reporting and approval controls should be made a part of 
such policies. 

• • • 

Funtfral leave tir Keriravement Leave 
• 

Most colleges provi'de funeral leave with pay to employees following 
the death of a member of the immediate family or other relative. Institu- 
tions differ in the numhrr of days accorded employees, the definition of 
immediate family and other relatives, and the purpose' of the leave. 
Many problons can be avoi^ by 'having the policy distributed in 
writing to th( campus community. An example follows: "Funeral leave 
of three work days witli pay will be granted immediately following the 
death of a member of the immediate family or household. (Immediate 
family is defined as husband, wife, father, mother,- son, daughter, 
brother, sifter, father*in-law. mother*in*>law, daughter*in-law« son-in- 
law, stepfather, stepmother, stepson, or stepdaughter.) One additional 
funeral leave day will be granted for funeral services for a member of the 
immediate family that arc conducted beyond a 300-mile radius of the col- 
lege. Funeral leave of one workday with paV will be granted yfor the 
funeral of the following relatives: gran$ifath«r. grandmother, grandchild, 
brother-in-law. sister-in-law. uncle, aunt, nephew, or niece/' 

Although most p^ty statements will not be tffis detailed, they should 
be sullicien|ly inclusi^o permit consistent interpretation and adminis- 
tration. Many institutions provide one d'ay off with pay. button request 
will permit additional unpaid time off. Other in>ititutions charge fuperal 
leave againsl an employee s sick leave balance. ^ 

)urN Putv jiul ( ourt V\ilm*ss 

Colleges often provide leave for jury duty without loss of pay. Some 
institutions compensate the employee based on the difference between 
his or her regular pay and ihe amount received for serving as a juror. A 
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few inMituHoM have expanded the jury duty provision to incKide tervke 
at a court witness in cases where the employee is not a party, submission 
of a subpoena prior to>uch duty is usually a condition of compensation. 



Declared Univt^rsily Clo^ing^ 

Many iriititutions have developed compensiition policies to cover 
declared university closings for inclement weather, days of mourning, 
acts of Cpd, etc^t is advisable to develop a policy in advance to cover 
unusual situatiolk. Generally, such closings occur on short notke and do 
not provide sufficient time to developT reasonable compensation policies 
for the occasion. ' 

An example of a compfnsatioh policy for a declared college cUwing^ 
follows: This sets forth the compensation policy for ceruin college holi^ 
days or closii^s. which sha)l be ofUy as declared by ^ ^ 
or the president of the college and shall include dfclaied days of mourn- 
ing and days set aside to honor a specified person or event. The policy is 
appliifable to unique^ one*time closings that are generally of not more 
than one day's duration. 

^manent, part-time, and temporary employees who are Khedulcd 
to work, or who arf in a pay status but do not wotk due tp the closing of * 
the college for the reasons indicated, will be paid'according to the hours 
thiymmt scheduled to work that day. (In other wdhb, they will not suft 
fer a loss in pay due to the closing.) Employees who are got scheduled to 
work, those who^ on a scheduled day off , or on temporary or perma- 
nent lay oft Wi%iol receive compensation. 

"Employees who are required to Work to maintain essential or neces- 
sary services on the declared day will receive t^ir regular rate of pay'for 
the hours normally worked pluii^axomparable amount of pay or equiva- 
lent time off computed at their regular hourly rate for the hours worked. . 
An employee will considered to have worked or have been Kheduled 
to work on the declared day if the maiority of his or her regularly sohad* 
uled shift falls on the dec^red day. ^ ^ 

' 'This poHcy excludes closing or reductions in work force related to 
college vacation periods, energy or resource shortages, or o^r' condi- 
tions beyond college control. (Such closing or reductions in work force 

shall be considered temporary or permanent layoffs, as appropriate.)" 

' * ' 0 ' 

% 

0 

9 • 

/ 

' Leaver of Absence • 

Colleges usually have either written or oral policies covering leaves of 
absence for staff employees. Such polk:ie» typically accord the employee 
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V continuity of cmploytncnt and service credit for the period of the leave. 
Uavn of abwnre usually arc granted without pay for periods not to ex- 
, ce«d ~f^imoptht»'for purposes such as education, military service, per- 
sonal Kasons, family enifrfency, child care, or maternity: Maternity 
leaves, by law, mult be of the same duration as other leave* and may be 
y ' with piiy, that is, the employee can be eligible to use sick leave for a 
period pNcmporary disability, as determined b^ a physician, 
A coDcae should have a written policy for leaves of absence. Many - 
, Mich policies use a sp(ci(klcngth-of-«ervice condition as an eligibil;ty re- 
quirement, for example< "Generally, leavH of absence are not granted 
unless the employee ha five or more years of service at the dollege." / . 

Leaves of absence policies usuallj^peitntt thr employee to continue in- 
^ mav^g^benefitsibring the leave and to return to the same job at its «x- 
7 piration.ii^^J{Ae (ftttances, if the college continues iu share of the 
premium cost for insurance benefits during the kave, an employee will 
be required to reimburse the college for these premium costs if he or she 
faib to return to work for a period of time equal to the leave of absence. 
Another condition may base continuation of the institution's share of the 
, premium on the type of leave taken. Many colleges, also permit individ- 
ual supervisors to aufhorizc informal leaves of absence without pay for 
up to two tvecks. Requests for leaves of absenfe should be made in writ- 
ing and approval shouM be granted in writing. (See Exhibit 3B.) 
Anjr* eligibility 6r contingency requirements for leaves of absence 
' shoukl be explained to employees in a general policy statement, as in this 
illustration: "In determining eligibility for leaves of absence without pay 
in excess of two weeks, the .college will review the supervisor's recom- 
mendation, the employee's Work record, the emplpy;ee's length of serv- 
ice, leave previously granted, and the reason |he leave is being requested. 
If granifd, a leave of absence guarantees the employee the right to return ^ 
to the same or similar job at the expiration of the leaverAll leaves will be 
calculated fro^ tfM< l^st 'day of actual work. An employee may but paid 
^' vacation as of the,beginning date of the leave (last day of work), but this 
does liot extend the period of the actual leave. An employee's seniority 
continues to accru)e during a leave of absence; however, vacation and 
'sicli Wave are not accumulated during a leave of absence. If an employee 
fails to return at the expiration of the leavif for at least the period oflime 
comparable to the pcrio4of the leave, he or she will be required to repay 
' the portion of the insurance premiums paid by the college during the . . 
leave of absence. Whenever the circumstances under which a leave is 
granted are altce^l. the leave is immediately cancelled and the employee 
must return to work. " Some policies also state that failure to return at the ' 
ekpiration of the leave is tantamount to resignation. 

er|c ' 1-2*0 
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Educational AsMstancr IMans ^ ... 

Most colleges have deveioped liberal 'educational assistance" pro- 
grams ior siM employee^* m which tuition is reduced or waived. Thii 
benefit should be well publicized to employees and to prospective 
, employees since it can serve as an excellent recruitment, retention, and 
development tool tor ihe institution. Usually such programs oHtt re- 
duced or waiyed (ees ior courses that are (1) related to the employee's 
present job, (2) related to the employee's potential development within 
the college* or (3) part oi a program leading to a degree us determined 
from an approved plan oi study. 

, -Frequently, such plans require one year of service with the institution 
as a condition for program eligibility. Most educational assistance pro- 
grams incorporate limitations on the types and number of classes that 
(nay be taken during the employee's workday. Usually, an employee will 
be allowed one class during work hours, provided that the class i$ di- 
rectly related to improving the employee's job performance and is not of- 

' fered at times outside the employee's work hours. 

In additidn to these standard tuition waiver programs, some colleges 
extend similar educational benefits to dependents of employees. Some in- 
stitutions further sweeten the educational benefits for employees 
t dependents by paying part or all of their tuitipn at another college. 
1 sually, the college limits its tuition contribution to a specified amount. 

* « - 
Amillarv Benetits 

There are many other noninsured benefits offered by institutions of 
higher education that should be reduced to writing and communicated to 
employees. Examples of such programs are: 

Dis^unts on athletic and concert tickets 

Discounts at college bookstores 

Health center privileges d 

Libr^ privileges 

Kecreatiort privileges V 

Blood banks 

Uniforms 

Check cash ^ 

Insured Benefits ^ 

Urograms described in this section typify insured benefits, in which a 
college contracts with an insurance carrier to provide certain coverages. 
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The cost oi various insurance programs, particularly health insurance, 
has risen dramatically during the last fewyears. and the trend continues. 
Therefore, prudent management requires continual review, monito)*ing, 
and comparison of cost, coverages, and claims Jo insure cost-effective 
and competitive insurance programs. 

Contributory vi». Noncontributory 

Whether the college should share premium costs for insurance pro- ' 
grams with employees— or to wh^t level these costs should be shared— is 
a subject oi controversy. Insurance carriers and employers traditionally 
have adhered to the belief that more effective claims control results when 
employees share the premium costs. However, the current trend is for 
employers to absorb an ever-increasing share of the premium costs of 
various insurance programs because of a growing need to offer benefits 
that are competitive. Unions have persuaded many employers to agree ti^ 
noncontributory programs and this trend has subsequently crept into the 
nonunion environment. Noncontributory coverage today typifies^ to a 
greater degree, life insurance programs, and tq a lesser degree health in- 
surance programs and long-term disability programs. Short-term disabil- 
ity programs are frequently noncontributory. 



Mandatory v*. Voluntary Enrollment 

In noncontributory programs, enrollment is usually mandatory. In 
contributory programs, however, where the employee is required to 
share p^rt of the premium cost, mandatory enrollments can provoke 
strong objections. An employer ca;^ usually justify the mandatory enroll- . 
ment program- if th# employee pays the lesser share of the premium. 

Mandatory enrollment occurs primarily as a requirement of insurance 
carriers that stipulate participation of a high percentafge of the eligible 
group as a contract condition. Carriers believe they can reduce the possi- 
bilities of "adverse selection," that is, that only employees with health 
problems will* enroll, by having an enrollment requirement. 

Health Insurance 

Health insurance programs cover doctor and related medical prac- 
titioner care, hospital and related medical facilities use, and prescription 
drugs. The two primary types of health insurance plans are: (1) basic 
hospiial-surgical-medical insurance, and (2) major medical insurance. 
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KuMi" HK^'^rt^i4l >ur^ual Wiuiu al ht-utatwc The . wcll-kifown 3luc 
Cross-Blue Shield plans are representative oi typical basic h^lih in* 
surance programs. Many other carriers offer comparable plans. Gener* 
ally, these plans provide a 'schedyle of benefits ' that outline the basic 
coverages and sometimes the exclusions of the plan. New employees are 
usually covered from the first day of employment, but there may \9t a 
waiting period or a period of open enrollment, such as a specified*month 
ekch year. 

Carriers of "basic" health insurance .generally offer a series of benefit 
schedules from which the employer selects the level of coverage desired.* 
The "usual and reasonable" or "usual and customary" schedule is 
generally the most expensive because it provides for total payment or full 
reimbursement of covered expenses. These "usual and customary" 
schedules are updated periodically by carriers in order to kVep p^ct yfith 
rising costs ^ ..^ . ^ 

In addition to the full reimbursement coverage described above, most 
carriers offer at least two other schedules that provide for payment or 
reimbursement of expenses based en limited days of hospital coverage, 
^and have a ddUar ceiling for schedules. Although basic health plans may 
provide essentially the same coverages and indemnification schedules, 
the premium costs can differ considerably among them because of a 
groups claims experience or the carriers cost of operations. 

Following are suggestions for «ff iciciit cost-control measures in basic 
health insurance; 

1. Program costs can be reduced significantly by not providing first 
dollar indemnification or reimbursement coverage; and by coordinating 
the basic program with a major medical plan (see page 113). The contract 
should include # "cooifdination of benefits" provision whereby claims are 
coordinated and shared with other group plans under which an employee 
may be covered. \ 

2. The employer's 1 premium contribution can be limited to the 
employee only and not; applied to dependents. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that there aiie considerations other than cost associated with 
this option. { 

3. Faculty, staff, and spouses who reach age 65 should be transferred 
to Medicare and Medi<aid supplements. Most programs offer high and 
low supplements that (jrovide benefits similar to basic health insurance 
programs at considerably reduced costs. Under Department of Labor 
regulations, health benefits by a Medicare supplement must be equal to 
those provided by an eritployee benefit program. If the institution s basic 
health pUn is experien^ce-rated, separate claims experience should be 
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requettcd for Medicare supplements, it both these plans are with the 
tame carHer.* * 

4. Claims experience reports and occurrences should be analyzed to 
determine adverse claims experience and areas where coverage should be 
reduced or expanded. An attempt should be made to negotiate rate in- 
creases with the carrier, and to project the cost impact oi proposed 
changes in the level and types oi benefits. 

• 5. If coverage of prescription drugs or dental or optical coverage is 
offcced, it should be included in the major medical plan rather than in tKe 
, basic plan to reduce initial dollar coverage and premium costs. 

6. Take advantage of "pooling" rates, wheisfby adverse claims above 
certain level are shared with other employers. ' - ' , 
Maior SUhih iij^hKurath i' JAo%t colleges follow a two-phn approach 
to health insurance, tha; is, a basic hospital, surgicil, and medical, plan 
coordinated with a major medical expense plan. As the name implies, 
major, medical plans were designed to indemnify employees against 
catastrophic medical expenses. It is not unusual for plans to have expense 
ceilings of $100,000 -to $250,tX)0 or higher, A recent trend in major 
medical program desigrT has been the liqnitation of the deductible, a 
feature that* limits an employee's total out-of-pocket expenses to ii 
specified amount, usually one thousand or twc^ thousand dollars in a 
calendar year. Most major medical plans reimburse 80% of covered ex- 
penses that are not reimbursed in the basic plan. 

If institutions place most benefit plan improvements in their major 
medical plan, premium cost impact will be smaller than if more benefits 
are contained in 'hr j^^^i^. 

Several major medical plans incorporate dental insurance as an op- 
tion. 3uch plans usually cover, at the level ^ 80% or lower, certain ^n- 
Ul expenses that exceed $500 or $1000. Colleges that are contemplating 
• dental cQvcrage should explore limited coverage under the major medical 
plan in order to control costs. 

Most plans are calendar*year plans, that is, all covered expenses in- 
curred during the calendar year are combined for purposes of computing 
the deductible. A feature oi many plans is the "family" deductible, which 
provides for reimbursement b^ised on a deductible of $100 per individual 
or $3pO per family. 

*NOTE: Rnpofuibiiily lor enlorcemeni ol the Age Ditcriminalion in Employment Act. at 
amended, was iranslerred from the Deparlmeni oi Labor to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commiuion (EtOt) elective July 1. 1979. The Department of Labor had prom- 
ul«altd r«sulation$ concerning employee benefits under the Act prior to the transfer. 
HoweVtr. EEOC announced after the transfer that it would conduct itv own analysis of the 
Act s effeTl on employee benefits and then issue guidelines on the subject. As of this 
writing. EEOC has not yet revealed its guidelines. 
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Major^cdical plans are a necessity in heallh insurance programming; 
the catastrophic illness or accident must be indcmnined or personal 
financiiil disaster could result. 

Hi'iilth Miiinti'fuifh V ( h^ufiizatiK>fis In the last few years, the preven- 
tive medicine coni:ept has become popular, and Health Maintenance 
Organizations (HMOs) have emerged to provide prepaid, comprehen- 
sive medical service, which is ottered tor a flat premium without regard 
to indi;mnification schedules. Federal regulations govern an employer's 
responsibilittes with respect to HMOs; these regulations, which include 
i^determination of"^ the employer contribution, may be found in 
tJACUBO's Federal Regulations and the Employment Practices of Col- 
leges and Universities. . 



*• lti<*abilitv Insurance ^ 

. Over the last decade, employers haye taken major strides to protect 
their employees against loss ol income ^because ol illness or accident. 
Disability insurance programs have evolved as a primary vehicle which 
provides income continuation during periods of disability. There are two 
primary types of disability insurance: short-term disability plans and 
long-term disability plans. , 

tyhoft li ttti lh-ithiht\j /ViOjs The traditional form of short-term assis- 
tance at colleges is sick leave. An increasing number of colleges are 
replacing or coordinating their traditional, noninsured sick leave pro- 
gram with an insured short-term plan. Employers have moved to coor- 
dinated plans primarily to stabilize and limit their potential costs. Such 
plans usually provide income replacement at approximately two-thirds 
of salary for disabilities occurring from either accident or sickness. 
Typically, these plans have a one* to two-week waiting period and a 
total benefit period of either 13 weeks or 26 weeks. (On-the-job injuries, 
^ which are covered under worker's compensation, are generally excluded 
from coverage.) 

Short-term disability plans provide income continuance for periods of 
temporary disability. If employees are disabled for five months or 
longer, they may be eligible for social security disability payments. 
Short-term disability plans bffer excellent protection and security to 
employees; however, their cost is high. Disability contracts should in- 
clude a provision that disabilities be verified by a licensed physician and 
not by the carrier's claims administration personnel. This provides for a 
more objective determination and one which ultimately will receive 
greater acceptance by employees. 
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s Lonn Ti-rm Di>nhtlttu /V.<m> Long-term diMbility (LTD) plans are far 
more common than short-term plans in higher educatibn.'The customary 
dividing line between short- and long-term plans is the initial six-month 
period. Few disabilities extend beyond six months and many colleges 
provide sick leave for part or all of the first six months of disability. 
Long-term disability plans frequently are provided to exempt employees 
only; insurance carriers are reluctant to extend such coverage to noncx* 
,empt 'employees. The benefits from sucK plans are frequently reduced, 
offset by, or coordinated with -disability payments 'from social security 
and other benefit plans, thus reducing direct costs of, the LTD pbn. 

LTD plans genfrally have two periods aftd dcfuiitions of disability. 
The first period is usually for two years; disability is determined by a 
licensed physician, apd is defined as inability to perform the regular 
duties of one's occupation. The second period, which typically com> 
mences after two years or 24 montl^, defines disability as total inca- 
pacity, as determined by ajicensed physician; to perform th^ duties of 
each and every occupation for which one is qualified by reason of train- 
ing, education or experience. As with the short-term pbns, exclusions 
are generally made for (Kcupationally related iniuries or disease^, which 
would be covi»red by worker's compensation. Pregnancy, which had 
been a common exclusion from LTD plans, is now included because of 
the Pregnancy Discrimination Act requirements. LTD plans pffer the 
ultinutte in income continuance during prolonged periods of disability. 

Life Insuranctr 

Many colleges oHtr group term life insurance tor faculty and staff 
(contributory plans tvpically require an enrollment of 75% or 80% of the 
eligible group as a contract condition). Individual coverage is either a flat 
amount or an amount based on a percentage of salary. A common prac- 
tice is to offer coverage of from one to two times annual salary. Plans 
based on salary provide increased insurance coverage along with increases 
in salary. 

Another feature in life insurance programming is supplemental life in- 
surance, whereby employees may opt for variable additiors«il coverage in 
spHrified amounts or increments of annual salary. In addition, employees 
may purchase insurance for dependents in flat amounts, such as $5,000. 
This optional insurance is usually fully paid by the employee through 
payroll deduction. Most group life plans incorporate accidental death 
iind dismemberment (ADicD) coverage as part of the base plan or as a 
su)>plement. This feature, which is relatively inexpensive, provides 
specified indemnification for death resulting from accident or for 
dismemberment of certain parts of the body. 
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Maintaining coverage for retirees it a sensitive concern Un institutions. 
Many iraurance contracts have no provision for retiree life insurance; 
others reduce the* face amount of coverage by 50% at Mirement and 
some reduce the level to a nominal amount, such as $5,000. An institu- 
tion that faUs to reduce. significantly the face value of coverage for a 
retiree will ultimately be confronted with staggering cFarms ext)erience 
and significantly higher premiums. 

Most plans incorporate a "waiver of premium" provision, that is, 
premiiulns are' automatically waived for an employee who becomes 
"totally and permanently" disabled. U this feature is not included as part 
of a plan it can be added at very little cost. 

Miscellaneous^lnsurance Coverages 

Accidental death benefits may be provided by a blanket insurance 
policy covering employees while off the campus but traveling on college 
business. The cost of "airport insurance" or personal accident insurance 
policies should not be a reimbursable travel expense if a college insurance 
policy of this ty^ is in effect. 

Colleges should also be alert to the "dread disease" insurance programs 
that provide insurance for cancer, diabetes, etc. The coverag** ^ire very 
specific and usually are not justified in terms of the premiums paid and 
the probabilities of occurrence. Employees who desire such coverage can 
obtain it directly from the carrier. 

In addition to typical health, life, and disability insurance programs, 
carriers have developed "mass merchandii.ng," which is not a true group 
program, for automobile and homeowners insurance. These programs 
usually do not include any premium contributions from the employer. 
However, employers are responsible for payroll deduction? of 
premiums. The premium costs for the employees are purportedly dis- 
counted for group participation. These programs have received mixed 
reviews from institutions that have made therrt available to their 
employees because of the risk that any dissatisfaction with claims han- 
dling or costs will refl'^;.i on the college. Institutions should carefully 
^ revieipi^d analyze the experiences of other employers who have tried 
theii^4frvices. 

Retirement Programs 

The retirement program probably represents the single largest benefit 
investment for any college. A well-designed retirement plan is essential 
for the attraction and retention of a qualified faculty and staff. In design- 
ing retirement plans, institutions must consider income options, por- 
tability, vesting requirements, whether the plan will be contributory or 
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noncontributory, wiwther it will be baMd on defined benefits or defined 
cwitributions, whethei> it will be self -administered, and a host ol oth^r 
factors. Rctiremimt progranu must be administered in accordance with 
INO^Mmm of the Employee Retirement Income and Security Act of 1974 

Retirement plans fall into two basic categories:- (1) defined benefit 
plans, in which the payout f o.r the fmployee at retirement is fixed by for- 
mula and (2) defined coraribution plans, in which the amount paid into 
the plin is fixed and the payout is variable. 

l>vtin«d Bvitvfit V\»ns 

Under a defined benefit plan, retirement income is fixed aTso many 
dollars per year^ of service or as a percentage of salary in the last yean or 
highest salary years prior to retirement. To be adequately funded, these 
plans require that funds be set aside in advance which wUl allow, by ac- 
tuarial assumptions, for the uncertainties of salaries, life expectancies, in- 
vestment earnings, and protected years jf service. 

Defined Contribution Plans 

Under the defined contribution plan, the fixed factor is the periodic 
payment into the fund on behalf of the employee. The retirement pay- 
ment or annuity will depend on investment earnings and life expectancy. 
TIAA-CREF plans are defined contribution plans. 

Mort college retirement plans are contributory, that is, the college and 
the employee share in the contributions. The majority of retirement pro- 
grams are m,|ndatory.' usually after one or two years of service. 
Variables to be considered in designing a retirement plan are complex; in- 
stitutions should thus consult experts before establishing programs or 
modifying existing programs. 

rrtTftirfmfnt Pldnnin>> ^rt>^rdnA• 

While most colleges have retirement programs, most have failed to 
provide planning, counseling, or programming for the transition into 
retirement. However, in the 'last several years, institutions have recog- 
nized this serious void in their benefit programs and have taken steps to 
correct it. 

Preretirement planning programs are offered on many campuses to 
assist employees to prepare for retirement. Such programs are designed 
to provide prospective retirees information on the multiple facets of 
retirement. Former retirees, doctors, lawyers, accountants, and recrea- 
tional t/.thusiasts are used as faculty to aid prospective retirees jn the 
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. transition; programs are generally offered on a voluntary basis and their 
costs are nominal. (A recent book on the subject by Ronald Garrison and 
Clark England entitUrd Retirement -A Time For Fulfillment, published 
by CUPA, provides a thorough descrip^on of preretirement planning/) - 

Statutory Programs 

Smill colleges can realistically consider the option to self -insure some 
statutory benefit programs, including those that follow. 

Worker > C ompfnsalion 

Injuries arising out of or during the course of employment are covered 
under state worker's compensation laws. Although such laws vary from 
state to state, they have many similarities. In most statM, employers n»ay 
self*ins^re for worker's compensation; however, some states prohibit 
this practice. Under worker's compensation laws, employers are^held 
responsible for the reasonable medical cafe and expenses oi an injured 
employee as well as tor continuing compensation as specified by indem* 
ni'ty schedules (or specific periods of time. Most state laws also require 
compensation tor permanent-partial and permanent-total disabilities as 
well as for death resulting from injury. Sinte campus employnient 
historically has been nonhazardous. college employees suffer few dis- 
abling injuries. Because of the limited exposure to risk, many colleges 
sell-insure their liability under worker's compensation laws. 

Some institutions negotiate a form of coinsurance with a priyate car- 
rier under which the college becomes totally liable for any expenses up to 
$10,000. Jhe insurance carrier as iumes liability for expenses in e>.cess of 
the $10,000 ceiling per injuiy. This type of coinsurance is an effective 
hedge against catastrophic claims, yet it significantly reduces premium 
costs to the institution. Some colleges purchase comprehensive woAer s 
compensation insurance: this truly reassigns the risk to the insurance car- 
rier, but the premiums tor such coverage can be expensive. 

I lU'mploMiu'nt C onipvMHjtion 

General guidelines tor unemployment compens*^lion a;e prescribed for 
the states by federal laws. Each state, in turn, haV .ts own law whicti 
complements the federal law. Thtse laws vary somewbat among states, 
but generally the differences relate primarily to compensation amounts 
and eligibility period*. Under federal law. colleges have ihe unique op- 
tion of determining whether they wish to pay the unemployment tax rate 
on their eligible payroll or be billed for actual charges under the "reim- 
bursement methixl. The tax option is comparable to insurance because 
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the employer it limited to the maximum lax rale regardleu of the number 
of claim; againtl the organization. Very few colleges have lelecied the 
tax method, because »he'unemployment compensation costs usually are 
muAi left under ihe reiml^rsement method. Several small colleges have 
found it cost-effective lo retain consulting firms, which specialize in 
unemployment compensation administration. 

Colleges should have an organized review process for unemployment 
compensation claims. An apathetic approach lo claims review can be 
coelly to the institution. , . ^ 

The following practices can help to minimize unemployinent compen- 
sation claims: 

1. Mainten^nceof detailed records of the reasons for separations. This 
includes file documentation of the circumstances, carefully worded for 
all separations, that is. resignations, discharges, etc. Supervisors respon- 
sible for termination notices should t>e apprised of the need for carefully 
worded statements. 

2. Pouible use of contract services or temporary help to avoid fre- 
quent' byoffs in areas ot fluctuating or intermittent employment pat- 
terpt. 

3. Careful review of probationary employees and early separation of 
thoie who are unsatisfactory. 

4. Appointifient o( one person to be responsible for knowledge of the 
college's policies and procedures. ' 

5. Vigorous pursuit of appeals and reviews: use of consultants or legal 
counsel for assistance in preparing claims, appeals, and reviews. 

Under federal law, faculty members are ineligible.to draw unemploy- 
ment compensation between terms and 4siring summers if they have a 
contract tor the subsequent term. The office responsible for personnel 
records is probably in the best position to administer an effective "notice 
of claim" review and to file a timely response as required by law. ^ 

Social Security 

Social seturity is the basic social wejfare program in the United States. 
The benefits from social security are substantial and provide financial 
assistance not only in retirement but for unforeseen contingencies as 
well, such as disability and death. Social security taxes have risen 
dramatically in recent years (in 1980 the taxable wage base became 
$25,900, with a rate of o. 13% for both employees and employers), but so 
have the benefits, which . re pegged to the coti of living. 
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EiM«3A, ToUl Proltctcd ComiwiiMtion Alulytto Sheet 

For , 

Departmgnt ; 

(annual equivalent based on 40 hours per week) $ 
Retire B^nt 

(10% of one's annual equivalent Wagf ) . 
Social Security 

(6.05% of wages) 

Bfue Crois ' 

(provides basic hospital coverage) 

Mator Medical 

(after basic medical coverage, reimbursement if 
made for 80% of the covered expenses up to 
$25,000 and 100% from $25,000 to $250,000 
after a deductible) , 

Life Insurance 

(provides tWo times one's annual wage 

equivalent) • " 

Disability (long term) * 

(provides 50% of one's wage beginning with the 

seventh month of disability) 

Financial Aid 

(tuition assistance for one's children at 'his 

college) . 



Total Compensation $ 
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Bated on the above data, your fringe benefit package represents, 
percent of your annual equivalent wage. 

Jo 
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4. training & development 



Colleges and universities historically have been labor -intensive,, in- 
vesting .up to 70% or 00% of operating budgets in hui^n itsources. 
Ironically, administrators in higher education hdve been dibtory in 
recognizing that. the development^ of human resources, as well as the 
rreation of an organizational climate conducive to development, directly 
relates co attainment of instituj^nal mission and goals. Training and 
development should pervade the organization. ^ 

Management should prepare staff to be receptive to change. Rapid 
technological advances may cause obsolescence, and this can render sta(f 
an^ institution incapable of responding to the students. In most colleges 
an^ universities, training and development have bee;i dealt with only on 
In ad hoc basis. If training continues to be viewed from such a*ha)rit}W 
perspective, as a relief for occasional iljs, it will be perpetually relegated 
to a low-priority status. An attitude that encourages developmenKis 
necessary if training is to flourish. , ^ ' 

Training Programs 

Training and development on college campuses range from jtothing 
more than informal, on-the-job training to* formalized, comprehensive, 
multipurpose programs covering all classes of employees. The breadth 
jind scope of a program appear to t>e directly related to institutional size, 
administrative commitment, and program budget. 

Some colleges and universities have developed excellent training pro- 
grams at minimal cost by using existing resources, such as talc^nt 
available on the campus. Basic programs can be developed at little cost. 
Examples of available resources include expertise of faculty members, 
short courses organized by the extension or continuing education divi- 
sion, training sessions by telephone and office machine companies, adult 
education courses at local high schools or community colleges.'and train- 
ing programs through local chambers of commerce and various indus- 
triaf dissociations. 

^ There are two essential components* in any ^fective training and 
development program, regardle^ of scope: first, careful iderttification 
and specification of training ji^Ms and second, definition of objectives 
designed to meet identified needs. 
< 
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IdcniUkation ot N/vtJs 



Identtfkatioiyof training nceds« or ' needs assessment/' generally con- 
ctms two aru^ institutional and individual. Institutional needs are most 
ofien identified through development d a survey instrument circulated 
among adquinistrators. The administrator identifies training programs 
that should be made available to improve employee skills and abilities 
and« ultimately, job performance. 

Because training and development programs have not been widely used 
for staff employees in higher education, it is possible that supervisors and 
adfiiiinittrators are tliemselves unaware of the kinds of programs that are 
most needed. Therefric*, the survey instrument should list a series of 
basic training programs that could be offered. Each sopervis6r should 
selKt programs ^hat would be most beneficial to employees in his or her 
unit. In addition; the instrument should be designed to solicit ideas for 
other programs that the supervisor believes would benefit (^e unit. Basic 
nprams could include skills development programs such as typing, 
snorthand, letter wr.ting, and data entry; apprenticeship programs; su- 
pervisory training; sensitivity training; and time^mahagement. 

Supervisors shoulJV directed to review TTietr employees' job descrip- 
tions, performance appraisals, and, if they exist, departmental goals and 
objectives. Specific employee problems that could be corrected with 
training ^ograms should also be listed on the survey instrument. 

Individual training nivds can be determined from reference to various'' 
sources, including employees, who have specific knowledge ^n ^he sub- 
ject. Employees should be encouraged to review their job deKriptions 
and performance appraisals and the departmental objectives in identify- 
ing training needs. 

Use of a fjrvey instrument is time-saving and efficient, and has the ad- * 
vantage of demonstrating management's interest in j^isting employee 
development. Once the survey » have been completed? the 'wanls" must 
be culled trom the real "needs, ' and priorities should be established on 
the basis" of greatest need and available resources. 



IrJinifiK ariii Dt'M lt>pmrnt ()l>jt*ilivt*s 

Training ^jectives should be expressed in simple, pragmatic terms 
that have common meaning to supervisors and employees. The training 
program should be designed to affect what is frequently referred to as 
Terminal behavior/' that is, to improve performance or pertur^ance 
potential. The objectives should describe the skills and behavior that are 
expected to result. They should explain what the training will do, how it 
wil! beneht an employee, how it will help the employee to better perform 
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a iob, and how it will prepare him or her to do other* related jobs. The 
procffict for identifying needs and defining training objectives have 
necessarily been abbreviated in this book, but the principles are essential 
to a sound program. 

For a training and development program to be successful college ad* 
ministrators must determine •the principles of the program. They must 
know what the program is intended to accomplish, as well as the pro- 
cedures that will best facilitate these bbiectives. Such objectives'should 
be developed both for single training activities and for a series of training 
programs. 

Institutions should begin such programs slowly and gradually develop 
their quality. This approach has been successful: it can also facilitate re- 
quests fqr additional programs. (See Exhibit 4A). 



Employee orientation is one of the foremost basic training programs in 
use today. Unfortunately, many employers tend to devote such pro- 
grams primarily to signiru^^ uisurance papers. However, comprehensive 
orientation programs can be designed for minimal cost and can acquaint 
new employees with their environment, work rules, benefits, and perti- 
nent policies and procedures. Such programs can set the stage for a 
positive and lasting employment relationship, reducing the turnover of 
new Employees by integrating them into the work force. 

Since colleges and universities generally recruit new staff employees 
from business and industry, an orientation pro-am should present the 
unique features of higher education. Programs can be easily modified to 
acgoir m^date one or two employees. 

While the information conVeyed in orientation programs may not be 
fully retained, these programs have the residual benefit of demonstrating 
the institution's interest in the new employee. They ziso afford the col- 
lege an excellent opportunity to communicate the spirit of the institutic n. 
Orientation programs should provide the new employee with reference » 
material, such as booklets describing policies and benefits, which.can be 
read later at the employee's leisure. New employees come to a job with 
high expectations of doing well, and the institution should encourage this 
attitude. 'See Exhibit 4B.) 

I K ihuits ^ I riiniinv: rroi'j.liii 

Three basic elements must be considered in any training the institution 
offers: 

1. Timetable and Organization of Material, This is essential. How 
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much tkill it the employee expected to acquire in ivhat period of time? 
Both the timetable and the program should be explained so that the 
employee comprehends the purpose and benefits of the training. Fre- 
queiwy of instruction should be predetermined. Instruction material, 
training location, equipment should be prepared in advance. 

2. Pmentation. Learning usually is best acquired through multiple 
modes of presenUtion. The program should be expbined and illustrated 
by those presenting the program and then, preferably, performed by the 
employees being trained. Studies condu<;ted by the Western Electric 
Company in the late 1920s revealed that 90% of a person's job perfor- 
mance development was the result of experiences in performing rather 
than of formal classroom learning.^ Instruction should be clear, concise, 
and complete. 

3. Folhw-Up and Evaluation. Follow-up and evaluation are essential 
in determining the progress of the trainee as well as the quality of the 
program. Although imperfect, evaluation remains the best means for 
assessing the trainee's knowledge and deficiencies; it also provides valu* 
able information with which to improve techniques and programs. 



( ht f/ji rrw » ( )/ / This is the form most commonly used in 
higher education. However, OJT is frequently approached on an infor- 
mal basis with little concern for, or application of, sound training prin- 
ciples or techniques. Supervisors frequently assign training respon- 
sibilities to the most senior employee in a unit because this person knows 
the operation best. While posseuicn of job knowledge is important in 
training, the ability to instruct or to impart knowledge is equally so. On- 
Ihe-job training can be more efficient if proper training techniques are 
integrated into the program. )ob rotation is a variation of 0|T that is fre- 
quently used and is a relatively inexpensive method of developing em- 
ployees' skills and knowledge. 

VvstthuU' tfuif:i>i^ This is a term applied to programs that simulate job 
conditions. Such training is especially useful for training large numbers 
of employees in a relatively short period of time, where acquisition of a 
few skills is the primary objective. The role playing" technique is a 
widely used form of vestibule training. 



^ludirt conducted by the CommiUfe on Work in Indutl^ ot the National Research 
Council 41 Ihr Hawthorne (Chicago) Wurkk ul thi Western Electric Company. 
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; M . w / . .r ^ In this method, inJormation is imparted with 

the ai^ ot a machine. Material 'to be learned is projected on a frame, 
followed by a question or problem related to that information. The 
traihee.selects an answer; if it \% correct, a new frame of information is 
projected on the machine. If the response is wrong, the original frame is 
repeated. 

This process continues until the trainee masters the tramed informa- 
tion. Programmed learning or instruction is very useful as an individual 
training aid, and can be purchased from a number of sources at a 
relatively modesty cost. j 
' /'jf. ff/ •;; ; ' These have grown in popularity as a training 

medium; they usually begin with a period of textbook instruction, fol* 
lowed by a form ot on the-job training in which acquired skills are nur- 
tured in^he work setting. Such programs combine theory and practice, 
permitting the intern ^o apply what has been learned. They are an ex- 
cellent means by which employees can be apprenticed to higher-level 
^obs. College libraries are an example of a major area in which tfiternship 
programs can be used. < 

I • . Some colleges use regular or specially designed 
courses taught by their faculty as a form of employee training. The cost 
of instruction is reduced because of the availability of this resource. Tui- 
tion and fee waiver programs are not only a popular employee benefit, but 
also serve as a developmental tool and a useful employee recruitment aid. 

\ i • * . ' These are another popular training approach^ 
for developing skilled crafts, trades, and technical personnel. Many Col- 
leges have been forced to develop such programs because of the institu- 
tions inability to pay prevailing craft and trade rates. Apprentice 
programs typically provide for a minimum of two years and a maximum 
of six years ot apprenticeship. They offer unskilled employees an excel- 
lent career ladder. Such programs combine textbook instruction and on- 
the-job experience under the instruction of a journey-level worker. (See 
Exhibit 4Cr> 



Performance Appraisal 

IVrformance appraisal is one oJ the more controversial practices in 
personnel administration. The controversy turns not on disagreement as 
to whether performance should be evaluated, but rather on such basic 
(actors as how and when an appraisal should be communicated to an 
employee. The ideal performance appraisal form has yet to be 
developed Misgivings about .performance appraisal are heightened 
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bccauM tupvrvisors are often apprehensive about appraisal inter- 
views— the communication of appraisal results to the employee. 

Nevertheless, performance appraisal should be an integral part of any 
personnel program. The positive aspects of performance appraisal far 
outweigh the negative. Such evaluation can provide both the institution 
and the employee with various benefits/such as those indicated in the 
objectives of performance appraisal listed below: 
^ 1. Above all, to let employees know how well they are perf6rming 
their jobs. 

2. To improve employee performance through counseling, which can 
motivate individual development. 

3. To provide employees deserved recognition. 

4. To identify additional training needs. 

5. To justify salary increases, transfers, and promotions. 

6. To assist employees in their personal and professional develop- 
ment. 

7. To'help employees realize their maximum potential in tKeir jobs;* 
Performance appraisal results have also been used in determining the 

order of layoffs and sometimes as documentation for disciplinary action. 
A supervisor should use the appraisal process to gain a better under- 
standing of the employees' potential and to develop and train employees 
for maximum use of their abilities. From the employees' perspective, the 
process demonstrates how well they are progressing and in what ways 
they can improve. 

The performance appraisal procc. should stimulate job interest, 
because it formally recognizes efficient performance as well as unsatis- 
factory performance. Once employees have satisfactorily completed a 
probationary period, performance appraisals should be conducted on an 
annuaT basis, usually on the employee s anniversary date or on a fixed 
date for all employees. 

» 

IVrlormanci' Stahdards 

A supervisor's most import4nt responsibility is to manage effectively 
the human resources he or she is assigned. Effective management entails 
meaningful communication between the supervisor and the employee. 
Nowhere in the supervisor^mployee relationship is communication 
more important than in establishing performance standards. The super- 
visor, at the onset of the employment relationship, should communicate 
to the employee what is expected and what will be measured or evalu- 
ated. The position description should serve as the basic document in set- 
ting standards. This description should be succinct and accurate, and 
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dctcribe what the job requirtt. Som^timn it b Mcestary to augment tlie 
deKription to establish meaningful standards. Only by following this 
basic step can performance standai^ be established that are jointly 
understood by the employee and the supervisor. 

ConduitiriK ri*rh>rmaiKi' Appraisal 

To l>e truly fair and effective, a performance appraisal program should 
provide instruction to supervisors on perfoimance appraisal terms, 
.^hazards, and techniques. The limited.availability of training personnel 
makes this difficult to achieve in a small college. If the training cannot be 
given, performance appraisal forms should include detailed instructions 
and definitions of fating terms. Following are important considerations: 

1. The form should streu that each factor to be rated should be ex* 
amined separately. Supervisors should not be influenced by thieir overall 
opinion of the employee's performance, but should consider only the 
employee s performance that relates to the factor being j^ated. 

2. Supervisors should be cautioned against permitting one or two re-^ 
cent or unusual incidents to influence their judgment; their evaluation 
should be made on regubr, day-to-day perfonqance. 

3. The evaluation should be reflective of the entire appnisal period. If 
the appraisal period is for one year, the supervisor s evaluation should be 
for that length of time. 

4. The length of service should not be an influencing factor, except 
where it is germaine to the employee s work. 

5. The evaluation should generally reflect only the supervisor's judg- 
ment o( the employee's performance, not the opinions of others. 

Most colleges and universities employ graphic rating ^ale forms for 
performance appraisal; these use terms such as "outstanding," 
"superior/' "average/' etc. Unfortunately, these terms mean different 
things to different people and thus should not be used, if possible. Many 
forms provide definitions of terms and the factors to be evaluated. (See 
Exhibits 4D| and 4D^.) 

Evaluation of ah employee's performance should be conducted by the 
employee's immediate supervisor, who typically assigns and checks 
work and is ultimately^ accountable for it. In order to insure consistency 
in ratings, some colleges require the supervisors superior to. review and 
sign the employee's performance appraisal. This encourages the im- 
mediate supervisor to conduct an honest and objective appraisal of the 
employee's performance, and can also improve communication between 
the two supervisors. 
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The performance appraisal document should be a multicopy form/ 
usually of at least three copies: the original should be kept in the central 
personnel files. A second copy should be retained in the department or 
area of the employee's assigfiment, so that the supervisor can use it as a 
tool for counseling. The third copy is given to the employee. 

Perlormanct^ Appraisal During Probationary Period 

Performance appraisab should be conducted frequently during the 
probationary period. For example, at least two jippraisals should be con- 
ducted in a period of three months. The primary purpose of performance 
appraisab during the probationary period is to eliminate substandard 
performers. By conducting more than one appraisal during this period, a 
new employee can be apprised of deficiencies that may be corrected prior 
to the expiration of probation. 

The probationary period should be viewed as an extension of the selec- 
tion process. Communication between the supervisor and the new 
employee through performance appraisal should assist the employee in 
adapting to the new work environment and in gradually assuming a full 
work load. 

Ihe Apprjisjl Inttrvivw 
*» 

The appraisaj interview is essential to performance appraisal; without 
it, the program is incomplete and incapable of effectively improving |ob 
performance. One cannot improve an employee's performance by com- 
pleting an appraisal form. One may improve an employee's performance 
by offering helpful suggestions aid adequate instruction and guidance 
through the appraisal interview. ^ 

Supervisors often approach appraisal interviews with apprehension, 
. particularly if the appraisal reveals areas of unsatisfactory performance. 
It is important to deal with this feeling, because more harm than good 
can result from an appraisal interview that is improperly conducted. 
Prior to conducting the appraisal interview, the supervisor should care- 
fully plan what he or she will say and how it will be said. 

An appraisal interview should be held in a private setting that is free 
from interruption and conducive to carulid communication. Adequate 
time should be reserved tor the interview and it should be scheduled when 
neither the supervisor nor the employee is under great pressure. Prior to 
thf interview, the supervisor should review pertinent material including 
previous appraisals, and determine wha) he or she wishes to accomplish 
during the interview. The appraisal form should serve as the basic docu- 
ment of the appraisal interview. The supervisor should review in detail 
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the performance standards and the ratings assigned jhe employee and 
plan specific suggestions (or improving the employee's performance. 

The employee should be encouraged tp state his or her point of view. 
The sCiperyisor should anticipate the employee's reaction to the subjects 
to be discussed, and hav^an opening statement well prepared. It is good 
practice to begin the interview by praising the positive aspects of the 
employee's performance. Areas where improvements are required should 
next be disc, d, with specific suggestions on how improvement might 
be achieved. Ihe interview should be concluded by summarizing the 
positive aspects of perf crmance, as well as the suggested methods for im- 
proving performance. (See Exhibit 4E). 

Appraisal INlfalls 

Certain pitfalls in performance appraisal can affect the validity of the 
process. The five most common are: 

Hiilo I' ffi i t Supervisors may rate all traits or factors the same as one 
trait or factor because they are favorably or unfavorably impressed by 
performance concerning the one factor. For example, if an employee has 
a good attitude, t!«e supervisor may overlook shortcomings of his or 
her performance. ' 

Sm-fitu /i Mi/i Hii^ A rater may be overly critical of performance 
because he or she has established unrealistic or unachievable perfor* 
mance standards. This can produce a 'What's the use?" reaction from 
employees. 

* /t'M/i M u /t'Mi/i M. w A rater may be overly generous and rate all 
employees high on all factors^ even though some may not have earned 
the high rating. This is unfair to employees and removes their incentive 
to improve performance. 

c \ L'fuicfu u A supervisor may rate all employees within a nar- 
row range, usually toward the middle; ftCor she may be dishonest 
becau!»e or a tear ot being candid. This often misleads and confuses 
employees. 

IwiCHi u^/^Nw A rater may base a rating on what is most easily 
remembered, that is, the most recent behavior of the employee may 
decide the rating. Instead, the rater should consider the most typical 
behavior of the employee over an entire appraisal period. 

Though pertormancfe appraisal is clearly a subjective process, it can be 
effective only where it is administered as objectively as possible. If a 
supervisor has erred in a rating and this fact comes to light during tffe ap* 
praisal interview, the supervisor should be honest and change the rating 
accordingly. On the other hand, the supervisor should not be "bullied ' 
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into altering a rating that he or she believes to be accurate. Objectivity 
and consistency are the keys to fair performance appraisal. 

lactors and t raits io \W fvalualt'd 

Factors on which employees will be evaluated should be selected with 
utmost care. Generally, "personality" traits should .not be u«ed. H ad- 
ministrators insist on the inclusion of such traits, they should be kept to a 
minimum. A {Performance appraisal form should be designed to evaluate 
only the employee's job performance. If personality characteristics relate 
to iob performance, which is sometimes the case, they should be handled 
by individual comments from the supervisor. 

Some researchers have suggested that peif ormance appraisals should 
be limited to quality of work, quantity of work, and interpersonal rela- 
tions. However, most appraisal forms measure from six to nine factors: 
(1) quality of work, (2) quantity of work, (3) job knowledge, (4) organi- 
zation of work, (5) dependability, (6) attendance and punctuality, (7) 
human relations, (8) attitude and cooperation, and (9) initiative. 

The ultimate selection of performance appraisal factor^ should depend 
on the relation they have to the job. There are three criteria an appraisal 
trait or factor should meet: 

1. Can it be perceived? Can the rater reasonably observe the trait? 

2. Is it uniform? Is the trait a common and an important characteristic 
of all jobs to be rated? 

3. Is it distinctive? Can the rater clearly distinguish this trait from 
others being evaluated? 

if these three qualiticahons are met, the trait should probably be in- 
cluded i>n the performance appraisal form. 



\ aliiliU ot l'**f loriiMiKi- Appraisals 

IVrtormance appraisals have a higher validity when they are based on 
actual performance factors and not on personality traits. Further, when 
performance appraisals correlate directly to salary increases, their valid- 
ity decreases. Apparently, supervisors tend to be less honest in their ap* 
praisals of employee performance if that appraisal is the sole factor in 
determining an immediate salary increase. A supervisor may not wish to 
dei*y a low-paid clerk a merit increase and thus may inflate the perfor- 
mance appraisal. To use performance appraisals fairly as determinants 
tor merit sa)ary increases, an appraisal should be conducted three to four 
months prior to the scheduled effective date of an increase. 
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jnd net'Us thj^^^iiif frr fri>r!i rhoM- t»| i^rt-vunis >;^ nrralu»ns Ihrse m'vv*i*rn« 
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It' bv vvorthvshiii' t l^'wi". ff :r)tiu !n*iMi»iiMMi pf<uli;v 'iPt> i*. js ,nL!l>li' ln»tn 
supvr\ ISO! s ntt r' \r \\;it!i T^ * ' or.il lt»r:n .imJ ^ vrrs itrnis siu h <is 

Klin tjsiss .irr i ir^^; prr !t •! r r^l^v M i\ ihi < iruihati tr.i.nin^ luvils 

Mi'Mr •i".' V N.:pvi visor M*\ alujt(*>. i'rnpK>\rrv cithfr tor- 

fiijil'. i»r irUor:: A ot siarr vs aluat ion i ar^ iruli> .ilr spotilK 

rtnpU»vtM'« .i» A r^i tron :a!r)|nT* arul iiwiv alsoifulu atf work 



y / ^^. :( ; '•; ... * .tT • ; .^>.'./ tiiJt^*^! t niy, Li » • In nuinv opiTa- 
liofis ot a I o'lK k!! or ^(uilrfUN ,it^ui stiuliTit I'fuplovct's .Iff VITV 

tli'«f\h» fnr vvv^jk ,r« .i> .ifKl iruli'i starul 'v'lni- o( flu- prol>li«rns I hi'ir 
ui( IS r\a\ IH- ^'t pfL.! - \ 

8 ( 'X^s n'ii-rjs iJrliN toi s^^'sj u'lliu tion < an Ih* 

, •> \. ■ • #• ^ • Ir .^,p«T*. ts.M N invcstitaM at c iJr Us lo Ji'lfrrnini* 

I I'm ^ a list's V \ v>., MtJ^ VN :|; i^lUn l^rMMPr r \ i<.lt nt 

i',^' I\r,'':*:y > , ' .:t r i It ruilKtrrs t onipo^r^ of supervisors 

01 4^1 Mipt '.is.^rs .irul r:r''plo\ ITS u'ltfuT iristit'iilion wulr Jt-pai inicP- . 
:ai rnav hr .ti'lr v« ..U training' ru'^ ils .nul vvi^r k ^ loscK vvtlli llu" per- 
J': :rt\ pr o^tjarn < oi)niin.itu>r 

r:;a\ hlrn:.: . I'l * : :. ' "airu*'): tliat » luilil lu ip !.» ri'diur tLirnovcr. 
\2 . » ' ' ' ' \ fi*\ !t'V\ ot tl rsr fua\ pinfvMf^! afras v\fu'rf 

-r » 1 ri'a\ :vlrn!it\ au'.j . wluTt* ,1 lack 

o! ^rVii'i^^a'^-i : . < ^ . / . r-oi 't'ti' kuJu i:i\i ot ?fu iutv! tiw ii'rtam 
tf a'.*';ru: yi 'K'^ .ir -^ 

\\ / 'V- .'o'V rr!!p'oyrr at ( ;! '.itif^ n\a\ lu rclalt ^1 'o 

poi" -u'p« ' .1: : --o,:,' 'i' '!m :>rt*i! t*>r M.pr» \ \ Mai!Mn>' 
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How to Oriirnt Ntrv\ rmployirirs 



mi>st ot whub tit Wi'li ndi r Iwo tn.iior hcaJin^s 
I lo r^nvulv wilujt'lf stanJ«ir(li/i\t mtormation 
'1 1 1> h«'l[> Jf\rU>[> .ittiluJrs [)u\\ will en.ihle nrvv cmployiTs to got oH 



Ph^se^i of ()rii*ntjlii)n 

2 Ccnlr.ilri'J fi>rr!Ml st'ssu>ns 

. ,^ 0\^ ihi* u^b i>ni'nt.iriv>n b\ ifu- iiiflivaliMl s supi-rvisor . 



tmplovmvnt Othct* Hnifhn^ 

l in[»li>\ Pu tK irirrrvtt'VN cr^ stuuilil rxpl.nn ^ 

1 S.il.ir\ 

2 *V\ht tT wfur*' i:kI t'« whom tlu* m w rfn[>lo\r<' rrpi^tls. f 

|ol> Jutii *. ri s[>i^r»sil>iliiirs 
■I CtTHT.iI .uti\iMr^ thr ilr[Mrlnn'nr tn wbit h i\\v ru'w rmplovci' 
w til M r \ t 

♦ 

t> i»i:Hf.il i:>:iM rr.iri\>n i»n (unismv. mil lr.ins[n>rl.ition 

I omul i i*ntiali/i*il Si'sshm^s 

li'frn.il vrfUi.wi/iJ vm irnt.ihotT [>ri>^r.UT>s wii v wulclv in U'n^'lli .ind 

bi' (mmiI .irv. iTu nMhon f>roirss A -amr'n .i^tTU^i ot .i Ivpical. 
^ Intf v'iiiu tu>ns k 
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training and development . . US 

$10 j.m. IW/i /l»/Jfi-,s 

1 Pr^isenttKl by a hi^h rankm^ ii>lk-Kt» i>r university i)Uiu»r. 

a Iht* important part the tolU'^ic lu university plays in 
Its st»rvKe to the local lomrnunity. stale anJ nation. 

b I railitions that will lead employees ti> be interested in 
the organi/ationi 

Tersonai teelm^s ot the i>tt!ier ii>ncernin^ vwhy the in- 
stitution IS a gui>d plaice to work. ^ ' 
il Vulure pri'speits oi the iolle^e or university 
i Why each individual should become an ibove- 

.average employir. 
\ Other pep ta. »ub|ects lhatVill develop pride in the 
' iriWitiitii^n as a plate to be>;in a lifetime occupation. 
8.30 am hhu S/m^S»*Min etc oft the Collect' or LlfiiT'crsiti/ ' - 
> I C^ri^ms \>t the instituliv .i 

1 All campuses more tfwin one*. 

3 Available tield? ol educational specuilr/alion. 

I rVofMe and services that provide atid support the student 

pri»>;i'arT.> . , , . 

3 Rekpi^sib.hties ot the institution 

0 I\»i;r 1. 1 f e buildings and Kfounds. 

^ 1 A ilescnptuni i*t available emplovee eilucatu>nal pro- 

>;rams .ind tho^* yet to l>e dt vi lwped. 
" ^ 30 a m c •^♦»',' /vt jM 
'^.4? ti.m /\'' ^.'HfU'l .* li s iitui W^ttm 'Hfi\i Brficfit-^ 

1 !'.i\ 

'4 Ivr^f [♦eru\N 
3 H«^livia\ s 
o \\Katu»ns 

Worker ^ ^ opipetv.jlion 
J< ; ra\es^ 

l*r tMiu>th»r^ ,ind liiin^lers 
!0 !'.;• \ Jut\ 
I! W^Mk Mh»>lules 
I? Atti'rHl.MHr 
! ^ 1 !'\p!*n ft <>f>:ani/,itu>ns 

( rirv.irTi t pf tKevlrtes 
13 ^uk leavr 

t 
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11:00 a.m./rr.dr.'J licwftt-^ 

1 Mi'Jual msuranu' ^ 

2 1 'iK* snsii^jntt 

^ Kftirenunt pri»^riin\ 
• 4 JthtTs 

11*45 a ni S/iMi^nwrv i^/^iNfi.'^; ipul Afi^-in^f I\'fuhl 

12 niU»n AJ}K*lirrnu'fit 

In mos\ lastly nti>rmatu»n un'rrei! an suih an a^trula d^H's mil lend 
U%4*lt U> ihv dice ntrali/cd appriKuh Jhv su|HTViNor has a sparL bul 
sh^^uUl ni»t hi' ri*qiiir>'d io fxpLnn all :his. • ♦ - 

I he pi'rsi>n r«spi)nsibi«' \iv prt'senlin^ lheHt';»essions shAulifbe nolified 
at sfvcitird intiTvaU u*verv twi^ weeks or a monlh) ot ihw employees 
hired, their avidresses and their supervisor s name and address. AHer a 
lertam ;iun\her i>t efupli»vees have been hired, a 'session 'should be 
nrgani/ed anil the eiTiplovees scheuijled by letter, io attend. Neces?iary' 
ilearanit*s lot tl^is pri»^;ram must be olMained prior to sendm^ oul letters 
sessii>n 

On-The-lob Orientation 

1 1» msure thaf supervisiTs kni»v\ their im the-n^b orientation responsir 
bihties %t\ih shmild be >;i\en ai\ i»ru*ntatiiin iheiklist. 
Suih a ..s* 'rni^ht ciMitain ^ 

1 r ..r lii'p.irtmVnt ^ ^ 

a liUmiiu iii>p ti» tel!i'v\ worker^- . 

b 1 xpKin.itu>n o\ activities ,ind i>perations including a tour ot the'' 

buitdihv: c^r plant ,ind a desiription i»t the i»r>:ani/ation. 
I loi,itu»n \>t wash r(»i»ms, lateteria, bulletin buards bid sheet 

f^p.irds I'ti 

Z < ^eru'f al IrUiunuit kip 
a rarkir)^: 

I Wfu ;irul hi»\% to I'nter the (>res^uses 
ii SI irrit^v: jpj quitting; times, lunch (»eru>iis. shitts, eti . 
V Kate i^l \\\\ jrul intMMses. i(uludin>i when, where .irul how 
paid 

\ C >\ I'r t\^\\v prp[\i[»ililv itnctluuls rates et( . 

i: Avjuirnenu'f^t linvs v^t |»ri^mt»ti<,^n [>Kldinv: anil hi^w to 

fHrfMr.i ft>r pr»nni»tu»r^ Vs^- 
!t Sjt|'»\ pi^l'aN repi^rtiMK ami avoidiny: .iicidents .md where io 
* pNau) :iM*vlu al atteptum 
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I LiHal rules such as smoking;, rest periods, anil use ol ihe 
telephone 

j. When and vhom :o lall in case sickness, 
k. Cii'^-J 'f»uient contact principles 

3 Work assignment 

^ a Arran>je for first work .^ssi^^nm* nt. 
b. Provide the necessary t'-auiin. •> cK> the |ob 
c IVsiKHate pt*rson to wfiom i > go help 
id Fxplain how to obtain tfie necessary tools and supplies, 
e. C heck c^n v\ork perfori^ante. • 

4 Coaching 

a Discuss with fhe employee how well he or she is doing, 
h Discuss the einplovet^ s adjustment regarding work and work 
group 

hach nt w employee typically comes to employment ready to do a 
good ]oh, During this early pt*nod h or she forms important attitudes 
and develops a standard c concerning ^^uality ^nd quantity of work. It is 
impi»rtant that needed infc>rmalion is etU*ctively provided to create 
pc»silive attituiies, 



M(»vs to Start an Apprentice Program 

* "I • s . r* . , ii I 'l rii *\i h\t i\ tlltntfi I H* i /'»'fifj-j,/i'UMiii sfufr U#n 

A ^ .irc tuilv pLit » i .mJ well-i'xecuted apprentice program in a collegt 
»r uij ersi»*, k> useful source of skilled workers. Such a program 
a! o may i^rovide opp»»rKirulus tor memheis ot mmority groups ti) 
heciym- pro*', u fii in si^ilU'ti and tcuhnual lieKls 

Applicjbiht\ 

In its strictest s^*nM' an app^enti<e program is possible only in the 
skilled traifes it :s a structured program c>f spt^cihed length, usually 
^ Ol>0 8 vXX^ hours oesigned to train an individual to become a skilled 
isorker in a cratt or trade State apprenticeship councils and the Depart- 
ment ot labors IVjreau oi Apprenticeshif) and Training provide certain 
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sUndards to which a pn^Kram must lulhtrt hofDn* a qujliheil apprentice 
may kc^^^*^^^ wiih l)e(»arlmenl o\ l.jhi)r ierlitualuin Some of the 
trades lor which apprentiies may hv trained are 



This IS by no means a ci»m{^lele list. The hnal determination ot which 
trades may properly have apprentice programs rests with the Bureau ot 
Apprenticeship and Training 

Determination o( Need 

The fact that a colle>;e or university employs, or expects io employ, 
workers in a j^msn trade diH*s not nixessanly inean that an apprentice 
pri>Kram is indaated. The departntent supervisor n\usl be ready io 
assume* the r»»sp4>nsibility )or training a bt»>;inner and to fiave experienced 
workers spend time in instructing; apprentices Therefore, it is imperative 
that willing; and able supervisory* personnel are available betore initiating; 
an apprentice pro>;ram The next sifp is {o determine how many appren- 
tices lan be act ommoJated The Pepartnient ot ! abor has certain guide- 
lines ti> assist in this matter 

A [Primary comer.i mav be the di partment bud^;et and hi>vv many ap- 
prenticeships it will permit Also planning tor the absorption oi the ap- 
prentices mto the I ollege or iinivers v work force, alter completion i*i 
their pro>;ram must be ( aretullv C4>ns lered. As ,i rule of thumb, a desir- 
able ratu> IN five skilled Wi^rkeN to one apj^rentii e however, this i<» only 
a K^i'delme arul otnunislv it rnusl >^jve wav wfien there are fewer than 
tive anii a trainii^^ need is apparent 

I'rtJgram Structure 

An initial and diftuult u»f^ is p|^ir)n>n>; tht» apprrrif ue prov«'rarn. which 
imUules two se>;rnepK related tr^^ifungand *>n the )ob work processes 
I'hi related tramtnj^; usuallv lonsHtis o\ a speiifitd number o\ fiours (^f 
hortie study and cla^sriuMii sessions, luvtrin^; job rt lated subjei t rpattcr, 
both practual and theoretical 1 he work processes [lortion i consists of 
slrui tured packages i>f hours that \iM lude (he basK duties and responsi- 
bilitH s ii»mpnsing the total )(»b I hose proi rsses become the training fi>r- 



Aiir Conditiontfts Mtchank 
Automotive Mechanic 
Cirpfnter 
Ekcthctan 

Electronic Technician 

CUitblower 

Baker 

Cook 



Meat Cutter 
Machiniti 

Maintenance Mechanic 

Painter 

Plumber 

Sheetmetal Mechanic 
Steamliiter 
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mat tiH ihf supt rvisor io iollovv in iLiy to tljy dt'Voli»pmt'nl ot tht* 
iipprt'nlKf insuring; that <lll ^►;int»nts Uavv U^n lovtTfd when the ap- 
prt-nlKi'ship IS i iniiplftt'J ' 

I-m*illv there ^hi»uui l>e'ettei live and regular Jolli^w up on both seg- 
ments of the program I his inJiuies aiiiirate reiordm^ ot grades re^ 
leivd i^n all lH»4»k work and monthly reports of progress on the work 
pf messes ti»>;rther witFi jHTU»rm.ime ratmgs ot the apprentice. 1 hesi' 
records should hr retamed m <i tentral ioiatjon 

rri>griim Development 

Apprentiie pro^tr*iiiis lari he deveU>ped independently or m conjunc- 
tit»ii witfi thi' Hiireju i»l Apf^rentueship *in4l Trammg Mt»Wfver, \i there 
is an orgjni/i'd l>ar>;.)ini;ig unit m an are*i m which apprentice training is 
onteniplaleii it is tsstntial th.il the union s i i»operatii»n and approvalbe 
fnlistf4 ^ ertihiation In the 1' S. |)ep*irtrnent ot Labor cannot be at- 
t*nned VM'hiuit sui h approval 

A vital lontai t to n^.ike is the sta(r <»r area *ipprentu eship louncil, a 
that loordin.ius .inii appri»ves *ipprentKe pri>grams m *i given lo 
i<ilr « In st>nu' .t*iti's tfu' l»urden i>t i onsultinv. *ind n>ordmatmg is left by 
deUiwIt t*> tl)t' \aiionai [bureau i>t Apprentu eship and I raining.) These 
a) t fu ifs h<ivr rTuuU l *i[»prentu eship agreenient> th.it indicate the way^ 
various unions or ti>rT^pann's fuive orv;*ini/eil their progriims Available 
ini'drls I an .id,i(>trii ti* uuli^iilual situ*itii»ns A ti>mplete w age sc hed- 
ule also nuis! ilt vt'Ii'prii .ind made *i part ot the ti»rnial agreefnenl. The 
Hiiu au I . in .1^ st \\t»; tins rtuitU r ".ilthnu>;h it the institution is union 
t.'t d :hf i.it« iM]st Mr r>rv',ot:,iied witfi unitm ri'pri'sent*itives. An appren 
Mn '^iiip i .i:^ li . ,in jiso ^\i'li:>t' steps tfi.it leail t(» the setting up oi an 
j| ;»f •Uhfsh.f^ [>rv'^;r.un, irorn iht- drattmg i>f the *igreenient 
.ifui .t.Mul.iri!. j'ui tt>Jt'ral I ertilK*ilu»n 

. •''v M • V r ^1 • '\ uiuon arui the <i[rpri'ntu esfiip i t>uni il in 
j'l W M n u t prn>'r,irfi umiuI m its t*ivor l>ut this 

tivM . t \ s ' i' . . ...If I appr sLilr *ind tfdtT.il *ujthnrities 

it V '(u . >: >• J . v: • < r If : ; . imoms rrpri'st* lU ti on *in *ipprt'nt u eship i oun- 
» 'i V, i< ■ • niri.i 1. f till' i^ox'f.un s .i '[nt'ntu t'ship st*nujards it 
*f ' ' ' v\ '1 ippio^ j| I tif l>,i( kin>' I'l the *ippr o(>r late unu»n 
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ErMMi40, 

' Performance Appraisal 
PITFALLS IN COMPLETINQ A PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 



Pitfalls 

1. Th0 190kt9d Incident 

A rating should not ba tMMad on a 
law iMlatad parformanca incktantt. 
Whan this it dona, tha rating is 
unfairly influancad by nontypical in- 
•tancat of favorabia or unlavorabia 
parformancat. 



Suggaationa 

1. Considar tha antira appraisal parlod. 
Try to anumarata high points and 
low points in parformanca, than as* 
sign a rating that typlfias tha Indi- 
vidual's normal parformanca. 

Do not attampt to assign a rating to 
an alamant of parformanca and than 
craata justification to support It. 



2. r/i# "Ha/o" e/ftcr 

Tha "Halo** af fact occurs whan ona 
factor influancas ratings on all fac- 
tork. 

Cxampl9s: An amployM*s woric is of 
good quality, tharafora. othar rat- 
ings (such as thosa on promptnsss 
or worfc quantity) ara highar than 
normal. Anothar amployaa Is Ira- 
quantly absant. with iha rasult that 
tha ratings on othar factors ara un- 
usually low. 



0a abia to axplain tha raason for 
aach rating. 

2. Rata aach factor indapandantly. 

Whan rating mora than ona parson 
simultanaously, it may ba halpful to 
rata all amployaas' parformanca on 
ona factor rathar than ona amploy* 
aa's parformanca on all factors. 

Use tha ovarill rating to giva walf^t 
to individual factors. 



3. Th0 "C/usfar" T0nd0ncy 

Tha tandancy to considar avaryona 
in tha wort( group ^ abova avaraga, 
avaraga. or baiow avaraga. Soma 
ratars ara considarad "tough" ba- 
causa (hay normally *'clustar*' thair 
paopia at a low Saval. Othars ara too 
laniant. *Clustaring** ovarall ratings 
usually indicatas that tha ratar has 
not sufficiantly discriminatad ba* 
twaan high and low iavals of parfor- 
manca. 



3. In a group of paopia in simitar jobs, 
parformanca is liiialy to ba spraad 
ova; most parformanca catagorias. 

Raviaw your own racord as a ratar. 
Chaci( tha tandancy to ba aithar *'too 
tough" or **loo laniant" in your ap* 
praisals. 
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4r^tlng th% Job and Not tho ln<n¥sHu§l 

IndlvMuate In hmhar^tad tote art 
ofttn consldtrad superior por 
fonnm to thoM tn low«r-r«t«d tobt. 
This normally moana that confusion 
axlats batwaan tha parformanca ap- 
pialaal and how tha tob haa baan 
avaHiatad. 



4. Conaktfr how an mdlvklMal Is par* 
forming In ralation to what Is ax- 
pactad. 

Rata tha parson's parfonnanca. not 
Importanca of tha iob. 



S. Length of Sof^ico Bio$ 

Thara la a tandancy to allow tha 
parted of an Individual's amploymant 
to infHianca tha rating. Normally, 
parformanca lavals should ba highar 
aa an Individual gains training and 
axparlanca. but this Is not always tha 
caaa. 



S. Racognua that soma paopla may 
navar achlava top ratings, ragardlaas 
of langth of sanrlca. 

Watch closaly tha prograss of naw- 
comars and ba raady to racognlza 
suparlor parformanca If It Is achlavad. 



PERFORMANCE AND WORK APPRAISAL FORM 

Data^ ig — Annual Probationary 

Nama.^ 

Job Tltla . Oaparimant ^ 

Mow long undar your supanr Islon Employmant Data 

Judga tha amployaa on tha basis of tha work now baing dona. Ba sura that aach 
charactarlstic is conskJarad aaparataly. ragardlaas of whara tha appraisal falls on 
any of tha othar charactarlstlcs. Placa a chack (X) In front of tha phrasa that bast 
dascnbas tha individual. Tha spaca undar aach charactarlstic Is provldad for addi- 
tional commants. 



1. Quality of Work Caraful Workar. Worka quickly. Shacks 

Work. Thorough and naat. 

Work Is raasonably complata, accurata 

and prasantabla. 

Quality occaalonall) unsatlsfacory. Must 

ba chackad for erton. 

— Work usually lacking In Ihoroughnass, 

accuracy or naatnass. 

Additional Commants: 

Strangths: 



Araas for Improvamant: 



-r 



I 
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2. Quantity of Wc»k 



Very fast, does exceptional volume of worK. 

Produces anriount of work expected. 

Produces less than normal volume as 
compared with others in same work. 

Amount of work entirely Inadequate. 



Additional Comments: 
Strengths: 

Areeji tor Improvement: 



3. Knowledge of Facets 
of Job 



Thorough knowledge of job requirements 

and department. Can work independently 
and handle new situations. 

.^.Good working knowledge of own job. 

Limited knowledge. Not completely aware 

of functions of job; needs additional 
^ training. 



Additional Comments: 
Strengths: 

Areas for Improvement: 



4. Attitude Towards Job 



.Puts in extra time when needod, helps 
others. 

^Acceptable interest and enthusiasm. 

.Wastes time and does person&l things 
during working hours. 

„ Needs prodding; shows no interest and 
disturbs others. 



Additional Comments; 
Stfengths: 

Areas for Improvement: 



5. Contacts 

(Personal & Telephone) 



Cheerful, courteous, and tactful. 

Can usually handle situations requiring 

tact, courtesy and cheerfulness. 

Often offends people. 
Not Applicable. 



Additional Comments 
Strengths: 

Areas for Improvement: 
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6. Cooperation 



Addittonal Comments: 
Strongtht: 

ArMt for Improvement: 
7. Reliability 



Additional Comments: 
Strengths: 

Areas for Improvement: 



8. Initiative 



Additional Comments: 
Strengtfis: 

Areas for Improvement: 



Exceptionally successful in working with 
and assisting others. 

Oeneraily KvorKs well with arKl aasiste 
others. 

.Difficult tc get along with. Does not coop- 
erate well. 

Pails to cooperate. Unwilling to worH with 
or assist ethers. " 



9. Attendance 



Additional Comments. 
Strengths: 

Areas for Improvement: 



Can always be trusted with confidential 

* infonnation and money, and to safeguard 
property and equipment. 

Exercises normal care in safeguards. 

Undependabie. Needs constant supervi- 
sion. Frequent errors in judgment. 



Jnitiates and makes suggestions for im- 
provements in work procedures.Jnterest 
and ability to think atone, 

.Keen interest and enthusiasm tow^ work. 

.Does needed lobs without being asked to 
do so. 

Does very little without being instructed. 



..Excellent Recorci 

.Good attendance record. Rarely late or 
absent without calling. 
Often fails to conform to work hours. 
Excessive amount of unexcused absences. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 



1. What tugoMtkHtt do you havt for furthoring this tmployM*t advancomont? 
a. What addittajnal on tha-lob training womM ba halpful? 

b# What avar)ir>g achoot subiacta would aaalat tha anypioyaa in makir^g progfiaa? 
c. Whpt othar suggaallona do you hava? 

2. In what araa.can this amployaa maka improvamant? 

3. Has thara baan an omall Improvaiir^t alnca tha laat avaluation? 

4. Plaaaa nota balow any additional miormatton which haa not alraady baan cowad. 



Data of ravlaw with amployaa 

Empioyaa'a algnatura . 

Ravlaw mada by: 

Approvadby: 



A. Pr90Bmttoit 

1 . Ravlaw tha par! ormartca and work appraisal form. 

2. Hava axamplaa raady 

3. Allow adaquata tima for tha intarviaw. 

4. i^prmit no Intarruptlona. 

5. Plan what to aay. 
a. Plan how to aay it. 

B. TheMerytl^m 

1. Put tha amptoyaa at aasa. 

2. Alk>w thiTamptoyaa to talk at iaaat 50% of tha tima. 
Soma liataning raaponaaa ara: 



a. Raflactlva summary 

J. Ba aura to liatan to what ia saM. 

4. Ba praparad for disagraamant. 

5. Hava a halpful attituda and build on tha paraon'a strengths. 

6. Discuss spaclflca^not ganaralitlas. 
a^ Avoid unlvarsal criticiam 

b. Do not dwall on parsonality 

7. Talk about tha amptoyaa— not you. 

8. Raad batwaan tha iinas. 

g. Do not bacoma amotlonally involved. 

a. EmpathUa 

b. Understand tha ampioyea's point of view 
10. Find out what alee is on the employee's mind, 
tt. Avoid: 

a. Direct comparison with other employees 

b. Arguing 

c. Soft pedaling maior weaknesses 

d. Negative approach to weaknesses 

e. Forcing your Ideas oatha employee 



THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 
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P«rformcnc« Evaluation 

Ally t ifiployx, whain«r fuiMim« or pari tim«. it tntititd to • ptrtodic rtvi«w of hit of har worti with hit or har tu* 
parrttor. A vtiy imponant function of tfm tuparvitor it to convoy to ampioyoat horn urall tf>ay ara Mng in tfiair 
motk md «^ chanaat or improvamantt art aipactad 

Tlia to tl ow m a ippraitai procadurja fiaipt to.provida tlM antwart to two basic quattiont tf^t ara of concam to all • 
ofua. 

1. Now mH am f doina? 

2. WfHara 00 1 90 from hara? ( 

(ormal parfannaiica avaluation ai many conagat it tomatMna roiotivafy naw. It tt not intanM to provMa an- 
vara to all af tfia partorfiianca^raialad quaationt that occur in a worti tituation. it It. howavar. Intandtd to affl- 
oianHy a iM rat t tfwaa baaic pwncipiaa. 

> Toiacoittandaomrminicaiathaca^itM 

2. ToaaaiatlndaiarmimnomantincraaaataAdfutufapromofiont. * 

3 To aaalat ampioyaaa in piannlna futula ot^activaa and raaiittic tiapa for paftonal growth and davalopmam 
wiiiwi jno conaga. 

AttaMtflaaforiiialBarlorii^Mcaavaiu^ tuff mambara in your organltatlon. 

TKatofiwlaatt»iadtobattfalqhttorwardandaiaytouaa ltprovidaa(a)univaraaltralta.witli|S)nilnatr«ioli« 
iwn oatalaatflno lo madaquaia. Thia parformanca avafuatljon tool and approach It iniandad to land obiaetMty 10 
your avaiuaHdna. Satara conducting your avaiuationa. tha blowing baala rulaa thould ba raad and appliad: 
1. taaura ■f»/g;toy la» daacrlption it t v a H iMb. Thit daacrtption should ba raad to ba aura you undaratand 
tha asact lasponalblllliaa of iha |ob. Wimoui so doing, you niaybaaspacting mora or lacathM tha tabiMuliaa 
ortha amployaa undaraiands. f f lha dutiaa bamg parformad diHar from tha daacrtption. tha parsonnai sarvlcaa 
offioashauldbacontacladforaiobraviaw. 

2 Nflormancaiairtaw should baconduclad at laaatf^Winontha. but not 

mm lavlaw Should bacomparad with prairtouspntfs to maaauraparformm^ flavlaws should notba 

mada uadar tima conatramta and siiouid ba mada far ahaad of tha annual budgat raconwnandat i o na . Last 
minula av slua t iona moy rasult In unfair and mcompiata racollactlona. 

3. Jobs and mcumbanta of tha aama utia should ba avaluatad togathar for comparatlva purpoaaa. a g.. clarto 
comparad to claflta, sacrataft ra to aacialaiy i s. acoeuntant li's lo accountant ira. program dlractom to pro- 
gram dHadoi^ ate. amca tha dutiaa and laaponalMMtlaa of aach diffarant ciaaslfication v«v. 11 would ba 
tsirandwitlisdlngtacori^parathamagalnataachothar.oniyiaiaiobashguld if noHaa)obaaHiat 
In your orgsniiallon. parformanca should ba compamd agalnat tha asiabiishad |ob dascription and mutually 

^ p arforman ca aspactationa. 



If no lob dsacnpi ion asiats for this H)b. contact tha paraonnai sarvlcaa off lea to racaiva aaalstanca in prap». 
ing ona. 

If^ iPPtyK^ tha raaulia of tha avalualions for purposas of martt Incraaaa distribution, a numbar of approachas 
can ba uaad ranging from a ranlUng of high to low. to mora sopMstlcatad analytical approachas. Aagvdiaas of 
tha approach, ona baalcprtnclpia Should apply: In a givan population, a law paopia will racalvaabovaavaraga 
and baiow avaraga incraasaa. Tha majority will racaiva an avaraga Incraaaa. 
Tha ranKlna approach can ba appliad aa follows: 

A. For aach of tha (S» qusUty ratings, tha lowaal rating of inadaquata would ba (1) point. Incraaaing by 111 
pomt lor aach factor up to (91 points for outsltfidlng. 

8. Wlthm aach claaaificallon. rata aach amployaa. using thair total point accumulation as a baais for ranK ng. 

C. Using tha princlpla citad abova. tha budgal/martt rasourcas avallabia to yoi and tha distribution of 
pomts. calagortxa tha salary incraaaas Into abova avarsga. avaraga. balow avtraga. 
Alhorough and unrushad appraisal intaivlaw should occur batwaan tha avaiuaior artd tha amployaa. Tha ob- 
lactiva of thaaa intanriaws should ba for both panios to communlcata with aach othar ragarding tha |ob. tha 
woA. tha parformanca avaluation. snd futuro goals and ob|Ktivas ralativa to parformanca. and tha amployaa's 
immodiata and f utura caraar 
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M«n«0«m«iil 00|«GUv«t it an incrMtingiy popuiM and •rt«cliv« managvmni •tyl^ Tint cppfOKtl MU 
forth •omt Hwcitk:«ily fnum«f»i«d porformanct or production goatt arm liinolaMtt II ctarty documants 
«M 10 ^ accompiiahod in iim f uiurt and providaa an obviout itandard on wti^h to baaa hitura ovalMOilona. 
Jtm (Ml pao« ol iHt avaiuai^ providaa a tpac# tor anumaraitng muluaHy agraod upon parlormanco or pr«^ 
ducNon obiaciivoa. TiNia*obtaciivot itiould aiao tnciuda apaaftc goala for ttM amployof poraonal growlh and 



A aampla Mti of objociivta might bo aa foiiowt: 

Portormanca andPoraonfl dovtlopmant OtofoClMt 

I9XX/XX , 



John Doo. Accountant I 
rahruary 1. 19XX ^ 
Oli(actlvaa 

a. Initiola Mllng forma within i%\ daya 

b. Attond luparvtaory aam*r«ar 
€, Comploto C9ur«o m r.*anaoartal accounting * 
o. Empty mcoming work boakai by and of day 
a. •ac^^ ItMiroughly fam:*««r with aHirmaiivo action goai» 
Balatlvo lo flow or diatnbulion of avaluatlon forma, budgai mairucliona. praparatlon tima. ate., tMa infomia- 
lion ahould bo availablo from bach dapivtmant haad. Qonaral information ralatlvo to porlom w co avoloallon. 
amiMoyaa counaaimg. job claaaificationa. pa^ plant, ate. it avaiiabia from tha portonnai ftonrlcoa oHica. 



Siiporvltor. J. J. KIdd 

TimaTabIa 

July 1. 1MX 
Saplambor 1. 19XX 
January i. iftXX 
Fabruary 1, ifXX 
Immadlalaty 



Noma 

Divttion/Oapartmani 
Foaition Clattif ication 



B^tgai Numbar 



Petition Numbar 



Tima in Potihon 



Yaart Months Data of Lati Parformanca Evaluai.on | Data of Thit Evaluation 



1 



NOTE 'Baf9ra miiialing ihit raviaw. a |0b datcnptlon thould bo availabia for ravlaw. Thit ravlaw ahould ba con- 
du^iad on iha baait of lha raquiramanit tot forth In iha |ob da^riplion prop Jtad for thit poaltkm. 

QUAUTY 
Eicatdt 



Fully Umf eicatdt (Mutt ba accompaniad by dataiiad 

1 Inadaquata 2 improv«fn«nl 3 Wwiftfrwntt 4 Raqmrwuanit 5 OulHtndM>^ comm tiHt or aa a mplatl 



1 QUALITY OF WORK 

(aaianl to which work (• don« wall) 



2 QUANTITY OF WORK 

(amounl conipl«l9d on limoi 



COMMENTS 



* * ♦ ♦ 



3 OePENOABILITY 

(atiandjnca. punctuality, loyaity — 

Will th« |ob gat dona in tha manner it thouldV) 



4 JOB KNOWLEDGE 

(tha amount of Hnowiadga one has at>oul the 
present job) 



1 MITIATIVi 
(BCHnQ oil own 
MtlgwuKiifi^ (timing 



in carrying out 
about Iho loto. otc ) 



AHUTV TO RiUTE OH INTERACT WITH OtH^n 
(Hc«r woM M Miigiwwontt wlWch involvo olbort 
•coompMthod, mcluding motlort of a oofitiMvt 
fiolufOT) 



I 



r CONTratUtlOM TO AFFIRMATIVE ACTION | 
Ifi^cmem or acitont Itiot hovo roogitod m rotolution j 
d ufNionilMiotlon of womon and oihoic minof itiot.) 

ST^iiinwmoHi^^ of other staff 

(if appMcMoKTho accomplitiNnoAt of wofii aasign- 
fnoota and tfwouQfi Iho wotk podormanct of 
oytafdmalaa roacMng datirod ob^octH^ Aiao. hoip- 
ing •tafffnombora tvponfiaod to acquifa motk ra- 
^ff**^ J!^*l fcnowladgaand •ipd'tanca^ 



9. fROKK)TIONAL POTENTIAL AND APTITUO^ 
OlSftAYEO FOR GREATER RE8K)NSIBIUTY 



Cfiocli 



Ona 



COMMENTS 



Oaacriba tuff mamr^'a oulalanding accompltahmantia) ainca laat raviaw. 



Racommandationa for conMnuing davalopmant and improvamant 



NOTE tafora conducting an appraitai intorviaw with tha amployaa. tha job daachption ahoukf ba raad by 
both iha aupan^iaoi and tha amployaa and il ahoi' d ba uaad aa lha rafafanca for diacuaaton about 



mofk oofformanca 
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^ laitoMiipfovt ^]wwk pwfiomm c^ or q^aHkhomotm for prbnioiion. I fool I nootf: 

..J. — . «^ — . 



Mi6 Loot Ifoluoncl Your NrfomMo? 



Wforo you (jj'^fon IM opporturMty 

to MCMOO tfli O^fOAUOtlOA? 



U VOO u 



dtfior CoivwKonto 



— — 




impfoyoi't ^^gimun 



nmOmSiNCt AMD PCWONAL OCVELOfMENT OiJECnVEi 



Urt o^odtvoo owd iimo com miifwonto for.oocn to wtUch tho •Utff irtpinbor ami tuporvitor imHWy ayoo 



OUCCTlViS 



TiMETASti 



Staff Momboft S4gn«iuro 



Suporvlior't Signaturo 
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t 

to Condud a Performance Appraisal Inlerview 



An appraisal mlrrvirw shoukl help iiiiprm r an I'mployee s |ob perKir- 
nianct* by * 

1 Informiny; rhe empli>vi*f o\ his or hiT overall prrtormani e rating; 
ami oj the iritiTia umhJ in Jtlvrmininj; thi* ralin^ 

2 rrovulin>^ opm Jisviissu>n on how thi* i*mf>loyi*r tan correct any 
weaknesses ami buikl i»n sirenx;ths. • 

.V C Iarity1^>; anv misiinilerstanilin>;s about the job and what is ex- 
|>«Hted 4>t the employee 

4 Huildinx; a stronx;er relationship between fhe supervisor and the 
empli>vee 

Preparation for the Interview 

Mi»re harm than x;iH»il i.an result il the appraisal interview is improperly 
ii»nduited fberelore laretul planning is rfeiessary prior to mnductin^ 
the interview The supervisor should: 

1 Siheiiule an ap| innlmenl that allows sufficient time, when neither' 
the supervisor m>r tfie imployee is under Kri***'^pressure. 

2 IVovide tor privai v keep interruptions to a minimum. 

Keview pertmenl background information, inc luding perst>nnel rec- 
i»rcls perlormance and project status reports, and ]ob descriptions, 

4 IViidi* what IS to be accv»mplished/in the interview. This requires 
haviny; c le.irK m fomd the piTti»rmanie c riteria used, then carefully mea- 
sunny; the re.isons tor ^ivmx; .i specific rating, and determining what im- 
pri»vement S nei'ileil or is possible. 

C ot\suK*r lfie rtnplo\ees point of vie.b' Anticipate what his or her 
reliction to the discussion might bv remembering that each en^pU>yee is 
dillerent anvl eai tnav react differenllv in^an interview 

o Have an i>penin^ -statement carefullv prepared in order to begin the 
dist USSUM1 satistav toriU 

7 in a giM»J trarne ot minil II the siiprrvisi»r is^ups| t or angry, the 
mter\ u \\ shi»uli.l» In* Jelav rd to a more apprc^pruite time 

Have the neie^^arv forms or inlormalion readv to present at the 
(»roper tin\e searvhin>; lor suih infi^rmalion iluring an mlcTView is dis- 
trait ing 
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The sufM-rvisi»rN intrinliu rt-tiuirks i»t!i*n iUv Imif (»t thvi^nlirv 
intiTvVw ll IS li> vM-rvi^ni' s .ulv.inl.i^* t** ^ riMir .1 hu*nill\ 1 nnslriri tivt 
jtniosph»*n» ill tfu* i>u»srl 1 hr supiTVisor shi>ulil 

1 IVn.ilur.il I tir .ippto.u >^ sfuniM lu- trii'iullv nuirlrinis cind IniM- 

Z Put ihv rnipli»\rf A' i\isr .nul rsial»lisli rj|>|>i>rf I lus i..in lu* ili>nr bv 

plovir .mil rrniurt s .1 rrplV 

,^ IxpLiin thr pi:rpost' nt ihf in!rrviyvN jnii ln>vv (hf rnipl*»yiV vv,is ,ip- 
pniiMHl I ht' t*nipK>vtH shoi'lJ fuivt' .1 ilt-ir unilrrsl.inJmK ifu* iritrrui 

niM.u*»sion ill thf Apprjisal 

1 hts IS tilt' 1 rux »>l llu' priKt'SN \ hv supervisor shoiilil Im' riMtly ti» \dKV 
varii»us ri\u limis tri>i:i ihv rmpli>vei'. Mosi enij»K»yers jri' lioin^ J satiTs- 
l*ul4»rv it>b Mui Atv h.ippv U» know vvh^Ti* ihvy sijnil jnJ how lhfy<an 
improve Mo;\tvi'i Je.ilmv vvilh empltnee^ who .iri' nol JoiPK a good' 
H»h i»r ^vlu^ .in skrplUtil i>t ihe ratin>;s is nujre Jifficull. The h^llowinj; 
►;iiKlehnes nuiv W useful in iie*ihn^; with either silualion. The supervisor 
shouUI 

1 C omplinienf the rnip'ovee vvilhoul >;*»mK lo extremes. I jilure io 
retri>>;ni/e >;iuHi prrti»rrn.iru e ni.iv lause a VVfial s-lhe-use? altitude. 
HtHYever i>verdiMnv; the MMTiphinenIs will r.ii--*' questions about ones 
sinrerilv anil supervisorv abililv. , 

Make\ nlu ;stn n»ns!uKtiAe It pi»rntin>' i>iJt a weakness, offer d 
.9 Mi^ans to ( or ri»v I ll 

\ C kirit\ the rea^^'ris \\\\\ the ralinv, was ►;iven. i ilm>: sf^eiilie exam- • 
pies iit (u rtorniar^n I'^eal vvitli l-ii Is anil ^vt>id >;eneralit;es. 

4 He -lire the e!nplo\ee kmv.vys what is ex pet ted ol him or her. The 
eniplo\ee W nwittist il and not reali/e that expet latii»ns are .u^f be- 
inv: tret ^ 

> \'\ •(|VM ^lior^s a^l^ llierf lislm Allow the enipU>yee ti» express r» ac - 
lu»ns li>*'tM' evaluatiiwi this i*in result la liisi over;r>: the unilerlvm^ 
tause^-tiM n arv:inal pertorman* e, '"^ * 

o l>i»nl mletrupt but make sure llie disi ussion is, not sjyle traiked 
l»v irrele\ ant fopu s . ' . " 

* 7 A^L ftie er!iplo\»i* ti»r nu^.^esl lon^ tn, hi»\\ -h^b perlotmance liin be 
ttnpn»\»'d 1 M* this i»{>p*»rt unit v Us ^uule einplovee^ in suth imprt>yeijienl. 

kirp ttie appraisal |ob centered A^oid distusMon ot person*ilit\' 
shorti omin)r» unN ss adverselv .iltei t depaMmental operations or the 
etnplovee s peitiHUMnie 
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) Try t*» majntam obmtivity ili>n t show an^rr or hostility, regard- 
less oJ any hoslile remarks the emplosuv f ay nioke 

10 h the employee Kets angry, listen Don t expect to K^nvince the 
empli'vv-e i»f anythmg while he or shr is angry. 

11 Alli>vv' the employee selt-res|H\t N(>thing is gained by proving" * 
ihe enipK>yee wrong hemg sarcastic. t>verbearing. or unduly stern. 

12. l)eveli>p and obtain the employee s ii>mmilment on spftihc steps 
U>r improvement anj anv rolK>\v up activity. This should be written . ^ 

ditvvn. it necessarv 



CIcHing the Interview 

1 Sumnlan/e the djscussu>n and plans tor impro\en>ent 

2 Scheilule a tollovN up 'ntervievv, it necessary. 

3 Hnd ?he interview t>n a triemlly, ci>nstruclivi' ni>te. 



After the Interview 

The supervi shoulii i onsider the t^illowing cjiK»stions. It it is possible 
to ansvviT ves to eaci ot them the appraisal interview has been sue- 
lesstul 

• DkH's the empK>yee cl Mrly understand his vr her positu>n in regard 
to the job? 

• OiK's the empK>yer t le.irly understand the reason tc>r any unsatistac-* 
tory rating? 

• |)iM»s the ettipltnee under-liind Now impnwemenl should be 
brought about 

• Is the empioyir mi>ljvaled to impiove? 

• [)oi»> he etnplovee know v\hat will hap|H»n it no improvement oc- 
curs^ 

• Are plans or on the ;ob tolK^w up cliMr? 

• Dul the jpUtvk'w rtsult in a stronger relationship belwi-en trie em- 
plover anil ti • .ii['t*r /is»>r^ 

fhe supervisor shouUI record the c»sst»ntial pt^ints ot the interview and 
nt>te anything that iv>ulil have been iK»ne ilitterently to make the inier- 
view mi>re ettecti\e It shouUI be remembered that the interview is part 
ot a continuing proiess (>t vommunjc.ition between s»»niTvisor and em- 
ployee I he next sii»p is »ollrvv up * 
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5. policies & procedures 



Those responsible tor college personnel administration are confronted 
by three challenges: First, they must develop sound personnel policies 
and procedures to guide and enhance the recruitment, selection jcompen- 
sation, development, and retention oi staff. Second, these policies and 
procedures must be consistent with and representative of institutional 
philosophy. Third, they must satisfy the manv complex federal and state 
laws and regulations that affect the college personnel functio^. Colleges 
must be able to meet these challenges in order to sustain a successful per- 
sonnel program. 

An e^^ective employee commiinications program is integral to a com- 
prehensive personnel program, land -a policy and procedures manual is 
central to a successful communications program. The sp^fclrum of em- 
ployee communications ranges from short, periodic memoranda to ex- 
tensive newsletters issued on a regular basis. 



Ibook is a stan- 



PoUcy and Procedures Manual 

A policy and procedures manual or an employee ham 
dard vehicle for communicating institutional policies ard procedures to 
employees. Although there is riot a uniform formal, sl)^le, or approach 
for such manuals, they all should include several majoij sections: 

1. Welcome and introduction, which is usually a message from the 
chief executive officer of the institution. 1 

2. Basic information about the college, including purpose, size, type, 
history, and other, similar topilcs. \ 

3. Employment policies and procedures— a comprehensive account of 
general working conditions, policies, work rules, and proifedures. 

4. Employee benefits, which includes detailed information 7)n benefits 
such as insurance, retirement, vacations, sick leave and other leaves, and 

discount V \ 

5. Employee services, including information about sucl^ items as 

faciliti^: check cashing, and parking. 

The tnanual or handbook shduld serve as a basic tool for\new em- 
ployee irientalion as well as a useful reference for continuing employees. 
Supervisors should be thoroughly familiar with the manual to insure 
consistent administration of college policies and procedures. (Seephibil 
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5A.) Such d manual need not be an expensive undertaking. Production 
costs can be kept to a minimum by using campus duplication equipment. 

Personnel policies and procedures tend to change frequently; thus, 
there should be established avenues to inform emp! lyees regularly about 
such changes. One means is through a Personnel Information Bulletin/' 
Employees readily identify information with the personnel function 
when the communication carries its own distinctive letterhead. (See Ex- 
hibit SB). An effective employee communications program incorporates 
the following objectives: (1) to inform employees in advance of a policy 
or procedure change. (2) to give employees the facts, that is, to discour- 
age unfounded rumors. (3) to inform employees why something has hap- 
pened or is being done, (4) to communicate the bad news along with the 
good, and (5) to encourage response from employees. 

Essential Policy and Procedure s tatements 

The number of personnel policies and procedures varies among institu- 
tions, based on the philosophy of each. However, in every college, some 
of these should be reduced to writing for tht benefit of both supervisors 
and employees. The following examples typify statements that should be 
incorporated into any institution's personnel policies and procedures 
documents. These can easily be adapted to fit any institution. 

Probationary IVriiid 

The probationary period, an extension of the selection process, is 
described in Chapter 1 . A sample statement from an employ ee handbook 
on a probationary period follows: 'In order to become a continuing full- 
time employee, you will be required to successfully complete a pro- 
bationary periixl of three working months. During this period, your 
supervisor will observe your performance to determine if you have the 
required abilities and qualifications to attain continuing status. The pro- 
bationary period also provides you the opportunity to determine how 
well you like your job and the college. Prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period, your supervisor will evaluate your work performance 
on the Employee Performance Appraisal' form and indicate whether or 
not you will be awarded continuing status. " 

Once an employee has received continuing status, dismissal or dis- 
charge usually depends on a finding of "just cause, " which requires 
documented evidence of rule or regulation violations that would warrant 
disciplinary action. In addition, due process pn>cedures must be taken 
into consideration. 
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IVrtiirnufUi IVfuul 

Many colleges require lhat an employee who is moved lo an entirely 
dittereni job demonstrate satisfactory performance in the nm job during 
a performance period of 50 to 45 days. Continuing employees who 
transfer or are promoted to different jobs serve a performance period. 
This practice affords the new sui»ervisor an opportunity to try an 
employee in a job without compelling the supervisor to retain the new 
employee if performance is not satisfactory. A sample performance 
peritnl statement follows; 

An employee who is transferred or promoted to a different job ctassi- 
lication will be rtquired to ctinplete a performance pericnl of 45 work 
days. During this period, your supervisor will observe your performance 
to determine if you have the recjuired abilities and qualifications to attain 
continuing status in the job classification. " 

Colleges with sizable staffs will frequently permit an employee who 
does not successfully complete a performance period to return tea job in 
the classification from which he or she was transferred or promoted. 
Smaller colleges often lack the position vacancies to afford employees 
this type of security. In such a situation, a general policy could be 
adopted which commits the college to attempt to place the unsuccessful 
employee in ahother position in the college. 

Where this kind of policy is not feasible, institutions should provide 
some other assistance for employees who are promoted and are not suc- 
cessful in their new jobs; otherwise employees will become reluctant to 
apply fc>r promotions. Careful selection criteria and realistic performance 
periods can minimize instances of unsatisfactory performance by pro- 
moted employees and can enhance a policy of promotion from within." 

lmphv\nuiU ol Ut'lali\i's 

Most colleges have policies that restrict the employment of relatives, 
but there is a trend to liberalize antinepotism policies. An employer can 
restrict the employment of relatives, in situations where one would be 
supervisor of the other, without violating equal opportunity and affir- 
mative actum regulations, provided the policy is administered in a non- 
discriminatory manner. Following is an example of a standard statement 
that IS consistent with equal opportunity and affirmative action regula- 
tions: Persons related by family or marriage may be employed by the 
college. pri>vided sucK individuals meet regular college employment 
standards. However, faculty or staff members shall not initiate, par- 
ticipate in; or exercise any influence over departmental or institutional 
decisions mvi>lving a direct benefit to a member related by family or 
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marriage (such benehts include initial appointment, retention, promo* 
tion, tenure, salary, leave ot absence, and grievance ddjustmenl). In 
situations where a contlict of interest might occur under normal 
operating procedures, the responsibility for the decision will pass to the 
next higher administrative level. For purposes of this policy, persons 
related by family or marriage are defined as a spouse, parent, child, in- 
dividual for whom a faculty or staff member has been assigned legal 
responsibility in a guardianship capacity, sibling, grandparent, grand- 
child, aunt, uncle, niece, nephew, and in-laws " 

Ki'st IVriods or Breaks 

Rest pericxis at the work place are common, with one break usually 
granted in the first half of the work shift and another in the second. Some 
employees have a tendency to stretch" a rest period erf ten or fifteen 
minutes into twice the time. A policy statement cannot, in and of itself, 
reduce abuses ot the rest period, but it can and should serve as the basis 
for supervisory enforcement. Following is a sample rest period policy 
statement : 

"A rest period of 15 minutes t% granted in the first half of the 
employee's work shift and another rest period is allowed in the second 
half of the work shift. Rest periods are limited to 15 minutes of absence 
from the job. These periods are intended to be preceded and followed by 
an extended work period; thus, they may not be used to cover late ar- 
rival to work or early departure, nor may they be regarded as cumulative 
if not taken. Rest periods are to be scheduled by the supervisor and may 
be standardized or staggered among employees. A rest period of 15 
minutes will be permitted at not less than two-hour intervals for work 
occurring immediately prior to or immediately following the regular 
work shift. 

Working Hours jnd SihiduU's 

The concept of a workweek tor pay purposes evolved as public policy 
in the federal Wage and Hour Law. The provisions of this law remain ap- 
plicable to independent colleges. However, the U.S. Supreme Court ex- 
empted public colleges from provisions of the I?,*, except for the Equal 
Pay Amendments. (A comprehensi^ e explanatic^ of the Wage and Hour 
Law is included in NACUBO s FeJeral Regulations and the Bpuploymcfit 
Practices of Colleges apui Uftiversities.) 

The law requires every employer to define a workweek for its 
employees. The workweek must consist of seven consecutive 24-hour 
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periuds (160 hours) that need not coincide with the calendar week; the 
workweek may begin on any day and at any hour o( the day. A typical 
workweek statement is as follows: 'The workweek for staff employees 
begins at 12:01 a.m. Sunday and runs continuously until 12:00 miflnight 
Saturday. ' The workweek becomes the prime determinant for calculat- 
ing overtime. Many public colleges, although exempt from the Wage and 
I lour Law, follow its overtime provisions because to do otherwise would 
probably be interpreted as denial of a benefit that is expected by 
their employees. 

Dverliiiw !*•!> ^ 

It is extremely important for colleges to define the conditions under 
which overtime pay and time off will be computed. The Wage and Hour 
Law i>M/y requires payment at the rate of time and one-half the regular 
rate of pay for hours worked in excess of 40 hours in a workweek. It does 
ftot require overtime pay for hours worked in excess of 8 hours in a 
iVOrkday or for hours worked on a recogfiized holiday. Frequently, how- 
ever prevailing practice or institutional policy requires such payment. A 
sample overtime policy statement follows; 

"The statements in this policy are intended only to. provide a basis for 
calculating straight time, overtime, and premium payments, and should 
not be construed as a guarantee of hours of work per day or per week. A 
workday is defined as a period of 24 consecutive hours, commencing 
with the beginning of the employees regularly scheduled work shift. 
Overtime or premium pay at the rate of one and one-half the regular 
hourly rate will be paid for hours worked as follows: 

A. All hours worked in excess of eight hours in any workday. 

B. All hours worked in excess of forty hours in any workweek, pro- 
vided that no pyramiding of overtime shall be applicable, that is, no 
employee shall be paid both daily and weekly overtime for the same 
hours worked. 

C. All hours worked on a recognized college holiday. 

I) Any rtcogni/ed holiday for which the employee receives pay for 
not working will be counted as a day worked for computing weekly 
overtime. 

VVa>;i' ami ^alar\ l\»liiics •inii IViKcduri's 

Employees naturally have an interest in the wage and salary policies 
and priKeiiures of the institution. Colleges should provide information 
to employees covering the schedule of paydays, frequency of wage 
adjustments, compensation formulas for promotions, salary ranges for 
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iobs. work recall compensation arrangements, and shift premiums, if ap- 
plicable. Wage and salary policies and procedures are described in 
Chapter 2^ except for work recall and shift premium provisions, which 
are treated below. 

lVo>k Rixull Many employers provide additidhal remuneration or a 
guarantee of a minimum number of hours of compensation if an 
emflloycc is called back to work outside scheduled work hours. This ad- 
ditional remuneration or guarantee of hours compensates the employee 
for inconvenience. A sample "work recall" statement follows: 

"If an employee is called back to work outside his or her scheduled 
hours, necessitating an additional trip to and from work outsider his or 
her normal workday, the employee will be paid a minimum of three 
hours for any service rendered of less than three hours on-the-job time. 
Overtime will be paid if such recall hours qualify under the overtime pay 
provisions." 

Some work recall policies automatically compensate work recall hours 
at the overtime rate. The premium rate usually insures the availability of 
necessary personnel. 

Slutt rn-nnitni-. These generally serve to compensate inconvenience 
and to efficiently staff undesirable shifts. A sample shift premium state- 
ment follows: 

"A shih premium will be accorded employees who are regularly 
assigned to the second and third shift as follows: 

Second Shift: $.10 cents per hour. Second shift is any regularly 
scheduled shift starting between 2:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. 

Third Shift: $.20 cents per hour. Third shift is any regularly scheduled 
shift starting between iOiOO p.m. and 5:00 a.m. 

The shift premium is not applicable where the assignment occasionally 
varies or for temporary assignments of less tha> 30 days' duration." 



layoHs and Kctalls 

An equitable policy and procedure for layoffs is essential to a compre- 
hensive fKtsonnel program, Most colleges experience some layoff of 
tmployees between academic terms or during the summer months. A 
>ample layorl policy follows: 

'One ol the continuing benefits of employment with this college has 
been the stability of our employment patterns, which have shown a 
steady but conlrolled increase in the number of jobs. This has insured 
fulUtime, continuing employment for the majority of our employees. We 
have historically been able to predict the necessity for partial or tem- 
porary layoffs l>elween academic terms or during the summer months. If 
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it becomes necessary to reduce the work torce, the tollciwing procedure 
willh>e tollowed: 

A. Probationary^ and temporary employees will be laid oh (ia*st, pro- 
vided the employees retained can pertorm the available work. 

B. Continuing employees will be laid ott by job classiiication in re- 
verse order oi their length ot service within the department or area in 
which they are employed, provided the employees with greater length of 
service pi>ssess the abilities and qualifications to perform the available 
work." 

It is ako common state procedures tor recalling employees from lay- 
oft, as in this sample stat^'nent: Recall ol employees from layoff will be 
in reverse order of their layoff. That is, the employee with the greatest 
amount of service who was laid off last will be rtk:alled Hrst, provided the 
employee is qualitied to perform available work. ' 

drievanii* rroifduri' 

Every employer should accord employees an organized method for ad- 
justing grievances. «>!'>nunion employers are frequently reluctant to do 
this, usually out ot fear that they may relinquish management authority. 
However, one ^feguard for retaining nonunion status is to accord em- 
ployees a fair, impartial method for presenting and adjusting grievances. 

Grievance priKedures should provide tor timely reviews and for 
adjustment of grievances at the lowest possible level. Usually, a fair and 
workable priKedure can be developed with as (ew as two or three levels 
of review. Such pnxedures can provide tor final resolution of a 
grievanvC within the college or tor an advisory review by an outside third * 
party. A sample grievance priKedure follows: 

We recogni/e that problems involving employer-employee relations 
will arise trom time to time. We believe that it is in the best interest ot 
both the college and the employee to resolve these matters as scH>n as- 
possible at the lowest possible level In order that employees may be as- 
sured tJlir consideratu>n ol their problem tsi a means ol review and ap- 
peal, without prejudice, to higher levels ol authority has been established. 
Hmployee problems or concerns regarding; college rules, regulations, 
working conditions, or their application should be taken up in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The employee should tirst attempt lo adjust the grievance intormally ^ 
by discussing \i with his i^tt her immediate supervisor. Il the matter is not 
adjusted to the employe* s satistaction through informal discussion, the 
employee may procwd io the lornial grievance stage by presenting the 
grievance in writing to the immediate supervisor, describing the adjust- 
ment desireii. The grievance must be presented to the immediate super- 
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visor within 45 days oi its iKcurrence. The supervisor will have five 
calendar days in which lo provide the employee an answer in writing. 

I( the employee is not satistiod with the answer trom the immediate 
supervisor, he or she may take the grievance to the second level of 
review. The grievance must be presented in writing to the second fevel of 
review within five days from the tim'.* the answer was gi v^ or due by the 
immediate supervisor. The second level f^f review will be the next im- 
mediate level of authority, that i\ the immediate supervisor's superior. 
The second level reviewing officer will have five calendar days in which 
tc> provide the employee an answer in writing. 

"If the employee is not satisfied with the ans\^r received from the sec- 
ond level of review, he or she may take the grievance to the third and 
final level of review. The grievance must be presented to the third level of 
. review within five days from the time the answer was given or due by the 
second*iev^l reviewing officer. The third level of review will be the vice 
president of the respective area. The vice president will have ten calendar 
days in which to provide the employee an answer in writing. The deci- 
sion of the vice president will be final and binding on all parties. " 

The number of levels of review and the reviewing officers must be 
determined by each institution. (See Exhibit 5C>, Such a policy provides 
an internal, administrative remedy; it does not. of course, preclude out- 
side action in the courts. 



Kules, Ki'^ulatioiis. jpil I )isiiplinarv Actiot 

Should the institution publish rules governing employee conduct? The 
correct answer may be either yes or no. An overwhelming majority of 
employers that are unionized have rules and regulations that are in 
writing. This is not because unionized employees need more guidance, 
but because of a basic labor relations principle: A union contrac t will 
r normally include a grievanie pr^Kedure that provides tor binding ar- 
bitration for disputes arising between the parties. All matters related to 
(Ssciplinary action are subject to the grievance priKedure and. conse- 
quently, to eventual arbitration. One of the first considerations of an ar- 
bitrator in a disciplinary lase is to determine if the employee had 
kni^wledge of the rules he or she is alleged to have violated. Manage- 
ment s best evidence to pt^rsuade the)irbitrati^r of the employee's knowl- 
edge of rules is to demonstrate that they were issued in writing. 

Nonunion employers frequently choose not to publish an extensive list 
of rules and regulations because they do not want to appear overly 
authoritarian or punitive to their employees. However, if an employee 
can bi* disciplined forAiolation of a rule, that employee* can reasonably 
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expeit to be appri!»ed ct the rule through written communication. This is 
an area where the choice must be made individually by institution. (See 
Exhibits SD, and SD,) 

/'K'xfisw i / 'i . Disciplinary action should be imposed only 

when absolutely necessary. Each incident that might require disciplinary 
action should be examined carefully to insure veritication ot the facts and 
consistent application ot any disciplinaty*measures. 

A useful approach to disciplinary action is that of "progressive disci- 
pline. This principle^ntails imposing increasingly severe forms of disci- 
plinary action tor repetition of an offense. For example, in a case where 
an employee is absent an excessive number of times, the supervisor might 
first warn the employee orally. If the pattern continues, the employee 
would receive a written warning. It the pattern still persists, the 
employee would be given i disciplinary suspension without pay for three 
days. It the abuse is not corrected, the employee might be given an addi* 
tional suspension without pay for ten days. Finally, if there still is no 
improvement, the employee would be discharged. Progressive discipline 
may include fewer or more steps than this example. (See Exhibits 5E|, 
SE.V and SEt>. 

The principle ot progressive discipline evolved from the labor relations 
environment. Arbitrati>rs. in addition to considering whether or not an 
employee was aware ot the rules, also consider whether or not an 
employee h.«4 Jdx ance knowledge of penalties that would fesult from 
violations. 

IVogressive dis( iplme is pot applicable in every instance where 
disciplinary acti is warranted. The violation ot some rules is so ex- 
treme that out(i^,ht discharge is the only reasonable remedy. These viola- 
tions would include, but not necessarily be limited to, theft, intoxication, 
willtul destruction ot college property, and unauthorized possession of 
firearms on campus. 

Personnel Records and Information 

Federal and state la vs require the collection and retention ot detailed 
personnel infi>rmation The specific data required and the retention 
schedules are generally includitd within the laws and supplementary ex- 
planatory bulletins ' 

Persontjel riK.ords should be maintained tor information that (1) is 
employment related, (2) relates to wages and salaries. includir\|^ benefits, 
ii) concerns disciplinary action, and (4) provides general personnel data. 
Most employers maintain separate tile folders, or "employee personnel 
tolders. tor each employee. The information thus maintained varies 
among empU>yt^'s. but generally includes a chronological tile ot forms, 
fetters, pertormance appraisals, etc.. pertaining to the employee. 
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There is a Krowing Irend in personnel adminislralion lo permil 
employees to have access lo'th'eir personnel holders; il j|s likely ihal 
federal legislation wilt be enacted, comparable to the Family^iucational 
Rights and Privacy. Act of 1974-which aHects students-that would 
make such access mandatory. Colleges should thus include only relevant 
information in personnel lil«s. Since mu<;h oi the personnel information 
maintained by employers is also applicable tor payroll processing, col- 
leges should 'be aware ot potential costly duplication oi records. 
Although payroll is primarily an accounting function, payroll and per- 
sonel information should be coordinated for* cost effective management. 

Small college administrators traditij>nally have not separated the per- 
sonnel function from the payroll function. However, internal cbntrol is 
considered to be better if the two functions are separate, whereby per- 
sonnel the authorizingiagent and payroll the processing agent. The 
paperwork required for authorisation can be combined with other 
elements in-the change of stafus^' form. The change" fortn is a compre- 
hensive document that includes information for all status-rate changes. 
(See Exhibits IM, and IMJ. 



Manual v^. C imiputeri/i>d Inforniatitm • 

Information on |5ayroll and personnel lends itself well to computeriza- 
tion, since tjiese functions possess many common "data elements" that 
permit the design or purchase of comprehensive software packages for 
both at minimal cost. Many retail software packages for payroll and per* 
sonnel provide report generator" capabilities, including that of produc- 
ing various management information reports (for example, payroll and 
personnel reports) while omitting the traditional computer programming 
routine. Many employers are also using computer output micri>film" 
(microfilm or microfiche) as an inexpensive means of maintaining and 
retrieving personnel and payroll infor mation. 

Because many institutions maintain computer facilities on campus, the 
* conversion of payri>ll ind personnel information from the manual to the 
computerized mode can be accomplfshed at reasonable cost. Some em- 
ployers have purcha^ minicomputers in order to prcKess payroll and 
personnel rei ords. 



Collective Bargaining 

Eiipployces in higher education are unionizing at an increasing rate, 
which suggests that this trend may affect any institution, regardless of 
si/e. ty|V. or Unatiosr Since 1<^70. independent colleges and universities 
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with gross annual revenues in excess ot $1,000,000 have been subject lo 
thif iurisdiclion the National Labor Relations Board (NLKB). This 
boird is responsible tor the administration and interpretation of national 
labtl^r policy as stated in the Labor Management Relations Act (Tait- ' 
Hartley Act). The NLRB has the responsibility to promulgate procedures 
unde^ which union representation elections may be conducted. While 
public^ colleges and universilies are exempt trom the jurisdiction ot the 
NLRBA mdny states liave enacted laws that accord state employees, in- 
cluding^^college employees, the right to bargain collectively. 

In miii^t instances in which a union is the exclusive bargaining agen^ if 
bargains^with the employer on all matters relating to wages, hdurs. and 
other terms and conditions ot employment. In other words, almost any- 
thing is a potential subject tor the bargaining process. 

What io t xpi'it it I'nioni/ation (Kcurs 

Collective bargaining does not mean that productive work will grind 
to a halt, but it does bring with it a definite reduction ot management's 
authority. Management s capacity to govern unilaterally will probably 
be impaired and flexibility in assigning, transferring, and promoting em- 
pUiyees probably will be restricted. The institution's cost for supervisory 
stafi and paperwork is likely to increase. Additional payroll time and 
costs will be incurred because of union dues checkoffs. Care must be 
taken that personnel records inchide documentation ot incidents that 
result in disciplinary action. The institution will have to share some ot its 
managerial decisiV>n making with the union and to bargain with the 
union on changes V)f shifts and working schedules, assignment of work, 
transfers and pronlolions, layoff priKedures, and wages and benefits. 

The college may\become ^ny^aged in arbitration cases, each of which 
can tost many hours of supervisory time, attorm*ys fees, and arbitrators' 
fees. The institution s right to discipline employees may be seriously im- 
paired and it may iKcasionally be required to reinstate a discharged 
employee with hack | ay because of an arbitrator's decision. The college 
may lose its unrestricted right to use the most qualified employee on a 
specific job as well *is the right lo assign or require employees to work 
overtime. Many ot the items mentioned above are typical content issues 
in union contracts. ^ 

An evaluation should be made of institutional conditions that could 
lead to unionization. What does a un<nn organizer look for when plan- 
ning an organizational drive? Some considerations are obvious: low 
wages, wage inequities, noncompetitive Iringe benefits, arbitrary lay- 
offs, arbitrary disciplinary action, shaky job security, and nonexistence 
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o( grievance prixedures. Many colleges are vulnerable in these areas. A 
sound personnel program can correct these problems and assist a college 
to remain union-(ree. 



VN'hv I mpli»viH*s join I niiuis 

Following are the most common reasons why employees join unions: 

1. Lack of job sirunfy This appears to be a prime motivator for 
unionization; it includes (ailure to recognize seniority, arbitrary layoH. 
insufficient warnings before discharge, lack of grievance^procedures, and 
arbitrary assignment and transfer practices. 

2. Noncompetitive wages and benefits. This ranks high on the list. 
Unions generally have knowledge of competitive compensation packages 
offered by other employers and they may promise college employees that 
unionization can provide the sarr< for them. Failure by the college to 
supply employees information ^ /sif ication levels, salary ranges, and 
general wage information al«o tun Jo this category. The most damaging 
feature of all is wage favoritism, that is. different employees receiving 
different wages tor comparable work. Unions will usually criticize any 
pay plan that provides different rates based on employee performance. 

3. Failure to advise cppiployees what is expected of thetn. This induces 
inconsistent performance appraisals by supervisors; unfair or inconsis- 
tent performance standards, and lack of uniformity in rules, regulations, 
and job assignment^;. 

4. Voor workmg iouditions. l^ck of air conditioning, inadequate or 
expensive parking, and inadequate training and supervision are included 
in this category. 

5. Voor personnel ;»i>/uVs and inconsistent administration of policies 
and procedures This includes failure to communicate policies or to state 
them in writing. 

6. lack of advam cment opportunities or favoritisfn in promotiofts. 
Most employees wish to prt>gress. They want to be rewarded for perfor- 
mance and lor demonstrated abilities lack of opportunity to do this may 
be a strong motivator tov<;ard unionization. 

7. failure to t i>M>i</f emplox^ees on matters affecting their jobs. This 
iiKludes ignoring or discouraging suggestions from employees. It man- 
agement doesn t listf.^n. a union organizer will. 

S. Failure to kee^^ employees inforppted. lack ot communication has 
been the catalyst t4>r many cases ot unionization. 

A major reason employees join unions is because ot a need to "belong" 
and beiause each person must leel important as an individual. If a college 
tails to provide an environment that recognizes these basic human needs. 
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its employeff^ will se«k (jther sources o\ satisfaction. Employees perceive 
lhat unions wiU provide them recognition^ opportunity tor participation, 
* and a Reeling of security. It has Wn said that unions don't make trouble; 
they' /mi^ it. 

The field of labor relations is extremely complex; dealing with it re* 
^ufres the expertise of a competent labor attorney, labor relations con-- 
sultant, or personnel professional At the first indication of labor 
discord, colleges* should secure the services of a qualified labor relations 
professional if such expertise does not exist in the institution. Sound 
labor /elations. practices can reduce the sevtrity of confrontation be- 
tween an institution and unions. 

Employees join unions because they perceive that unions will help to 
satisfy their needs; such Qeeds'are basic to human aspirations and en- 
deavors, regardless of whether or not a union is involved. An effective 
personnel program, which is/:oncerned with the needs of employees, is a 
key requirement for harmonious employee relations and for good college 
management. ' ; * 
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How To ^ i Up a Polky and Procedures Manual 

The pj'imary purpD^e o\ a polity and priKedurt-s iT anual is u» presenl 
an inslilulionS policies, to deM:ribe in detail ^ht- ru''/s and regulations 
>;overninK an institution, and to indicate puuv\i;.i -s ft>r imp' menftng 
these. The manual should cover policies and pri't c<u.r\> adopted by the 
•nsritutioh. edicts ivjued*by the governing boarj. arul applicable federal 
and s^ate laws. 

% 

A policy manual generally ditters tro: t a handbook in that the latter is 
*!sually smaller and summarizes policies, whereas a manual describes 
them completely For example, where a handbwk would indicate that 
oHicial travel is reimbursable, a manual would not only detine "oHicial 
travel/ but would include the entire travel poli^;;^ogether with instruc- 
tions and examples on wh»*n and how to request trav<i'l. to have the trip 
approved, to re,ceive a cash advance, and to file the reimbursement 
vouchef, * 

A manual should be (trgani/ed with the policy statement hrst. followed 
by the procedures for implementing the policy; in many cases, the forms 
used in implementation are included lor clarification. Vvfhen policies and 
prtKedures are combined in one volume, cross-references are easily ef- 
fected arid chances of error are reduced, 

A policy manual serves us a central source fi^r official reference and it 
should bt* printed in a lo**seleal form to accommodate periodic supple- 
mentation TriKedures may chjn*,;e more often than the pi>licies them- 
selves and they should also be kept up-to-date. 

Responsibility tor the Manual 

An instituticn s central pc rsifnnel offite is most often the recipient of 
inquiries concerning rules anil regulations governing an institution and 
thus should be assigned the responsibility for preparing and maintaining 
a policy manual Most of the functions of the pt»rson"'el office comv 
ynder the auspices of adop*'d policy; therefore, this off it e is intimately 
acquainted with administration of the policies and is rfiore likely to be 
aware of a iy changes or additions.: 
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Croup Life Inturancc 
Health ^nd Ho»piializjiion 

limirancr 
SchoUrehipi ior Childrvn Faculty 

and SlaH 
Social Security 
Tax SMtertd Annuiiief 
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Committees 
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Houiinit 

Retrarch Grjnt% jnd Contracts 

Traffic Regulations 

Travel 

The table oi contents shv»uld li^* items in sequ nli.il (Hiler. ,inJ an in- 
tlex ^hi>uld he devised K»r quiik rcterente, vvilh «i view ti> the dilferenies 
in lerinini>'pKV ttnu^n^; emplmt'es Vor instance vacation ' should he in- 
i\v\vi .IS vsell as annual ieavf and minimum vvax;t* «tnd pay rates 
shcHiid he n additum ti^ s.ilarv scales. 

Pistrihutin^ C hanKes in the Manual 

A svstettiatu piou'du'i' should he adofited lor reviewing and supple- 
mentuiv the manu.il Six rnonfh intervals usuallv sulJite, and December 
and luiv ire lisu«i!1v t xcellen: monlf^s tor issuing; su|>|>lements Decem- 
l^er 'o' issum^ t.han>;rs i»ccurrui>; cllective with the new calendar year 
and luiv ti>r rhe fu*>;inrun>: ot the nt*w hscal ve.ir. However, policy 
ch«in^;es rcijuirm>; irnniediate action sh(.>uld l>e cir(ul.ited as soon as they 
occur One inanu.)! should be set up tis a control volume and changes 
should he nolfd <is (hev lUiur bv a p4'rsc>n assi>;ned this respc>nsibility . At 
the end ot Nvv t riibcT or lune these c fiances should be ory;«!ni/ed. writ 
ten anc! prinN*il tvw distributive. 

hach pav;e ot the supplement should be d.ited and the pt!>;e numbered. 
ShiHild ihv rei^lacenient section be lon>;cT ih ir ifie ex^-tin^ Mo tion, the 
numberin>», shc>uld run \i> suf^sec tions. lot cx i|>le |>«iv.e*^ 24. 25. 25a. 
and 25h 

A memi»randum shculld .i(iomp«iny eaih m.iilin>; itii apf>ropriate in 
struitnuis sucfi «is Delete pa^^e 22. dated M.irch 1^/^ tind insert p.i^e 
22 dated luiv Delet* pa>;es 28 and 20, dated luiv 1^70 and insert 
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pa^ts Jl« :o arul:'>l) Jati\l Ink l^i^O In .iJiiuion to pn^vulm^; m- 
slrui rii»ns h»r inst rtton thu riit iTu^rarviuni sitnvs as j transiTiiiicil rfci>rd 
iinil alli»vvs i\u\\ (»rrst>ri rts[>onsihIi- U»r tiunntairun^ tfu- manu.il to jnakt* 
sufi- th.il all tf'r ni'VN pa^fs havr hvt»fi ri^i vt^tl ^ 

At ilu' tu]H' Mt irutuii pulMuiition .iml Jisttibu(ii»n a list i>t nanus 
stuHilit l»r lonipili J i^t thosf [ursons who rtirivi' ni.inual usually, 
tMi'sf Mv iii'fMrmunr hiaJ^ ^u(»pll•nu•nts ari' ^uUrfssfcl to imlividuals 
r.ithi f tit. in ti» *»ttu^'s in this vsav oiu* prrsi>n is ri*s[>i>nsiblr U>r iht* mam- 
tkntiiKt i»i iiii ih.inual m t'.u h ottui* 

Supplrnu nts sfuMilJ tn* issut-J m ifu' sarin- ti»rmal as iht' manual, thai 
IS ihi' [u»liiv ^t.itt nu'nt shouUl appiMr tirsl ti>llinvi*Ll bv thr proivduris. 

Ekhibil 9B 



c/un PEftAxm 
nFOAmflnon 

BULLEm 




. ■ ytPTW im Off TO WW 

"If • voctr ikMa mot hAw^auf f IclMit clM oucaU* of werkiai hourt 
to wct tt • tctcrvld* ■UcKlM, tha voUr my, without loii of 
ff» fkm off Mou«h wurklsB tla* wtilch vIimi to ttw votUg * 

am •vtUtblf o«italilt ot workUi houfa will MMkli thm votir to 
wtt. 

"Vo m>f th«n t>R> ^ura of thm nm takM off fof voting t^ill bi 
vlcruiwt l<^ii <yf P«y. Th* tlaa off for voting ■Kail b*; »HtIr at ttw 
bvglAnlAg Of «ia of tha ragular working ahlft, vtilchavor aMowa tH« 
wat ft— tim for vo^log md tha iMat tlaa off from tha rar,'ji«r 
worlilAg ahlft. «laaa otharwlaa •utu«Uy agraad. 

"It tha aurloTaa on tha third working day'prlor to tha day of 
alactloo. kaooa or haa raaa^ to ballava that tlai off will ba 
nacaaaarv to b« abla to vota on alactlon day, tha a^loyaa shall 
gtva th^^aaplorar at laaat two working daya* not lea that tlaa 
v^fl for voting la daalrad, In accordanca with tha provlaloaa of 
chia aactltMi." « 

Tha abova aactloo ra<|ulraa that aafloytaa ba glvan paid tlaa off to vota 
tHiXf it *ha a«plovaa «^a not havo aufflclant tlaa to vota outalda of 
workUg houra. Slnca tha polla afa oorwally opan troa 7:00 a. a. to 0:00 p.a. . 
In wat caaaa aarlovoaa of thla unlvaralty will ba abla ^ ^ta outalda of 
Horhing houra and, thua, atould not ba glvao tlaa of* la only In apaclal 

caaaa. auch aa wttao an aaployaa la ra^ulrad to work *m...^, tha poUa ara 
opao only for a lialtad tlaa, or aoaa ofhar aqually good raaaoo, that aa> 
plovaaa would naad to ba g'.van paid tlaa off to vota. Howavar, whan a goo# 
rtaaon doaa aalat, an aa^loyaa la antltUd by law to ba nald tlaa off to 
vota. ^ 

If yov hava any ^Matloaa, plaaaa contact tha Paraonnal Of flea. 
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C«lilUl5C 



STAFF OiM^LAINT FROCIDUMC 

IL^J^L?'^** CompliHK F»t w iyrt !• MUMiih 0 iMM vhiritov compttinft of ittN mtmbtrt will 

•»r0W<««tf prpmpfly Jht fihn« of 0 winpltMM m no My pttMic* tht icrvict of -fUtui of l^f tttN iMmto. 
Floott %m th» Ftoiltv tii< tiiH Mimul fof t Imm dow ^io« o» thw ^ypctimt ^ 



•Titio 



Oti0 . . „ . . 

E mplo yiviiMC 
Ottf . 



iliUllltm of Cowaiami: B«ck«rountf /tctivrty Mint to oomolaint. indudN^ dMtf : 



E 



Staff Mtiw^tr i Si|f«turi 



Hatrinf 
Dilt 



CgwpliifH RMolvod 



No, 



SttH 
$Mp«v vitor 



Dilt 

-Doit 



(D 



HMfHIf 

Ottf . . 



ComoteifH Rtiolvtd Y«t 

No 

itt ApoMl Yn 

No 



Dotiiion 



St»H 



Suptrvitor 



Ottf 

Hftriof 
Dttt 



Coffiolaint Rtiolvtd Ym 
No 

RoQiMit AooMl Ym 
No 



StiHI 
OtfMtor 

ImtitiMioAal S«victt 



Ott0 

Dm 



i] 



(FINAL) Dtciiion 



Dot0 ^ 
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EmMbil SO, 

' /ills riurtirt't umom/iil .Ms.';fi4'f< »j 

Kultv. KeguUtions, anJ Discipline l*roii»dures 

In oriliT lo nitiinltiin dnd ojHTalV iho lollt'Ki' m ihi* U*st inlrri'sl oi all* 
ii>nct*rmul it is net**s\,iry thai .ill rmpK»ytt*s adh^Tf li> (vrlain standards 
c»t iondui t \ rnpl*>Vi't's whi> violate ihrsi* rules and rt'Kulaticins will be 
suhjiH t li> dis». iplmarv ai luui that includes (hut is ni>t limited toMheJol- 
Uywih); 

1 Vc/hal Warning 3 Fhrtr Day SusjH'nsion 

2 Written VVarrun^; 4 Ijp to and Including DischarKe 

* 

I hest' fH'nalties may vary ut thi' so/t* td-^i nation o/ the ( oi/exi*. where 
there am exienualmg t in unislanc es, including prior unlike violations. 

hxapipk's ot violalu>ns and the prohahle (H'nallies lor such violations 
are set \oith as liMfows 

< i AAMPll.S C)|- VIOI.AIIONS 



I hxcessive lafviiness 

Z I xcessive ahsenliHMsrn 

C tireless or sul^slandtiril vsork 
nianshi[> result try in vv»isli*. sp<ul 
*»r i!elav 

4 I'oslifiK iielaiin^; or renuAiru* 
!u>lues troiti iollt'^r hiillelin 
luMrds or i^ther puhlic pLu es 

5 [tuluri' ii» re[>i^rt tor '»uce[>teil 
yverlinu' vsork vvillioiil a justih 
tihle rr.ison or t»iiUire ti^ [>ron»[>tly 
notitv ifuM o|le^:e >.ii( h ,il>srni r 

t> l.nKayjnK \ty liorscpl.u i>i '.(Ulllin>; 

7 Leaving the work Nu.rtun iliifin^'. 
vNork stntl svilh»nit'»iiill»on/tiluin 

8 Kihn^ loatm^, or ifuUlention dur 
in>i work luHir * 

0 lailure to pfofH»rlv iu\y, lime v link 
10 Jtiihue to no!ilv supervisor i)n 
e»Kh il»iv ol iins(heduU\l »il>senuv 
1 I Usin^ prot.ine or ohsimc lan>:ua>:r. 
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" tyfi'p Sti'ff Sti'p 

'OM^Mu / // /// /V 

12 VioLitiuns i>i mmi>r sati'lv rulrs 

and pr.** tur 1 » 2 3 4 

LV Misusing J.im.iKin>; or lirstnn 

\r\f ioWi'^v pro{HTly 2 .\ 4 

14 tiumblmg v»r pl>sst•^su>n ot ^.irii 

blin^ ilevuis i>n n>IU>;r projHTlv 2 4 

f5 Insuhonlination 3 4 

lO Vfolatu»ns o| ma|or s*iU*lv luli's 

. anil prai III ^4 

17 Skt'[>in>; or ^'.ivmv; ihr impression 

of sli*fpin>; ikirinK vvi»rk lu>urs. J 4 

18 Kin^in^ «iiM>lhi*r i'mpli>vir s tmu» 

laril \ 4 

1^ halsitvm>; i>r altiTiii^; limt i arJs or 

olhiT TVi i»rils ^ 4 

20 l\fporln\>; to Wi>rk v\hi!t' under the 

inMueni v i>l ak oholii lH*vtTa>;es (>r 

nariotijs or possession or wsf ot 

these on iolk*^;e profH'rtv ^ 4 

2! humoral I onvkii t or indeieiH V .\ 4 

22 FiKhtmK assault atteni(>teil .is 
sault. or threatef>in>: anyone on 
iolk>',e proprrtv 4 
I'fiexc used .ihserue ot three ion 

sei utive d.ivs 4 
24 ( i»nvi(tiori in a u\ il or luminal 
iourl »»r Ji;viUion I'v lav\ i*nn>r(e 
rnrnl aiil hoi itn s w it fn uit j r«*ason 
a( I e[M.ilMr tk» f Ih' ^ olk vu' 1 

23 I tu'tt v4 t-mploVfi' ur I »»iU7;r [*t*'p 

iTtV 4 
2t> Tn iult\of i/n! possrssirn *»t we.ip 

ons i»r rvplosi\rs v»n inlU*^r pr :> 

ert\ 4 

2/ An\ oihi r I oniiui t v\ MK tils nu on t*enalty to he assessed on 

M^tent vN«th. proper heli.ivior urc um^tanc ts. 

2i< Multiple violations whrther or Tenaltv to he assessed on 

not sfmuilarieous *»! the U»revioinv, cinumstances 

rules anvi regulations 

2^ l alsiluation ot etn[»lovttirn( .ipf>li [*♦ lalty to he assessetl on 

< ation. tirvurnstances. 
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Di* ciplinr Prixvdurrs fur BuilclinK% and Cruunds Employ«e« 

fcmployees will be ^ub|t%t In Jisiiplin«iry dchon U>r any 4)t,thi' f()IU>w- 
ing oftt'^?»es 

1 rhtfJt collt3<e prt>ptrrty hirsi otk*nsc\ dischar^^iv 

2. UnrepOrH'd dbse'rite thrtr or nn>re day^. Firsi <>tJens4\ discharK<^. 

3 Immoral conduct or mdfcenty. Firs! ottense. discharge. 

4. FaKifymg em[>loymenl apphcahon First t>ftc'nse, discharge. 

5. Drinkmg alcoholic beverages during work hours, or un campus at 
any time First i)ttens«'. discharge 

6. Insubordination. First oltense, one week suspension without p«iy; 
second offense, discharge. 

J Kepiirting to work under the intluenie aKohol or drugs. First ot- 
tense, one week suspension without pay; st*cond otJense, discharge. 
8 Falsity ing time cards or work reci>rds First i>ttense. written warn- 

. ing; si'cond oUense, discharge. 
^ Punching i>ut a time tan! tor someone else. First' oJtense, written 
warning, sectmd i>Hense, discharge. 

10 Slee|>ing on |ob during work hours. First oltense. <>ne week suspen- 
sion without pay sc*ci>nd ottense, discharge. 

1 1 Fighting or horseplay First otJense, verbal warning; second offense, 
written wanung, third ottense, one week suspension without pay. 

12. Fxcessive tibsenteeism or tardiness. First offense, verbal warning; 

(t>ntinuation. written varning; further continuation, discharge. 
13 Violating a safety rule or practice. First i>ffensiv verbal warning; sec- 

c>nd i>ffense. written warning; third offense, one week suspension 

without pj . 

Other ofk»ns*'s (hat vu»lale standard o\ honesty and ethica! relation- 
ships whu h ire espi»ciciily nece**sary in a college Ci>mmunily Will also 
be subiect to disciplinary attion. 

The fv>)lowing poluy is applicable if an employee in this department 
feels that a disciplinary attion has been unfair: 

1 First, the employer must discuss the reasi>ns lor discipline with 
the superintendent of buildings and gntunds This discussion 
must take place within three days after the disciplinary action. 

2 If still ni>t satisfied*, the employt»e may appeal the dec ision to the 
vice president for business, who shall conduct a hearing. Any 
party shall be entitled to present witnesst*s or documents in sup- 
port of his or her posititm. The decision of the vice president for 
business shall be final, but he or she shall Ci>nsult with the presi- 
dent of the college in appeals from discharge decisitms. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL PLANT 



Verbal Warning Form 



Date of Warning 

I have today given verbal warning to employee(s) 



Claisificatioh „ 
Persons present 



Reasons (or warning: 



« 



(Use other side if necessary) 



Date and hour of violation. 



(Dat«) 



(Hour) 



Supervisor's Signature 
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Notice of Written Warning . 



Date 

TO: . 



Employer s Name , Tille ^ 

Rcawn (or Warning 

You have been issued this written wartiififi tor violation of a college 
rule or regulation which reads as follows: 



erJc 



The violation occurred on (date) — *t 

(time) . at the following location 

Facts Related to Viobtion (Be Specific Regarding Circumstances Involved) 



Please note that your file contains previous warnings for violation of 
college rules or regulations as follows: 



Date Type of Warning Date Type of Warning Dale Type of Warning 

Future violations of college rules or regulations will result in discipline 
ary suspension or discharge. 



Dtstrthutton 



Supervisor's Signature 



i Co^>y Department Title 



policies and procedures I75 
Notice of DiKtplinary Suspension 



Datt 

TO: ^ 



- , Employee's Name Title 

Ditciplinary Suspension 

You are hereby suspended without pay for workdays effective 

until 



Date Time Date Time 

Reason for Suspension 

' You have been issued this disciplinary suspension for violation of a 
college rule or regulation which reads as follows: 



The violation occurred on (date) at 

(time) at the following location 

Facts Related to ViobHon (Be Specific Regarding Circumstances Involved) 



Future violations ot college rules or regulations will result in further 
disciplinary suspension or discharge. 

Distrtbuhon — — ; — 

Onxm-i Emphi^ee Supervisor s Signature 

i C'o^y " Persomel Si'n*n'%'s *, 

1 C\)^y DepartPttent Title 
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glossary 

Central trndriHy ^ perfortnance appraiul, a tendency to rate all em- 
ployees within a narrow range, usually toward the middle (page 130). 

Change of ^atu» form A form used to record and implement changes in 
an employee s work status, such as changes in salary, position, leave 
status, and others (page 16). 

Class A group of positions that are similar in their responsibilities and 
in duties performed, require essentially the same education and experi- 
ence, and can equitably be placed in the same pay grade and rate range 
(page 70). 

Cbss specification A description of the typical responsibilities, duties, 
. and qualification requirements of a class (page 90). 
Demotion Movement to a position in a lower pay grade (page 166). 
Employment requisition A fonr used by a department to communicate 

to the centralized employment office the desire to fill a vacant position 

(pages). 

Exempt A term used to describe jobs that are exempt from thei>vertime 
pay requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act (page 65). 

Halo effect In performance appraisal, a tendency to rale all traits or 
factors as equal to one trait or factor because the rater was favorably 
or unfavorably impressed by performance concerning the one factor 
(page 130). 

Job An assignment of work that has responsibilities, duties, and tasks 
different from other work assignments (page 65). 

lob analysis The process of collecting and analyzing information con- 
cerning the responsibilities, duties, organizational relationships, and 
educational and experiential requirements of jobs (page 65). 

Job classification The proceu of assigning jobs to pay grades through 
the use of job evaluation (page 5). . 

Job description A listing of the responsibilities and duties assigned to a 
job and the qualifications to perform same (pages 5,6<^). 

lob evaluation A systematic method of determining the fair value or 
difficulty of a particular iob in relation to all other jobs (page 67). 

lob relatedness test A result of the Griggs v. Duke Power Company 
caie, which requires that any qualification used as a condition of emrv 
ployment must bear a significant relation to successful job performance 
(W6). 
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Job ^peiitkaticm A spniaii/ed |ob description, ohen emphasi2inK per- 
.sonal qualihcations. which is used to tacihtate recruitment and selec- 
tiqp (page 5). 

I eniency tendeiKv In performance appraisal, a tendency to rate all em- 
ployees high on all (actors (page 130 . 

Nirds asMfs^ment In the personnel context, the identification of train- 
ing and development needs (page 123). 

Nonexcmpi A term u^ to describe jobs that ar« «of exempt trom the 
overtime pay requirements ol the Fair Labor Standards Act (page 65). 

IVrformante period A working test period commencing with the pro- 
motion ot an employee to a new job and usually terminating 30 to 60 
days later (pages 17. 154). 

Position A group ot responsibilities and ot duties to be performed by 

one employee. When several persons are doing similar work, each has 

the same ioi> but a different position (page 5). 
Position control system A manual or computer system designed to 

identify and record perMKinel history for each budgeted position (page 4). 
Position description A listing of the responsibilities and duties assigned 

to a position and the qualifications required to perform same (pages 5,66). 
Probationary period A working test period commencing immediately 

on empbyment and usually terminating 60 to 90 days bter (pagis 16,153). 
ProKressive discipline The administration of increasingly more severe 

forms of disciplinary action based on repetition of an offense (page 160). 
Promotion Movement to a positjon in a higher payt grade (page 17). 
Ketency error In performance appraisal a tendency to base a rating on 

that which is most easily remembered— usually the employee s most 

recent behavii>r (page 130). 

Ked circle ralrs A term used to d^ribe a wage rate or salary th«it falls 
below the minimum or above t^ie maximum of a wage-salary range 
(page 78). 

Salarv A term generally used tode^crtbe a monthly i.Up of pay (page 63). 

Salary grade »v\aKt' grade ' A grouping of jobs of comparable responsi- 
bility or difficulty, as determined by job evaluation (page 76). 

Severity tendency In performance appraisal a tendency io be overly 
critical of performance because of unrealistic i>r unachieV(:jle perfqf- 
mance standards (page 130). i yr^ 

Shift premium < differential' Additional compensation paid to employ- 
ees who work night shifts (page 157). 
I ransfer Movement to a position in the sanvtf ay grade (page 17). 
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lurncivifr rate A measurement reierring lo the number oi employees 

separated trom the payroll during a stated period (page 20). 
lJnd«frr«'pres«rntatnjn In applicant pools, lacking a sufficient numbed oi 

females and minorities as compared to the availability of these groups » 

in appropriate labor recrtiiting markets Cpage 8-15). 
Underutili/atiiin In a worlTforce, lacking a sufficient numbef of females 

and minoritie^ as compared to the availability of; these groups in ap- 

propriate labor recruiting markets (pag«r 8- 15). 
Wage A term generally used to describe an hourly rate of pay (page 63). 
'Wiirk rifcall (tall back pay) Guaranteed c^pensjation, usually at a 

premium rate, foi employees who are (failed to w6.k outside of their 

norma! shifts (page 157). 
VVorkwe%*k A coi>tii^uous period of 168 hours (7 days of 24 hours each) 

used^primarily as a basis for calculating overtime pay as required by 

the Fair Labor S(a^dards Act (page 155). 
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